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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Lusu, of Charles Square, commu- 
nicates the following corrections of the 
Memoir of Mr. Kean, in our Supplement. 
His father, who was a brother of Moses 
Kean the ventriloquist and mimic, was not 
a Tailor, or named Aaron, as stated in 
Mr. Smith’s “ Nollekens and his Times.” 
His christian name was Edmund, the 
same as that of his son, lately deceased. 
Nearly fifty years ago, the father was 
placed as an apprentice with a surveyor, 
a relative of mine, with whom he learned 
the profession of an Architect. During 
this period he became a debater at Coach- 
makers’ Hall. He afterwards for a short 
time was with an architect in Long Acre ; 
but by his association with his brother, 
and temptation to indulge in habits of 
intemperance, he in a great measure be- 
came indifferent to the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, and consequently very reduced in 
the means of supporting himself, so much 
so as to take upon him the task of a 
copying clerk in my office. He met his 
death in a melancholy way; for walking 
along the parapet of a house where he 
lodged, at the west end of the town, 
although apprised of the danger by an 
opposite neighbour, he persevered, and by 
a fall into the street was killed on the 
spot. I am well assured that the late 
eminent tragedian did not owe his educa- 
tion to his uncle, Moses Kean. Miss 
Tidswell certainly contributed to his 
education; but the chief assistance was 
derived from an aunt, Mrs. Price, of 
Green Street, Leicester Square, a very 
amiable woman, and to record her name 
and worth, is one inducement for my 
troubling you with these strictures.” 

J. T. refers G. Z. (March, p. 194) to 
Isaacson’s Translation of Bishop Jewell’s 
Apology, 1825, where the date of Peter 
Martyr’s letter is given * Zuric, August 
24, 1562,” p. cxiv. 

The same correspondent remarks: 
“There is an error in p. 566 (June) re- 
specting the late Rev. Rowland Hill. He 
did not address the boys on Monday, 
April 8; but his last sermon was de- 
livered at Surrey Chapel on Sunday 31st 
March, and the last time he spoke in 
public was Tuesday evening, April 2, 
when he addressed the Sunday school 
teachers; his assistant was the Rev. 
George Weight, (not “* Dr. Waite,”) who 
has published the first and last sermons 
—— in Surrey Chapel by Rowland 

ill. Referring toyour Minor Corres- 
pondence, p. 488 of the same number, I 
do not consider the term “his lordship” 
improper, as applied to the Bishop of 
Calcutta. I cannot speak as to the mode 
of addressing the right reverend prelates 
of the Scotch and American Episcopal 
churches; but this I know, that the popish 





Prelates in Ireland and this country, afe 
addressed ‘‘my lord,” and spoken of as 
“his lordship,” and, in case of the titular 
Archbishops in Ireland, as “his grace.” 
It is the custom to address the puisne 
Judges “my lord” and “ your lordship,” 
although they are not barons by creation 
or tenure. 

Withrespect to the authorship of “ God 
Save the King,” alluded to by the same 
correspondent, Mr. Clark’s assumed dis- 
covery that the words were written by 
Ben Jonson, and the music by Dr. John 
Bull, have now been so often repeated 
and disseminated, that perhaps the refu- 
tation of that hypothesis cannot be too 
often retorted. We therefore again refer 
to the extract from Dr. Kitchener's 
** Loyal and National Songs of England,” 
printed in our vol. xcv. i. 206; shewing 
that Dr. Bull’s composition was a long 
voluntary for the organ, ‘no more like 
the anthem now sung than a frog is to 
an ox;” and that the earliest printed copy 
Dr. Kitchener had seen of * God Save 
the King,” was in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, (it is no small feather in the bon- 
net of Sylvanus Urban!) for October 1745, 
when it was called a NEw Sonc. The 
King’s enemies, therefore, originally al- 
luded to in the verses, were the Scotish 
rebels of 1745,—* the Devil, the Pope, 
and the Pretender.” Theclaimof Henry 
Carey to the authorship, rests on the plau- 
sible authority of a contemporary portrait, 
in which he is holding a paper, inscribed, 
* God Save the King.” 

W. observes: S. X. in June p. 511, 
gives an account of Thursfield alias New- 
chapel, Staffordshire ; wherein he supposes 
an ancient Chapel to have existed there 
at the time of Pope Nicholas’s Taxation. 
He is, however, quite mistaken in this 
conjecture; for the Chapel mentioned as 
belonging to the Church of Wolstanton 
was certainly that of Keel, formerly a 
Member of Wolstanton Parish, and the 
Manor or Township being still part of 
the impropriate rectory of Woolstanton. 

P. 79, note. It was the grandfather, 
not the father, of Lords de Grey and 
Ripon who was raised to the peerage. He 
was a younger son of a Baronet, and had 
no estate; but the Baronet’s title and 
hereditary estate fell in to his son, (the 
second Lord,) father of the above named 
Nobleman. 

Part i. p. 649. The Rev. Henry 
Baker (Supplement, p. 649) was nephew, 
not son, of Sir William Baker; conse- 
quently cousin, not brother, of William 
Baker, Esq. M.P. for Hertfordshire. 

We regret the necessity of postponing 
Mr. Fisher’s second Letter on the British 
Empire in the East till our next, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON SACRED POETRY, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF PRUDENTIUS, AND 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HIM, 


Dr. JOHNSON has observed, as 
an argument against the employment 
of Poetry on sacred subjects, that it 
cannot amplify or embellish them ; 
that the attributes of the Deity, being 
in their nature boundless, cannot be 
heightened by the conceptions, or ex- 
tended by the imagination of man. If 
the subjects of devotional poetry were 
of necessity confined to the contem- 
plation of the natural attributes of 
God, it might be granted that the 
subject was not very capable of being 
made subservient to the purposes of 
the poet; but while it is conceded 
that the divine qualities, in their na- 
ture and extent, baffle human investi- 
gation ; while eternity and infinity are 
terms that we must be contented most 
inadequately to understand ; surely in 
what we know of the moral perfections 
of the Deity, that he has been graciously 
pleased to reveal to us, in his mercy, 
his holiness, his love, in the exalted pu- 
rity of his own nature, his tenderness, 
his care, and condescension towards 
his creatures upon earth; in the feel- 
ings which arise from the contempla- 
tion of the productions of his power, 
the magnificence of the creation, the 
varied glories of the universe; the 
marks of wise and benevolent design 
every where beheld; it would surely 
be strange, if in subjects such as these, 
there was not something that was cal- 
culated to awaken the finest sensibili- 
ties of the heart, and to arouse the 
most active powers of the intellect. 

An ingenious and imaginative wri- 
ter of the present age has, in a work 
in which superstition and true piety, 
truth and error, sublimity and bom- 
bast, eloquence and verbiage, are 
strangely intermixed,—advanced his 
opinion, that the diffusion of the 
Christian religion was highly favour- 


able to the cultivation of the fine arts ; 
and that it exercised a direct influence 
on the advancement of taste. M. 
Chateaubriand has not thrown this 
out casually, as one of those opinions 
which ingenious men are dropping in 
the world from the redundant stores 
of their intellectual wealth, as An- 
thony “‘ dropped plates from his poc- 
ket ;” he did not mean it to be consi- 
dered as one of those half-formed 
truths, which he had not the leisure 
or inclination to mould and finish ; 
imperfect germs, in which some ime 
portant truths may lie concealed, and 
which he was contented should be pick- 
ed up, and worked out by more indus- 
trious inquirers : but he has advanced 
his argument in meditated array; ela- 
borately expounded its purposes and 
bearings; supported it by historical 
proofs; and illustrated it by exam- 
ples drawn from the superior produc- 
tions of modern genius. It is totally 
out of our line of argument to enter 
into the consideration of the para- 
doxes of a writer, who has the hardi- 
hood to assert that an improved taste 
and more refined feeling for the pro- 
ductions of art, is a strong proof of 
the truth of Christianity. We consi- 
der his facts and his deductions as 
equally inaccurate; and shall merely 
observe, that if (a very questionable 
position) any of the effects which he 
asserts have followed the reception of a 
more pure and exalted belief in the 
hearts and minds of men, it must have 
been an inferior and undesigned result, 
must have passed through very devious 
and indirect channels, and reached its 
purpose only as it were by an acci- 
dental rebound. Whatever event, by 
its novelty or its magnitude, breaks up 
the ancient and established channels 
of thought, awakens at the same time 
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the dormant and satiated curiosity, and 
arouses anew the torpid energies of the 
human mind; thus impelling it to a 
new activity, and forcing it into other 
directions besides that to which it 
more immediately pointed. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder extended its effects 
far beyond the arts or necessities of 
war; the discovery of Columbus pro- 
duced greater results than an improve- 
ment in the science of navigation, or a 
correction of the errors of geography. 
That the progress, if not the original 
announcement of the Christian reli- 
gion was attended with this effect, no 
doubt can exist. Perhaps the power 
which the mass of heathen supersti- 
tion had so long produced on the des- 
tinies of mankind, was rapidly and vi- 
sibly declining ; perhaps it would have 
worn itself out, and mouldered away 
under the increasing lights of science 
and a wider diffusion of knowledge 
among the less educated ranks of so- 
cial life; perhaps (and surely these 
suppositions are more than dreams) 
the philosophic sneer, or the avowed 
disbelief, were more undisguisedly 
professed; perhaps the altars were 
already growing cold, and the mag- 
nificent habitations of the immortals 
were denuded of their worshippers. 


‘¢ Shook the Tarpeian cliff; around 
The trembling Augur felt the sound; 
Saw, God of light, in deathly shade 
Thy rich resplendent tresses fade ; 
And from the empty car of day 

The ethereal coursers bound away.” 


It may be, that an intellectual and 
moral languor was spreading over a 
world civilized, accomplished, luxu- 
rious, wealthy, to an extent unknown 
before ; surrounded by all the glories 
of nature, and all the blandishments 
of art; that had passed through every 
form of government, exhausted every 
theory of philosophy, worked every 
quarry of art, and opened every ave- 
nue of pleasure; perhaps such effects 
are, to the eye of Criticism, seen in the 
slavish submission to a military des- 
potism ; perhaps it is visible in all the 
later works of Roman art, the con- 
tented copies of more vigorous minds, 
and in those softer and effeminate 
warblings which closed the efforts of 
the Latian Muse. The genuine hues 
of Nature, the vigorous and graphic 
touches of her hand, are more faintly 
seen ; a false and florid beauty usurps 
their place. The gale fresh with its 


(Aug. 


mountain spoils, its woodland odours, 
its invigorating influence, is no longer 
felt; a faint effeminating cloud of per- 
fumes spreads along the sky. The 
air is clogged with the breath of rich 
and sickly unguents; a voluptuous 
and fatal languor comes wafted with 
the frankincense from Arabian shores, 
and the balsam-orchards of Sabea. 
Supposing this to be the case, Cha- 
teaubriand’s daring hypothesis may 
envelope truth within it, though dis- 
tinct from that which he proposed. 
A revolution in politics may bring 
with it a revolution in literature; a 
change in the form of government, 
may occasion an alteration in the ha- 
bits of thought and modes of feeling. 
Witness in our country the great and 
sudden changes in the choice of sub- 
ject and of style that followed the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration. 
How different the influences that acted 
on the minds of Shakspeare, of Mil- 
ton, and of Dryden! how strong lay 
the pressure of the age upon them; 
with what an elastic step Genius 
bounded off, to take possession of his 
new domain! If, however, such were 
the effects produced by the changes of 
the constitution of a single country ; 
what must have been the results ef- 
fected by the revelation of a new re- 
liyion, bestowed in the awful and 
sublime manner which ushered in the 
introduction of Christianity ; it was 
like an infusion of new blood into the 
veins of the human system. How 
much must have sprung to life, that 
had no previous being! What hopes, 
what fears, what new aspirations af- 
ter good, what old confederacies of 
evil, what conflicts of opinion, what 
combinations of thought, what new 
analogies excited, what remote asso- 
ciations called in! How the human 
heart must have been shaken to the 
centre of its sanctuary ; how new ob- 
jects of contemplation and desire were 
at once called into being; and how, 
buried deep beneath the ground, lay 
some of the oldest and most establish- 
ed maxims of mortal experience! With 
what an effort must the mind have 
endeavoured to grasp the new concep- 
tions now first placed within its reach; 
with what difficulty must it have link- 
ed its new accessions of knowledge to 
the mass of its elder belief; with what 
vain struggles tried to unite the two 
into some congenial and harmonizing 
system! It was in truth no ordinary 
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sight for the mind to contemplate, 
when, from the Lakes of Gennezareth, 
men were seen leaving their tattered 
nets and crazy barks, and humble oc- 
cupation, to utter words more power- 
ful than the eloquence of the Athenian 
orator; and when from the mountains 
of Galilee descended the youthful son 
of an obscure mechanic, before whose 
knowledge of the human heart the dis- 
coveries of Plato himself became but 
dreams; and before whose illustra- 
tions of moral truth and duty, the wis- 
dom even of the son of Sophroniscus 
was as the lispings of a child. 

The impression so unfavourable to 
the success of Sacred Poetry that ex- 
isted in Dr. Johnson’s mind, has by 
no means been confined to him; other 
persons have looked with no views of 
encouragement upon it, considering 
that it aimed at objects too elevated 
for it to reach, and even too awful and 
sacred for it to approach. Now, we 
may be permitted to observe, that un- 
der the term Sacred Poetry must be 
arrayed, in the first place, that which 
is purely devotional ; such as some of 
the Hebrew Psalms, the Songs or 
Hymns in the Old Testament, and 
some of the prayers and invocations in 
the Paradise Lost of Milton. Of this 
kind of puetry, there are specimens in 
the volumes of G. Herbert, of Watts, 
and of many earlier and later writers. 
Many of these may be considered as 
prayers in metre, effusions of the 
grateful heart, or supplications of the 
wounded spirit ; tender reflections on 
the fortunes of humanity; gentle re- 
proaches of the contrite mind; warm 
breathings of affection and of love; 
confidential communications of guilt ; 
high aspirations after a nobler exist- 
ence; and a willing and duteous re- 
signation to the mysterious decrees of 
Eternal Wisdom. Touching and elo- 
quent as some of these subjects are, 
and awful and important as are all, it 
must be confessed that, considering 
them in their poetical capabilities, 
they may be deficient in that variety 
of subject, in that facility of illustra- 
tion, and in admitting that change of 
style which poetry demands. The sa- 
cred poet cannot adorn his subject with 
allusions, which if Memory collected, 
Taste and Piety must equally reject. 
The very language, the form of ex- 
pression, must be particularly guard- 
ed and accurately weighed. The re- 
lief so necessary to poetical effect, can- 
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not be well obtained by descending 
into lower and less elevated modes of 
thought and forms of expression. 
There is danger in either extreme, 
from an excess of subtlety of allusion, 
or grossness of conception. How- 
ever pure the sentiments, they are too 
frequently recurring; however ele- 
vated the language, it is too uniformly 
severe. The fancy is not captivated 
by the glow of splendid ornaments, 
the taste is not delighted by the com- 
bination of refined beauties; not many 
blandishments of style, not much en- 
chantment of music, is allowed to the 
lyre whose strings are dedicated to 
Religion. Such are some of the ob- 
stacles which lie in the way of suc- 
cess; but which we point out, not ab- 
solutely to deter, but only to awaken 
the attention, and add fresh stimulus 
to the energies of the Sacred Poet, 
when he enters this province of his art. 

Another circumstance also is wor- 
thy their consideration who wish to 
possess correct views on this interest- 
ing subject. Devotional poetry, such 
as we have described, is for the most 
part expressed in the form of hymns, 
or songs, and is of the kind which is 
called lyrical. Now, of all the various 
species or denominations of poetical 
composition, there is none which re- 
quires a greater combination of excel- 
lence than this. Lyrical poetry is sel- 
dom supported by great interest of 
subject; it has not the fascination of 
passing events; it is not often narra- 
tive. It does not, like epic or drama- 
tic poetry, attract by the succession 
or splendour of the images which it 
presents. It is generally employed in 
the expression of sentiment and feel- 
ing, in embodying abstract specula- 
tions, in grouping its allegorical fi- 
gures, and in painting its ideal forms. 
Hence, possessing a weaker empire 
over the curiosity of the mind, it re- 
quires to be supported by all the ad- 
vantages which the resources of its 
art can bring to its assistance ; by the 
finest selection of its language, the 
most harmonious combination of its 
words; the sweetest modulation of 
its numbers ; the most masterly tran- 
sitions ; the most poetical connexions 
of its subject; in short, by those 
graces, and that kind of excellence, 
which existed in the productions of 
the Grecian lyre, and which, shattered 
and sullied as they are, have given an 
immortality to the verses of Sappho 
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and Simonides. We do not know 
with exactness what shade of mean- 
ing Horace attached to the word 
* Mediocris,’ the sound of which hurl- 
ed a whole shoal of poetasters from 
the regions of Parnassus (for we must 
reluctantly confess, that to our coarser 
minds, even a few of his own odes do 
not much ascend above this mark); 
yet if there is any species of poetry in 
which moderate merit produces but 
little delight, it surely is that of the 
lyre. What have we in English Lite- 
rature to boast of in this department 
of the Muse? We have almost as 
many fine epic poems as fine odes; 
more good tragedies than noble 
hymns, a word will repeat them all. 
There are four exquisite productions 
of Milton, Gray’s immortal Odes, 
and a small handful of the finest ly- 
rical pieces by Collins. We have tax- 


ed our memory, but can call no more. 


to mind; all else is flatness and me- 
diocrity. Now, whatever difference 
existed in the genius of these eminent 
writers, the system which they adopt- 
ed was the same; of giving to the Ode 
all the support which could be derived 
from the most artful collocation of 
words, the most dazzling succession 
of images, and the richest luxury of 
musical numbers. An Epic poem de- 
mands great change of style; it must 
often descend, in order afterwards to 
take a higher flight; though never 
prosaic, it must often be plain, con- 
tent to walk with a decent and com- 
posed step. It must have its liga- 
ments and joints for use, as well as 
its nobler limbs for beauty and grace. 
Tragedy may, with no disparagement 
of its dignity, sometimes lay aside its 
regal crown, and put its sceptre on 
the ground. These poems would be 
defective, like large extensive land- 
scapes, without their uniformity was 
relieved by inequalities ; but the Ode, 
like a beautiful gem, or a fine enamel, 
must be exquisitely finished in all its 
parts. 

Now we must submit to the atten- 
tive consideration of those persons 
who discover little difficulty in the 
composition of whole volumes of Sa- 
cred Poetry, whether the small num- 
ber of Lyrical Poems produced by the 
most excellent masters of the art, did 
not proceed from the very exalted opi- 
nions which they formed of it, from 
the great labour required in embody- 
ing the fine and shadowy forms of 
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imagination in robes of becoming 
splendour. Yet these poets were not 
confined to one train of thought, or 
the circle of a single subject. The 
wide realms of imaginative creation 
were open to their view; the spirits 
of earth, and ocean, and air, obeyed 
their invocation; fable, history, le- 
gend, superstition, the magic rite, the 
necromantic spell, the brilliant theories 
of pagan worship, the wild dreams of 
Arabian niysticism; all that History 
had recorded, and tradition preserved, 
all that the imagination of man had 
created—whether in the halls of Odin, 
in Ephesian temples, or the chambers 
of Osyris—all were their legitimate 
possession. Their treasures came to 
them from all the quarters of the earth. 
If, then, possessing such apparently 
inexhaustible stores of wealth, they 
had so cautiously disposed them, so 
painfully selected them, so sparingly 
used them; what must we think of 
those who with far diminished re- 
sources are eager to engage in similar 
undertakings ? Watts’s Lyrical Poems 
(in which much is good and some ex- 
cellent) fill a bulky volume. Crashaw, 
and Quarles, and Herbert, cum multis 
aliis, have written more than Gray 
and Collins ten times doubled. In 
modern days, fruitful of poetry as of 
every kindred art, volume on volume 
has appeared. The learned and the 
fair, the mitred prelate and the vil- 
lage curate, have all contributed their 
share;* indeed there is one among 
the Annuals, in which Sacred Poetry 
is alone admitted. Is there, then, we 
may ask, a new road discovered to in- 
spiration? Has Genius now, in these 
late times, smoothed down the diffi- 
culties that arrested the progress of 
the elder bards, or bounded over them 
with a more vigorous and command- 
ing stride ? Are we now more profuse of 
talent, and more correct of taste? We 
find little encouragement to our self- 
love in the answer that must be given 
to this question. The fate of the 


* The little volume called “ The 
Christian Year,” can stand in need of no 
commendation of ours; its merit has 
been recognized by the confirmed appro- 
bation of the public. Though never 
reaching the higher flights of genius, its 
taste is correct, its language simple and 
elegant, its versification easy and harmo- 
nious, its appeals tender and affecting, 
and its imagery and illustrations elegant 
and select. 
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works themselves will secure the cor- 
rectness of our decision; and we are 
at last obliged to own that in the vo- 
lumes of Sacred Lyrical Poetry that 
we have met with, there are much 
stronger indications of zeal than ta- 
lent; more proofs of the piety of the 
heart, than of the inspiration of the 
mind. We give all possible credit to 
the pure motives and excellent inten- 
tions of these writers, but we must 
own that in many cases they appear 
to have mistaken religious feeling for 
poetical enthusiasm, and to have sup- 
posed that the warmth of their devo- 
tion would supply that which should 
have been bestowed by the fires of ge- 
nius. If, however, we feel disap- 
pointed when viewing the progress 
which these writers have made to- 
wards the attainment of this object, 
we must attribute part of it, not only 
to the difficulty inherent in their un- 
dertaking, but to the injudicious man- 
ner in which they have proceeded. 
Their exertions have been too pro- 
longed, their strength tasked beyond 
its powers. We wish that they had 
recollected the advice which the poet 
of the Georgics gives to the husband- 
man, rather to cultivate a small field 
with great care, than to aim at the 
possession of a great one. If they 
had been satisfied with the production 
of a smaller quantity of poetical mate- 
rial, if they had bestowed on this a 
higher finish, and united more solidity 
of matter to more lustre of surface ; if 
they had more deeply studied the laws 
which govern this province of Poetry, 
and which enable it to gratify and 
delight ; if they had reflected that in 
proportion as this subject presented 
greater difficulties, they must be met 
by increased exertion; that, if their 
efforts were bounded by narrow li- 
mits, and a less fertile territory, a 
greater elasticity and vigour should 
actagainst the compression :—had such 
been their views, though complete 
success, or the promise of an extended 
popularity could not be held out, yet 
they would in all probability have 
produced poems that would have de- 
lighted a numerous class of educated 
persons. We are not sure, also, whe- 
ther modern Sacred Poetry does not 
disadvantageously feel the comparison 
which is necessarily though not in- 
tentionally made between it and the 
ancient. The tones struck from the 
Hebrew lyre are of the boldest kind ; 
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its poetry highly figurative; its images 
prominent ; its language raised : with 
great majesty of expression, weight, 
and authority ; in delivering its sen- 
tences of wisdom, full of metaphor ; 
rich with allegory and comparison ; 
and, though not possessing, like the 
Greeks, resources for illustration in 
the treasures of their brilliant and 
ingenious mythology, yet finding a 
compensation in the grandeur, variety, 
freshness, and exactness of their allu- 
sions to natural objects, and the scenes 
of pastoral life. That fine mystic al- 
legory, the Song of Solomon, owes its 
chief beauty to the exquisite selection 
of the images which it has drawn 
from the lap of Nature, to strew over 
its fable. The devotional odes or 
hymns of Moses, of Deborah, and of 
David, have a character of high in- 
spiration; and when we read the 
poetical parts of other writers in Scrip- 
ture, when we find them rejoicing 
over the miracle that has but just 
passed away; or, through the opening 
veil of prophecy, pointing to the aw- 
ful destinies that approach; we then 
feel that the religious poetry of Scrip- 
ture rose sublime upon the grandeur 
of its subject; and that the deep im- 
pressions which it has left, have ren- 
dered it more difficult for the modern 
poet, deprived of such assistance, to 
produce an effect upon our excited 
minds. 

Another class of poetry ranges it- 
self under the term of Sacred, which 
has been far more fruitful of works of 
genius, the area of whose utility and 
delight is more extended, which in- 
cludes some of the advantages of de- 
votional song, with all the attractions 
of that whose subjects are unlimited. 
Of this kind are the severe and mag- 
nificent creations of Dante, the epic of 
Tasso, the Paradise Lost and Regained 
of Milton, with others (like Cowley’s) 
of lesser note; and, in later days, the 
Messiah of Klopstock, and the Calvary 
of Cumberland. If the purpose of 
poetry is to convey instruction with 
delight; if instruction gains a more 
easy entrance into our minds by ar- 
riving in an oblique direction; if we 
may gather through analogies and 
associations much that we should 
have refused in a more obvious and 
didactic form; if well-chosen inci- 
dent, well-developed character, and 
well-described passion, may be made 
the vehicles of our improvement; it 
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is obvious that such poems as these, 
through channels now direct, now in- 
direct, as change of subject or circum- 
stance allow, may be made the means 
of infusing into the mind the finest 
maxims of piety, of inforcing the se- 
verest precepts of morality, and in- 
spiring the purest feelings of devo- 
tion. The path of Poetry is to arrive 
at the abode of Reason through the 
avenues of the Heart ; to deposit as it 
were in the mind, that immortal egg 
from which the twin-forms of beauty 
and purity proceed, leaving our moral 
feelings and our virtuous sympathies, 
and our best principles, to preserve 
and protect them. What a succession 
of such scenes does the Paradise Lost 
of Milton present! What extensive 
fields of noble thought are there tra- 
versed! What shifting scenes of pas- 
sion are displayed! What lessons of 
duty, and what maxims of wisdom, 
are there inculcated!. Every moral 
virtue is set off in its brightest colours ; 
every religious feeling traced to its 
purest sources; every deviation from 
duty pursued to its fatal results. The 
call upon our sympathies is always 
true as it is powerful, and that one 
character that in any hands but Mil- 
ton’s would have only excited horror 
and disgust, produces its proper effect 
upon the mind through sorrow and 
fear. He must be dull of heart indeed, 
who does not carry with him reflec- 
tions such as the deepest philosophy 
would recognize, adorned and recom- 
mended by all the brightest poetry 
could bestow. What glowing con- 
trasts, what exalted images, what fi- 
nished descriptions ; how fine in taste, 
how ingenious in thought! Every 
sentiment of religious veneration 
heightened by every form of poetical 
excellence, from the first scene that 
opened on the purity of Eden, till the 
gates of Paradise closed upon the 
guilty father of mankind. 
Benhall. J. Mrrrorp. 


(To be continued.) 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, July 10. 
AFTER what has been done for St. 
Saviour’s Church by the Lady Chapel 
Committee, it is a matter of surprise 
that no steps have been taken by the 
parish to preserve and secure the Nave, 
which still remains uncovered, and 


Nave of St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. 
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exposed to the injurious effects of the 
weather. The portion of the church 
still used for divine service is separated 
from the roofless nave by a screen of 
boards, scarcely sufficient to keep out 
the weather; and if measures are not 
speedily taken for the security and pre- 
servation of the nave, all that has been 
done—all the money which has been 
expended on the Choir, the Transept, 
and the Lady Chapel—may be done 
and expended in vain. If the nave 
remains as it does, another winter 
will no doubt see this large portion of 
the structure a complete ruin; and if 
the nave be removed, what degree of 
stability can be ensured to the choir? 
The cruciform disposition of the 
church, having a tower in the centre, 
of great weight, will, like all buildings 
of this form, remain stable whilst the 
entire structure is kept up; but de- 
stroy the nave, the arcades of which 
act as a counter-force against the 
thrust occasioned by the central tower, 
what stability can be ensured to the 
choir? We have lately seen that a 
portion of the central tower of Bristol 
Cathedral has given way, and that in 
consequence divine service has been 
suspended. It is obvious that this ac- 
cident arose from the want of a suffi- 
cient buttress against the western 
pier of the structure. A like cause 
will, at St. Saviour’s, produce the like 
effect. Why then are not measures 
taken to prevent the possibility of such 
an accident occurring there? There 
cannot be a better time to agitate the 
question in the parish than at present. 
The spirit of opposition which for- 
merly existed, has, since the progress 
of the Lady Chapel, nearly subsided ; 
and, on the whole, a better feeling 
perhaps never will exist upon the 
subject than at present. The question 
of the amount of the requisite rates 
ought not to be taken into considera- 
tion in this parish; for it is to be 
recollected, that the parishioners are 
not subject to tithes. I hope, there- 
fore, that this notice will be the means 
of causing the adoption of some mea- 
sures for the restoration of this dilapi- 
dated portion of the structure. The 
press has effected much for the Lady 
Chapel; let us hope it will be equally 
successful in the cause of the Nave. 


Yours, &c. BR. 1.0. 
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ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE AT CHARING, KENT. 


With a Portrait of Sir George Wheler, Bart. 


Mr. Urpan, July 10. 

THE late Granville Hastings Wheler, 
Esq. of Otterden-place in Kent, pro- 
prietor of the manor of Charing, and 
of the remains of the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, at a very early period of his 
life contributed a view of the palace, 
drawn by himself, to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (see vol. LXVIII. p. 467), 
together with some queries respecting 
its history ; and he frequently invited 
the writer of this article to survey it 
together with himself, with the inten- 
tion of making a further communica- 
tion. But this design, protracted from 
various causes, was, I regret to say, 
at length frustrated by Mr. Wheler’s 
premature death, in the year 1827. 
Having since that time had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Charing, 1 send you 
a drawing of a different part of the 
ruins, taken in the interior, and not 
comprehending the gate and other de- 
tached buildings, which are too ex- 
tensive to be comprised in one view. 

The natives of Charing pride them- 
selves as belonging to that district of 

*¢ fruitful Kent, 
The gift of Vortigern for Hengist’s ill- 
bought aid,” 

whose inhabitants, by the show of re- 
sistance to William the Conqueror 
after the battle of Hastings, obtained 
from him the guarantee of their an- 
cient privileges and customs, and who 
style themselves Men of Kent,* as dis- 
tinguished from Kentish Men. 

Few places afford more interesting 
recollections than the palace at Charing. 
It carries us to the early establish- 
ment of Christianity in England. The 
manor was part of the most ancient 


possessions of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, as Offa King of Mercia seized 
it in the year 757, to bestow it on one 
of his favourites; but it was restored 
to the see by Coenulph, at the request 
of Archbishop Athelard. 

Here the Archbishops had a palace 
probably long before the Conquest, at 
which time it was styled proprium 
manerium Archiepiscopi, from having 
been kept by them, long before that 
period in their own hands; and it 
continued a palace at which they occa- 
sionally resided until it was conveyed to 
Henry VIII. by Archbishop Cranmer. 

Here then we may contemplate the 
successive tenants of the mansion, four 
of whom were Cardinals, and nine Lord 
Chancellors, occupying it in compara- 
tive retirement, though with a splendid 
retinue, and recruiting their health 
and strength for more active duties. 

Dunstan, Thomas a Becket, and 
many others, rendered themselves con- 
spicuous in history. Charing afforded 
protection to Archbishop Stratford, 
when pursued by his enemies, who had 
conspired against his life in 1340. He 
escaped from hence Dec. 2, by day- 
break. 

Nor should the less fortunate Arch- 
bishop Sudbury be silently passed 
over, the victim of popular fury during 
the insurrection of Wat Tyler. An 
infuriated multitude forced his palace 
and prison at Maidstone, set free those 
confined, plundered the palace of John 
of Gaunt at the Savoy, dragged the 
Archbishop from the Tower, murder- 
ed him with singular barbarity on 
Tower-hill, and having set his head 
on a pole, placed it on London-bridge.t 





* When Harold was invaded 
And falling lost his crown, 

And Norman William waded 
Through gore to pull him down, 
The counties round, in fear profound, 

To mend their sad condition, 
Their homage gave, their lands to save, 
Bold Kent made no submission, 
Then sing in praise of Men of Kent, 
So loyal, brave, and free, 
Of Briton’s race, if one surpass, 
A Man or Kent is he. 


The hardy, stout freeholders, 
Who saw the Tyrant near, 
In girdles on their shoulders, 
A grove of oaks did bear, 
Who, when he saw in battle draw, 
And thought that he might need ’em, 
He ceased his arms, allow’d them 
terms, 
Complied with noble freedom. 
Then sing in praise, &e. 
Old Ballad. 


A court leet and court baron is still held for this manor, which is of considerable ex. 
tent. ‘The custumals may be seen in Somner’s Gayelkind, and the custom of pannage 
and danger, or lef-silver, from the dennes in the weald, in Somner’s Roman Ports, 
See also Hasted’s Hist. of Kent, 8vo, vol. vii. p. 429. 

t While we commiserate his fate, it is mortifying to reflect, that notwithstanding 


Gent. Mac. dugust, 1833. 
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Whilst Thomas Arundel filled the 
see, in the reign of Henry IV. the first 
capital execution for the crime of he- 
resy occurred. He pronounced W. 
Sawtre a relapsed heretic, and those 
fires were kindled which at length 
consumed Cranmer, the last archie- 
piscopal tenant of the palace at Charing. 
From hence Abp. Arundel must have 
proceeded to take the examination of 
William Thorpe, a prisoner in Salt- 
wood castle, accused of Lollardism and 
heresy; and that he returned hither 
may be also inferred as ‘‘ his having 
far to ride that night,” is adverted to 
in the proceedings.* 

Chichele, the munificent founder of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, treated 
Wickliffites and Lollards with equal 
severity. By his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, and the promise of a benevolence 
from the Clergy, he excited Henry V. 
to revive his claim to the crown of 
France, the consequence of which was 
the decisive victory at Agincourt. 

But the most prominent of the oc- 
cupants of the palace at Charing, was 
the celebrated Cardinal Morton.t To 
his munificence it was greatly indebt- 
ed. Leland informs us that ‘‘ Mor- 
ton made great building at Charing.’’f 


A MS. in the Cotton Library gives a 
curious account of the state and leisure 
of his progress, as well as of the num- 
ber of palaces he possessed to afford 
accommodation to himself and his re- 
tinue, when, after having been pro- 
moted to the Archbishopric by Henry 
VII. and having received the King’s 
license, he travelled to Canterbury to 
receive the pallium. He proceeded 
from Lambeth greatly accompanied, 
first to Croydon, thence to Knowle, to 
Maidstone, to Cuarine, to Chartham, 
where he lay on the Saturday night, 
and was on the Sunday enthronised at 
Canterbury. At Charing he probably 
projected those additions and improve- 
ments which were subsequently car- 
ried into effect, and he here entertain- 
ed Henry VII. in March 1507. 

Henry VIII. was likewise enter- 
tained here by Abp. Warham, in his 
way to the interview with Francis I. 
between Guisnes and Ardres in 1520. 

The tragical history of Archbishop 
Cranmer is well known. Charing, 
however, only saw him in his more 
prosperous days, when he enjoyed the 
confidence and favour of Henry VIII. 
and in appearance as he is represent- 
ed by Holbein and Gerhardus Fliccus, § 











the progress of civilization, the benefits of the art of printing, the dispersion of the 
Scriptures, and the numerous establishments for instructing the children of the poor, 
outrages similar to those at Maidstone and the Savoy (though without similar provo- 
cation), have been committed at Nottingham, at Bristol, and at various other places, in 
the nineteenth century ! * State Trials, vol. i. 

+ John Morton, one of the most extraordinary men of the age in which he lived, 
was born at Bere Regis in Dorsetshire. He received his education in Cerne Abbey, 
and his talents recommended him to Henry VI. While Parson of Blokesworth, 
he attended him at the battle of Towton. Edward IV. received him into favour, 
and promoted him to the Bishopric of Ely. By Richard III. he was sent out of the 
way to procure “ strawberries from his garden at Ely-place,” during the execution of 
Lord Hastings. He was afterwards committed to prison, and to the custody of the 
Duke of Buckingham, at Brecknock. Here, as is well known, he concerted the 
union of the two roses, by the marriage of Henry Earl of Richmond, with Elizabeth 
daughter of Edward IV. ' After the accession of Henry VII. he was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and subsequently became Cardinal. He lived to the age of 
ninety, and bequeathed considerable estates to his nephews. Edmund Morton Pley- 
dell, of Whatcombe House in Dorsetshire, Esq. is the representative of this family. 
His great-grandfather, Edmund Pleydell, of Midgehali in Wilts, Esq. having married 
Anne, sole daughter and heir of Sir John Morton, Bart. M.P. for Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis. By the will of Sir John, all the issue male of this family take the 
name of Morton. Among the Harleian charters in the British Museum are several, 
belonging to the family of Morton, yet unpublished. 

See an interesting memoir of Cardinal Morton, in Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 
vol. ii. containing a detailed account of various particulars of his life. Sir Thomas 
More, who was bred up in his family, and who in his Utopia gives a high character 
of the Archbishop, must have frequently attended him at Charing, and have enlivened 
ecclesiastical formality by his facetious and humorous disposition, a quality which did 
not desert him even on the scaffold. ¢ Leland, vol. vii. p. 138. 

§ In the portrait of Cranmer, by Gerhardus Fliccus, at the British Museum, a 
volume lies before him inscribed A...... de fide et operib.... The author’s name is 
nearly obliterated, but the circumstance shows the estimation in which he was held 
by Cranmer, and is a striking indication of the Archbishop’s principles. 
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devoting his leisure hours to study, 
contemplating the completion of our 
unrivalled liturgy, and laying the 
foundation of the establishment of the 
Church of England. But the fickle 
and tyrannical Monarch broke in upon 
his tranquillity, and Cranmer found 
it necessary to satisfy the rapacious 
Henry, by conveying his manor and 
palace of Charing with the advowson, 
the palace at Maidstone, with other 
possessions of the see, to the King. 
The manor and palace remained for 
some time in the Crown. 

Sir Nicholas Gilborne, one of whose 
daughters married Thomas Wheler of 
Tottenham, grandfather of Sir George, 
kept his shrievalty here, 9th James I. 

Charles I. granted them to William 
White and others; and at length they 
came into the possession of the family 
of Honeywood, one of whom, Robert, 
conveyed the manor, with the palace 
and demesnes of it, to Sir George 
Wheler, in 1692, in whose descendants 
they still continue.* 

Of this celebrated traveller, an ac- 
count is to be found in the Biographia 
Britannica, and an interesting memoir, 
with several of his letters, in Surtees’s 
History of Durham, for most of the 
particulars of which, the author ac- 
knowledges himself indebted to Gran- 
ville Hastings Wheler, Esq. who also 
contributed an engraving from an ori- 
ginai portrait of Sir George Wheler ; 
but, as many of your readers may not 
readily be able to have recourse to 
that valuable, but at the same time 
local and expensive work, a represen- 
tation of Sir George, from the same 
picture at Otterden-place (see vol. c11. 
i. p. 398), with a brief summary of the 
leading particulars of his life, may not 
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be unacceptable to them, particularly 
to those who are members of the Tra- 
vellers’ Club. George Wheler was 
the eldest son of Col. Charles Wheler 
of Charing, by Anne, daughter of 
John Hutchin, Esq. He was born at 
Breda in 1650, where his parents were 
in exile on account of their attachment 
to the Stuart family. In 1667, he 
became a member of Lincoln college, 
Oxford, under the tuition of the learn- 
ed Dr. George Hickes, afterwards 
Dean of Worcester; but without taking 
a degree went abroad, and after pass- 
ing some time in Italy, embarked at 
Venice, in company with Dr. James 
Spon of Lyons, sailed to Constanti- 
nople, and travelled through Asia 
Minor and Greece.¢ On his return he 
received the honour of knighthood 
from King Charles II. at Winchester. 
Soon after this period he presented to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, a valuable 
collection of Greek and Latin MSS. 
collected in his travels, and was created 
Master of Arts in 1683. In the same 
year he took Holy Orders, and in 
1684 was installed a Prebendary of 
Durham. He became Vicar of Basing- 
stoke, Hants, and was subsequently 
presented by Bishop Crewe to the va- 
luable Rectory of Houghton le Spring, 
co. Durham. In 1702, he was created 
Doctor in Divinity, by diploma. In 
1722 he was appointed by the Chapter, 
in the absence of the Dean, to address 
Bishop Talbot, and bid him welcome 
on his first arrival at Durham. He 
died at Durham, Feb. 18, 1724, and 
was buried in the Galilee in that ca- 
thedral, where a monument was erect- 
ed to his memory by his only sur- 
viving son Granville Wheler. 

In 1693 he erected, principally at his 





* See an account of them in vol. cu. i. 396. 


+ Arriving at Canterbury, Nov. 6, 1676, “ transported with unspeakable joy at the 
singular bliss of my country, relations, and friends, far exceeding any nation I had seen 
beyond our British seas, I offered to God the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” 
And having rendered himself to the long-wished-for embraces of his parents, relations, 
and friends, he here at Charing, reposing with his family, drew up the account of his 
Travels; in the preface to which, he observes, “ and now I thanked God that he had 
placed the lot of my inheritance in a land that he had blessed and hedged about for 
himself, where nothing is wanting to supply the defects of frail nature, but where 
Peace and Plenty embrace each other, where every man’s right, from the prince to the 
peasant, is secured to him by the protection of good and wholesome laws, and those by 
p King who is the indulgent father of his country and not a tyrant; and lastly, under 
the bosom of a Church that I had often heard, but now knew, to be the most refined, 
pure, orthodox Church iu the world, freed from slavery, error, and superstition, and 
without novelty or confusion established in purity of doctrine, decency, and order.” 

t An opinion prevailed in Sir G. W.’s family, that his determination to the Church 
originated in a vow made during some personal danger, from which he was unexpect- 
ey a during his travels and voyages to the Greek Islands.—Surtees’s History 
of Durham. 
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own expense, though assisted by Mr. 
Seymer of Lombard-street, a chapel 
for his tenants in Spitalfields. He 
bequeathed 50/. to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowlege, and an 
exhibition of 10/. per ann. to a poor 
scholar that shall be of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, and bred up at the Gram- 
mar-school of Wye in Kent. He be- 
queathed his valuable Greek medals 
to the library of the Dean and Chap- 
ter at Durham. 

He married Grace, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Higgons, Knt.* of Grewell, 
near Odiham, Hants, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Sir Bevil Granville, by whom 
he had several children (see the pedi- 
gree in vol. c11. pt. i. p. 397). 

In the year 1682 he published his 
travels, under the title of ‘‘ A Journey 
into Greece, by George Wheler, Esq. 
in company of Dr. Spon of Lyons, in 
six books, with four tables of Coins,+ 
and variety of Sculptures.”” A work 
which must have greatly excited the 
curiosity of the public at that time, 
which has been always held in high 
estimation by the medallist and the 
antiquary, and from which, even at 
the present day, although we have 
had so many travellers and tourists 
since its publication, may be derived 
both entertainment and information. 

Sir George travelled with an enthu- 
siastic veneration for the philosophers, 
poets, and heroes of antiquity, and 
feelingly deplores the situation of 
Greece, as “‘ a country once mistress 
of the civil world, and a most famous 
nursery both of arms and sciences, 
but now a lamentable example of the 
instability of human things.” But 
although the liberation of Greece at 
that period ‘‘ stood not within the 
prospect of belief,”? he actively inte- 
rested himself for her amelioration. 
He entertained, in conjunction with 
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Dr. Wocdroffe, of Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, the benevolent design of esta- 
blishing an English college for the 
education of native Greeks ;{ and he 
contributed with Dr. Covell, to a 
stipend for a native Greek student 
named Dionysius. In a letter respect- 
ing the course of his studies, Sir 
George ‘‘ recommends something of 
rhetoric, logic, and natural philosophy, 
the last of which they are entirely 
ignorant of in those countries; from 
thence the reading of the Scriptures, 
especially the New Testament, very 
carefully over; and then St. Clement’s 
and St. Ignatius’s Epistles, Justin 
Martyr’s Apologies : and of the Latin, 
Minutius Felix, and Tertullian’s Apo- 
logies, and St. Austin de Civitate Dei. 
These would give him such an idea of 
the Christian religion, and the primi- 
tive Church, as would show him the 
excellency of the Church of England 
much better I believe than any dispute 
can do.” 

After recommending him to compose 
a Grammar from the vulgar Greek to 
the ancient, he expresses a wish that 
his opinions may be formed by read- 
ing rather than by argumentation ; by 
letting him know the respect we have 
always had for the Greek Church, and 
the little difference there is between 
us in points of any moment—none in 
fundamentals,—that we adhere close to 
the Scriptures, and for the interpreta- 
tion of them ¢o the primitive Fathers 
and first Councils. 

Besides the volumes above mention- 
ed, Sir G. Wheler published in 1689, 
a small 8vo, entitled, ‘‘ An Account 
of the Churches, or places of assembly 
of the primitive Christians, from the 
Churches of Tyre, Jerusalem, and 
Constantinople, described by Eusebius, 
and ocular Observations of several 
very ancient Edifices yet extant in 














* Sir ‘Thomas Higgons was sent by Charles II. in the character of Ambassador 
and Envoy Extraordinary, to convey the Order of the Garter, in 1668, to John George 
second Elector of Saxony. His Journal, consisting of 98 pages, is among the Har- 
leian MSS. no. 7374. It contains some curious and amusing particulars respecting 
the Elector’s court, illustrative of the manners of the times. Amongst other recrea- 
tions, the Ambassador was entertained with Bear-baiting, in which the Elector per- 
sonally bore a conspicuous part. It is inscribed by Lord Oxford :—“ This book was 
given to me by Mrs. Higgons, who was sister to Sir Thomas Higgons the traveller.” 

+ Swift, in his researches after Bouts rimés, whilst singing the praises of Signora 
Domitilla, could not avoid adverting to these. 

“¢ Wheler, Sir George, in travels wise, 
Gives us a medal of Plautilla; 
But O, the Empress has not eyes, 
Nor lips, nor breast, like Domitilla.,—Swift’s Works, vol. xviii. 

While Garrick was acting in Goodman’s Fields, Barberini and Domitilla were 
dancers at Covent Garden —Burney’s Hist. of Music, vol. iv. p. 447. 

¢ Surtees’ History of Dusham. 
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these parts, with a seasonable applica- 
tion.” Dedicated to Dr. George Hicks, 
Dean of Worcester. 


The Author gives a curious account of 
the construction of various ancient 
Churches, descriptions of many of them, 
and the order observed in their assem- 
blies, which was conducted with great au- 
thority, and at the same time with great 
simplicity and plainness, and in his appli- 
cation of what has been advanced to the 
Church of England, endeavours to shew 
that the ‘* primitive order of divine ser- 
vice might be adapted to our present 
liturgy without altering any thing of the 
matter, and not very much of the manner 
of it.” 

His object is to bring those who 
have separated from the national Church 
to agree to worship God together in the 
unity of the spirit, in the bonds of peace, 
in reverence and godly fear, in the same 
spirit with truth, without excluding de- 
cency and order. He concludes, ‘ cer- 
tainly as there is nothing more desirable 
in this world, so nothing should be more 
earnestly endeavoured by those that have 
the weighty charge of Christ’s sheep and 
lambs committed to their charge, than to 
bring them into Christ’s fold, to be at per- 
fect unity in faith and charity, in doctrine 
and practice. And I must profess my 
ignorance to all the world of any more 
effectual means than the laying before the 
world the practice of the apostolic and 
primitive Christians, next to the Scrip- 
tures concerning these things, to bring this 
to pass.” 

He also published in 1698 another 
small octavo, entitled, ‘‘The Protestant 
Monastery, or Christian G&conomics, 
containing directions for the Religious 
Conduct of a Family.” 

In this work our author gives an ac- 
count of some of the early communities, 
who, as they exceeded the common sort 
of Christians in acts of devotion, piety, 
and charity, in employing themselves in 
all commendable arts, studying all useful 
knowledge, and teaching mankind both 
by their life and conversation their duty 
towards God and towards man; they 
were not only tolerable but commendable 
societies; and he shews, as they became 
corrupted by the Romish Church, that 
they are the most useless, unprofitable, 
burthensome, and pernicious part of the 
Christian world. 

He likewise endeavours to shew, that 
monasteries for women would not be al- 
ways prejudicial, provided nothing should 
be imposed upon them that may infringe 
or abridge their liberty; that they should 
be always at liberty to marry, to remain, 
or to leave the society at any period; by 
such establishments many of the incon- 


veniences which females are subjected to 
might be avoided. 

But the pious conduct of private fami- 
lies are the monasteries he designs prin- 
cipally to recommend ; and he addresses 
various useful instructions to the several 
sorts of masters of families. 

He first addresses himself to the la- 
bourer, “ To those of the lowest degree, 
as the basis on which the rest of the given 
pyramids of human greatness are built.” 
« How usual is it by most English vil- 
lages and towns, to observe and see the 
commons well planted with pretty cot- 
tages, each built by the industry of some 
honest labourers; seated in the midst of 
a little fruitful spot of garden, inclosed 
with a hedge of green, kept clipt and 
smooth, as thick and lasting, if not more 
beautiful, than any wall; planted with an 
orchard,and such green and fragrant herbs, 
and many times sweet flowers, as are both 
for necessary use and pleasure. The 
doors without well stocked with pretty 
children innocently playing, and the house 
well furnished with all needful things, and 
these well ordered by a cleanly wife, one 
who doth much more work than keep 
them neat and sweet, being a help to her 
husband really meet and comfortable. 
To these, without a strain of poetry, may 
be made a real landscape of many a living 
creature feeding hardly upon the ground, 
while the good and careful father and 
husband is at some distance off, gaining 
his own and their daily bread, by the 
sweat of those brows whose labour is 
not in vain in the Lord.” 

He proceeds to remark, that this poor 
labourer, and that every Christian even 
of the meanest degree and capacity, if fur- 
nished with the Apostles’ Creed, the 'Ten 
Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer, 
with some other short prayers and praises 
daily offered to God, with a zealous and 
conscientious heart, will be truly accept- 
able to him. Many other very useful 
instructions are added, for those who live 
by the labour of their hands, to enable 
them to “ serve God with gladness, and 
to praise him with joyful lips.” 

Other additional persuasives and ar- 
guments are addressed to those who live 
by the labour of others; and lastly to 
those of great estates and great quality, 
which, though perhaps more adapted to 
the manners of the times in which he 
lived, are in many particulars not unsuit- 
able to our own. 

«But I would not be thought so ri- 
gidly to recommend devotion with all its 
ornaments, as to exclude manly exercises 
and female divertisements. Most consi- 
derable men of quality have fine stables 
belonging to their seats; I should be glad 
to see them as such, furnished with fine 
horses and more accomplished riders. 
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Hunting indeed savours more of the race 
of Esau than of Jacob; yet I doubt not 
but it may be moderately used very inno- 
cently. Shooting and fencing are also 
both diverting, and useful for men to de- 
fend themselves and the public; and I had 
much rather hear good music, and see 
fine dancing in the persons of qualities’ 
houses I am visiting, than the harsh rat- 
tling of dice and the shuffling of cards all 
night and day. But I would have them 
both reformed. It is usual in several 
gentlemen’s houses, that many of the ser- 
vants play upon the violin so well as to 
measure out a dance, for want of better 
music. I wish they would also, or alto- 
gether, so learn to sing and play anthems 
and psalms or spiritual songs, as to make 
more divine harmony; rather divine hymns 
than obscene songs to Bacchus, Ceres, 
Priapus. Music is one of the most di- 
vine divertisements and pleasures of hea- 
ven and earth. It is great pity it should 
be so antichristianly profaned, to the com- 
mendation of gluttony, drunkenness, and 
debauchery.* 

“ Dancing also is both a manly, a vir- 
tuous, and was and is in Greece a reli- 
gious exercise; but as we use it to pro- 
fane tunes, of wicked and obscene songs, 
it is rather a support to vice, sin, and 
wickedness, than an encouragement to 
virtue, or so much as an innocent diver- 
tisement. 

“ Certainly, there are the most noble 
themes in the world to be found in Scrip- 
ture history for the best poetry, the most 
delightful music, and consequently for 
the most sprightly measures of activity ; 
and why these should not take place of 
those, in a Christian kingdom and society, 
is a subject as much to be admired as 
condoled. Had this light and darkness 
been actually separated, as Archbishop 
Laud designed and endeavoured at in 
vain, I do not believe we had heard or 
seen so much profanation of the Lord’s 
Day as was before and since in this na- 
tion. 

« There are many other commendable 
arts and virtuous sciences that might be 
studied, learned, and practised among so 
great a number of gentlemen, persons, 
and attendants, as are usually in great 
men’s houses; as painting, needlework, 
planting, gardening, carving, turning, &c. 
of which there is no need to be particular. 
I have heard say, in the times no longer 
ago than King Charles I. that many no- 
blemen’s and gentlemen’s houses in the 
country were like academies, where the 
gentlemen and women of lesser fortunes 
came for education with those of the fa- 
mily; among which number was the fa- 





* Such were the manners of the reign 
of Charles II. and even till the middle of 
the last century. 
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mous Sir Bevil Granville and his lady, 
father and mother of our present Lord of 
Bath: and indeed no man should be in 
such a family without some ingenuous 
art, virtuous employment, or useful call- 
ing. It ever seemed to me very unrea- 
sonable that any should be bred up and 
live without some particular calling or 
employment, either divine, civil, or mili- 
tary, or some other virtuous and honest 
craft, whereby (if by Providence or his 
own misfortunes, he happened to be re- 
duced to mean circumstances) he may be 
able to support himself or family, if need 
be, without the assistance of others, which 
is the last extremity of the misfortunes of 
this life. And this we find all wise 
Governments in ancient times did pro- 
vide for. It was not below St. Paul, 
though he was a Roman and a man of 
quality, to be also by occupation a tent- 
maker; the Grand Signors of the Ot- 
toman empire to this day are taught some 
handicraft trade, and we find great men 
among the Roman Collegii Fabrorum ; 
and | cannot think it a discreet part of 
the pride of this world, to count men less 
noble or genteel by being bred up in vir- 
tuous trades, employments, or callings. 
I am sure, whatever a man thinks of him- 
self, or is esteemed by the custom of more 
later ages (which I take to be the dotage 
of the world), a man must be more valu- 
able to the world and to himself, that 
can employ himself, and be helpful to 
others, than he who neither can help 
himself nor others. Tho’ I do not say 
but a man whose predecessors have left 
him a plentiful fortune, may virtuously 
employ himself in the management of 
that, and so may not have need of a par- 
ticular calling ; yet such of them, who by 
their studies in the laws of God and their 
countries, in military arts or discipline, 
and thereby put themselves for employ- 
ment in Church and State, seem to be 
mounted many steps higher in degree of 
real worth, than those who have altoge- 
ther neglected the acquiring such accom- 
plishments.” 

To these observations are added others 
on the duties of watching, fasting, the 
distribution of medicines and hospitality, 
with forms of prayer for the use of pri- 
vate families, taken out of the Common 
Prayer, to which are added some hymns, 
with a few short tunes. 


By the favour of Mrs. Wheler I am 
enabled to add to these extracts the 
following Letter : 

Durham, June 10, 1707. 

Most dear and hont Mr. Dean,—I have 
the favour both of your kind letter to me, 
and very acceptable present to our rev. 
brethren, who return you their thanks 
with very particular respect. I have not 
yet perused it all through, but that part 
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that vindicates the apostolic order of 
Episcopacy, the proper sacrifice of Chris- 
tian Priests, and Altar, I have read with 
much satisfaction; containing fully the 
sentiments I always had of them, and, I 
believe, received from you or your direc- 
tion of my studies. Only there is one 
notion of our Christian eucharistical sa- 
crifice, as a peace offering annexed to the 
grand sacrifice of Christ on the cross, I 
have not yet met with in this excellent 
book. But it is contained in a Sermon 
of yours I many years ago had a copy of, 
and from thence often made use of that 
notion in my sacramental sermons. You 
have done justice to Dr. Outram’s and 
Dr. Cudworth’s notions upon that point. 
And it is upon such learned men’s wrong 
notions, through their greater accuracy in 
rabbinical learning, than of the primitive 
writers of the Church, that the contempt 
both of the Christian priesthood, altar, 
and sacrifice, has been grounded by our 
own and foreign reformers. 

But indeed this is owing more to par- 
ticular celebrated writers than to any 
public acts of our Church; as you have 
very well shown out of the Rubrics and 
substance of our first and succeeding Li- 
turgies. But indeed, our general neglect 
of the Rubric is one great reason of the 
rise of such slight if not profane notions, 
and contempt of the sacred oblation, two 
whereof are very notorious. 

The first is, that the preparation of 
the oblation is generally left to ignorant 
and slovenly persons called Parish Clerks, 
but who are but laymen, and so placed 
on the high altar in a rude and indecent 
manner. 

The other is, that it is placed on the 
high table before the time of the offerings, 
against a plain Rubric of our book, and 
all the primitive (I believe) and am sure 
both the oriental Liturgies, as well as 
occidental. It is immediately before the 
prayer for the state of Christ’s church: 
*« And when there is a Communion, the 
priest shall then place upon the table 
so much bread and wine, &c. After which 
done, the priest shall say.” 

But now this is not so much as observ- 
ed in cathedral churches I ever was at the 
communion of, for want of which being 
gravely and reverendly performed, has 
much helped, I doubt not, to raise such 
unsound notions, and to make the table 
of the Lord, the offering of the Lord, and 
the priests of the Lord, contemptible, as 
fully described by the prophet Malachi. 

It is against the order described by 
Justin Martyr, and that described in the 
19th Canon of the Council of Laodicea ; 
butis that which will be restored with great. 
difficulty, nor can be done without the 
Archb’ps and B’ps commanding a strict 
conformity to the Rubrick. 


Letter of Sir George Wheler. 111 


I should be glad to hear your sense of 
the Geneva Epistle. You may remem- 
ber it was the general sense of the French 
Protestants, when we were together there, 
which was the reason we communicated 
with them. And I remember Mons. 
Claude frequently professed the same to 
us, and Mons. Tronehin of Geneva fre- 
quently did the same to me, when I re- 
turned out of the Levant that way. 

They appeal to travellers, you see, and 
if something were writ upon that point, it 
might do good. 

I am sorry to find you have been so ill. 
That it may please God to restore both 
yours and your lady’s health, are the sin- 
cere wishes and constant prayers of your 
most affectionate pupil, friend, and hum. 
ble servant, Geo. WHELER, 

These to the Rev. Mr. Dean Hicks, 
at his house in Ormond-street, Red 

Lion Fields, Holborn, at London. 


These extracts and letter evince the 
pious and liberal tendency of Sir Geo. 
Wheler’s mind, and his anxious wish 
that the precept of the Apostle should 
be obeyed, ‘‘ Let all things be done 
decently and in order,” that he was 
free from the hypocritical puritanism 
of the age which preceded him, and 
from the profligacy of that in which 
he lived. 

As a traveller he had thoroughly 
qualified himself for the design he had 
undertaken. With a perfect know- 
ledge of the learned languages, and 
intimately acquainted with classical 
authors, he was enabled to decypher 
and copy numerous inscriptions. His 
sketches, though slight, are faithful ; 
and the views of the Odeum, the Tem- 
ple of the Winds, the Parthenon, and 
various other antiquities, must have 
been highly acceptable to his readers 
at the time he published. 


He likewise paid considerable at- 
tention to the natural history of Greece. 
He gives engravings of various plants, 
which he describes himself; as Dr. 
Spon, he tells us, did not at all con- 
cern himself about them. He also 
enumerates several hundreds. My 
friend the late Dr. Pulteney, in his 
Historical and Biographical Sketches 
of the Progress of Botany, observes, 
that ‘‘ these catalogues sufficiently 
evince his knowledge of the botany of 
his time.”” He brought from the east 
several plants, which had not been 
cultivated in Britain before. Among 
these the hypericum olympicum (St. 
John’s wort of Olympus,) is a well- 
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known plant introduced by this learn- 
ed traveller. Ray, Morison, and Plu- 
kenet, all acknowledge their obliga- 
tions for curious plants received from 
hm.””'* 

Having acquired a practical know- 
ledge of surveying, he took the bear- 
ings of various objects by the compass 
on mountains and other elevated situ- 
ations, and by the assistance of the 
latitudes, which had been carefully 
taken by Mr. Vernon, he was enabled 
to give a map of Achaia, and plans of 
various districts. These operations it 
required courage and resolution to ac- 
complish, and they were frequently 
attended with personal danger. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten, that whilst 
he benefited science and literature by 
his travels, he returned uncorrupted 
by the superstitions, and uncontami- 
nated by the vices, of the countries 
which he visited. 

His character is so judiciously 
summed up by the historian of Dur- 
hum, that I shall subjoin it in his 
own words : 


« Many interesting traits of Sir George 
Wheler’s character and disposition may 
be gathered from his printed works (which 
afford the strongest evidence of coming 
from the heart as well as the head), and 
from much of his correspondence, which 
is still preserved in the family. His reli- 
gion, though austere in regard to himself, 
never rendered him harsh or severe in his 
judgment of others; and, however strict 
in his own observances, he was neither 
an enemy to innocent recreations, nor to 
personal accomplishments, when consis- 
tent with the purity of the Christian cha- 
racter; and, though sincerely attached 
both by judgment and inclination to the 
discipline and institutes of that Church of 
which he was a member, bis zeal and cha- 
rity embraced the whole Christian world. 
Nor will it, on the whole, perhaps, be 
more than justice to conclude that few 
ever more happily united the dignified 
manners and sentiments of birth and rank 
with the venerable simplicity and mo- 
desty of the Christian pastor, than Sir 
George Wheler.”—Surtees’s History of 
Durham, vol. I. 


The remains of the archiepiscopal re- 


sidence at Charing arestill considerable, 
The outer walls inclose a space of two 
acres and three roods, but were for- 
merly more extensive; a field called 
the Court Lodge Close having been 
included. The great gateway has the 
flattened Tudor arch, and the hooks, 
on which were hung ponderous gates 
sufficient to withstand the ordinary 
assaults of an impatient multitude, 
still remain. This gate, with a 
smaller one adjoining, leads to the 
court-yard, around which were the 
offices. A small door, now closed 
up and communicating with the por- 
ter’s lodge, is still to be seen; and 
above the entrance gate, is visible the 
back of a handsome fire-place, the 
formation being of tiles placed her- 
ringbone fashion, which appears to 
indicate a much earlier date than the 
repair and additions made by Cardinal 
Morton. 

On the left of the court-yard are si- 
tuated the cloisters, much dilapidated, 
and adjoining them two large gable- 
ended buildings, now converted into 
stables and cottages, on the side next 
the market-place or approach to the 
principal gateway in the village. 

The building facing the entrance 
appears to have been the palace it- 
self. It had formerly a gable-ended 
wall, in which was a square window 
of considerable dimensions, but is 
now mouldering into decay. This 
building must have been altered, and 
adapted to the purposes of family re- 
sidence, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
both from the style of some of the 
windows, and the date (1586) which 
appears in an elegant niche on the 
south side. It is now inhabited as a 
farm-house by Mr. Kennet, who rents 
the manor farm. On the north side 
was the chapel, of which the remains 
of the east window, majestic in ruin, 
still present a striking and picturesque 
appearance. There are no side .win- 
dows remaining, they having been de- 
stroyed some years since, on account 
of their dangerous state. The hall, or 
refectory, and dormitory were situated 
nearly close to the east end of the 





* Dr. Pulteney in the same work mentions that Sir George’s son, the Rev. Gran- 
ville Wheler, distinguished himself as a gentleman of science and a polite scholar. 
** Let me be allowed to add,” says he, “‘ that I wish to mention the name of this gen- 
tleman with gratitude, from the recollection of that encouragement which I personally 
received {rom him in my pursuits of natural history at a very early period of life, and 
which was of such a nature as seldom fails to animate the minds of the young to exer- 


tion and improvement.” 
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chapel. The former a spacious apart- 
ment, the seat of hospitality, 


Where in luxurious ease reclin’d, 
Peers, Cardinals, and Kings have din’d, 
Whilst, in the custom of the age, 
A monk * recites the sacred page, 
And hungry crowds await to share 
The fragments of the sumptuous fare; 
Where Morten, safe from dangers past, 
( The rival Roses join’d at last) 
Whose counsels gain’d the King his 
Crown, 
No more in dread of Richard’s frown, 
Full goblets with his Sovereign shared, 
Beneath the roof himself had reared; 
Where Warham strove to entertain 
Stern Henry with his pompous train, 
When proudly he rode forth to hold 
Converse with France on Cloth of Gold; 
Where More’s unceasing wit gave birth 
To smiles and shouts of social mirth ;— 
Lonesome and mute, no more as then 
Enliven’d by the “ hum of men,” 
Seiz’d by the Tyrant’s grasping hand, 
Shorn of the grandeur Morton plann’d, 
Defac’d, despoil’d, depriv’d of light, 
Chang’d to a barn, now meets the sight. 
The owl, sole guardian of the room, 
Enjoys its silence and its gloom, 
By twilight only charm’d from sleep, 
While rats and mice their vespers keep. 
That all remains thus mutable below, 
A truth so meet for mortal man to know, 
This “ gorgeous palace” and its “solemn 
temple” show. 


In this mutilated and transformed 
structure, a large square slab of Beth- 
ersden marble, fastened in the north 
wall, is supposed to have been the 
site of the fire-place. There has been 
an elegant window in the apartment, 
but it has been long closed up, and a 
granary built against it. Above the 
hall was appropriately placed the dor- 
mitory, of which the stone steps at 
the west end of the barn are the only 
vestiges remaining. 

The engraving (see Plate IT.) repre- 
sents the remains of the Chapel, the 
refectory, and dormitory, with out- 
buildings ; above which appears the 
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tower of Charing church, and to the 
left the vicarage house. 

In digging near the vicarage, sewers 
and traces of apartments of an octa- 
gonal form have been discovered, the 
floors and sides being of tiles, placed 
similarly to those of the fire-place 
over the gateway. It has been sup- 
posed that the culinary offices were 
situated here; but this may be only 
conjecture. 

Coins at various times and of va- 
rious periods, from Edward I. II. Ill. 
to Charles I. have been found here, 
chiefly of brass or copper, few of sil- 
ver, and very rarely of gold, besides 
morastic coins calied Abbey pieces, 
counters, or jettons, in abundance. ¢ 

Yours, &c. Tuos. Rackert. 
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Mr. UrsBan, 

I CLOSED my last letter on ancient 
Sculpture with some remarks upon the 
fanciful and ludicrous subjects which 
so frequently occur among the deco- 
rations of ecclesiastical buildings. Be- 
fore I notice any more examples, | 
will observe that the minor features of 
architecture were not governed by 
fixed principles, but by rules altoge- 
ther indeterminate and arbitrary, and, 
consequently, that sculptured orna- 
ments, one of the chief of these fea- 
tures, were either adopted or omitted, 
as best suited the taste or the means 
of the architect ; and that there was 
no limit to the choice of subjects for 
the purpose of decoration. Represen- 
tations of buildings and patterns of 
tracery were admired ornaments at 
all periods; and in the splendid style 
of the 15th century, texts and inscrip- 
tions very often superseded other en- 
richments. The parapets of Long 
Melford Church in Suffolk, exhibif 
decorations of this kind; and as the 
inscriptions have never been accurately 





* Here was a Benedictine monastery, consisting of a prior and 12 monks. 


+ The use of jettons, or counters, is shown by both the English and French 
names ; the latter, from jetter to cast (whence the phrase to cast up accounts) was merely 


for caleulation. 


This was performed by means of a board marked with parallel lines. 


The bottom line was the place of units, and the second of tens; each superior line 


multiplying tenfold in the same manner. 


Though intricate in appearance, it became 


easy from practice; and in abbies-where the revenue was complex, they were much 


used. 


Lord Bacon, in his character of Bishop Morton, speaks of his being oné 


of the King’s “casting counters.” French jettons exist from Philip VI. 1328. 


Gent. Mac, August, 1833. 
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published, I will now give them from 
copies taken in 1821. 

Over the clerestory windows on the 
south side : 


“ Pray for the sowlis of Roger Moryell 
Margarete and Kateryn his wyffis of 
* whos goodis the seyd Kateryn, John 
Clopton Mast Wyllyem Qwaytis and 
John Smyth dede these VI archis new 
repair and ded make the tabill at the aw- 
tere anno Domini Millesimo quadrin- 
gentisimo octogesi® p’m. Pray for the 
sowl of Thomas Couper y* wych y* 
narch dede repa*®. Pray for ye sowl of 
Law. Martyn and Marion his wyf’ and 
for Richard Martyn and Elizabeth and 
Jone hys wyvys and frendis thyat thys 
chauncel repared a®° Doi M°eCCCC 
LXX.” 


On the parapet of the south aile : 

“ John Clopton Maist’ Robt. Coteler 
and Thoms Elys did ys arch make glase 
and ye ruf wt.” 


On the porch : 


“‘ Pray for y® soulis of William Clop- 
ton, Margery and Margy his wifi’ and 
for y® soule of Alice Clopton and for 
John Clopto’ and for alle thoo solis y* 
the seyd John is bou’de to prey for.” * 


On the south aisle: 


“ Pray for the soule of Rog. Morrell 
of who’ good’ y'* arch wa’ made. Pray 
for y® soull’ of John Keche and for his 
fad’ and mod’ of who’ good’ r arche’ wa’ 
made. P’y for y® soull’ of Thom’s Elys 
and Jone his wife and for y® good sped 
of Jone Elys mak’s h’of. 

«Pray for y® soull’ of John Pie, and 
Alys his wyf? of who’ good’ y's arch wa’ 
made and y** twe’y wy’dowy’ glasid. 

“Py for y® souli’ of John Dist’ and 
Alis, a’d for the good sped of John Dist 
and Xp’ian mak’s h’of. Pray for the 
soulis of Laurens Martyn and Marion 
his wyffe Elysabeth Martyn a’d Jone 
and for y® good estat of Richard Martyn 
and Roger Martyn and y’ wyvis and alle 

* chyldrn of ....... +» Was made anno 
omini Millesimo CCCC°eLXXxX°- 
XIIIJS°.” + 

On the south side of the Lady Cha- 
pel: 

‘“‘ Pray for the sowle of John Hyll and 
for the sowle of John Clopton esqwyer 
and pray for the sowle of Rychard Love- 
day Boteler wyth John Clopton off whos 
godys this Chapell ys imbaytyllyd by hys 
excewtors.” 





* Arms of Clopton: Sable, a bend 
Argent, between two cottices zig-zag. 

+ Arms of Martin: Argent, a chevron 
Vert between three mascles, a border en- 
grailed Or. 
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On the east end of the Lady Chapel : 


‘¢ Pray for the soulis of William Clop- 
to’ esquyer Margery and Margy his 
wifis and for all ther parentis and chil- 
dr’n and for the soule of Alice Clopton 
and for John Clopton and for all his 
children.” 


On the north side of the Lady Cha- 
pel: 

«¢ And for all tho’ soulis that the seid 
John is bou’de to p’y for which deed _ y'* 
Chapel newe repare a° De Me CCCC. 
LXXXXVI>. Christ’ sit testis hec me 
n’o exhibuisse. Ut merear laudes set ¢ 
ut spiritus memoretur Roger Smyth and 
Robert Smyth.” § 


In the parapet of the clerestory, 
north side of the body : 

“« Pray for the sowlis of Roberd Spa- 
r’we and Marion his wife and for Thom’s 
Cowper and M’g’et his wif of qwos 
goodis Mast’ Gilis Dent Joh’ Clopton 
Jo’n Smyth and Roger Smyth wyth ye 
help of y® weel disposyd me’ of this town 
dede these sev’n archis new repare anno 
Domini Milesimo CCCC»” 


These inscriptions are the best or- 
naments on the exterior of Melford 
Church. The extent and proportions 
of the building are magnificent. The 


. windows are crowded and very hand- 


some, and the spaces over and be- 
tween them have not escaped enrich- 
ment; but the taste and talent of the 
sculptor are not seen to advantage in 
any part of this superb edifice. 

I will now, in pursuance of the 
subject from the regular order of 
which I have digressed, describe se- 
veral specimens of sculpture remark- 
able for their invention, their singu- 
larity, or the merit of their execution. 

A carving in the north aile of York 
Minster exhibits a church, before the 
door of which is the kneeling figure of 
a fox, ecclesiastically habited, pre- 
senting a crozier to a monk, who also 
kneels, and accepts with feigned re- 
luctance the proffered dignity. On 
the top of the building is a baboon or 
bear in ecclesiastical robes, apparently 
seconding the good wishes of the dig- 
nified fox. 

The following are among the sub- 
jects on the misereres in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel. 1.Thecentral figures 

¢ Sic. 

§ Arms of Smith: Argent, a chevron 
Gules, between three crosslets Sable. 

Another coat of Smyth: Ermine, 
three torteaux. 
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represent a friar carried away by the 
Devil: on the right, as the cause of 
the evil, a woman with child: on the 
left, another fiend playing the cymbals. 
2. A man with spinning utensils bare 
breeched, a woman with a rod bela- 
bouring him. 3. A monkey playing 
the bagpipes ; a boar playing the flute. 
4. A boy flogging another, whose 
head is held between the legs of a 
third. 5. The Devil carrying off a 
monk while in the act of counting his 
money. 6. A fox in tilting armour 
with lance couched, mounted on a 
goose. 7. A goose in like manner 
mounted on a fox, his foot curiously 
inserted in the stirrup. 

Representations of punishment, 
however, if we were to judge of these 
sculptures, were deemed as efficacious 
in impressing the mind, if not even 
more so, than those designed to in- 
struct through the medium of hiero- 
glyphic figures, or to allure by associ- 
ation with the varying scenes of life. 
Yet even these awful subjects did not 
escape the universal appetite for the 
ludicrous and absurd. 1 do not now 
allude to the more tremendous inflic- 
tions either of this life or the next, 
though these would form no excep- 
tion to the remark just made; but if 
the frequency of its repetition, and the 
odd manner in which it is often de- 
scribed, were any proof, we might 
safely presume that the flagellation of 
school boys supplied as much amuse- 
ment to the operator and spectators, 
as it did light to the understandings 
of the sufferers. At St. Mary’s 
Church in Oxford, and also in York 
Minster, the process of whipping 
forms the entire subject of the re- 
spective sculptures.. But of all the 
scholastic pieces with which I am ac- 
quainted, the most ludicrous appears 
on a stall in the collegiate church at 
Manchester. It personates a sow 
teaching a group of young pigs, 
which are holding their books, and 
are seemingly awed by the grave and 
threatening aspect of the sapient pe- 
dagogue, who is in an erect posture, 
and holding an enormous rod in her 
paw. 

The moderns apply grotesque sculp- 
tures unsparingly, and usually select 
the most hideous or most deformed 
monsters as the characteristic orna- 
ments of architecture. The restored 
part of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
presents a variety of these barbarous 


figures selected from the ancient build- 
ing; and the corbels in Carfax Church 
are the productions of a mind more 
easily imbued with the spirit of de- 
formity and ugliness, than impressed 
with the beauty and magnificence of 
Pointed architecture. The parapets 
of ancient churches supply an almost 
endless diversity of fanciful orna- 
ments; elegant specimens of foliage 
and flowers, heraldic devices, angels, 
busts of Bishops and Kings, and fi- 
gures of savage monsters promiscu- 
ously fixed in an even line over the 
windows, while the arches of the 
windows themselves rest on corbels, 
sometimes of admirable design, and 
often of the most ludicrous. But the 
ancients frequently suited the subject 
to the situation. In the spandrels of 
a door in the hall of Halnaker, the 
cellarer is represented with a flagon, 
and the invitation come here and 
drpnke, till lately distinguished the 
entrance to the spacious old cellar. 
Time was when the invitation was 
not exhibited in vain, but it has sur- 
vived the attachment to hospitality as 
it was practised formerly, and has at 
length been swept away with the 
walls of that magnificent mansion. 
The figures on the exterior of the hall 
of Haddon Hall indicate the appropri- 
ation of the building, by appearing 
with the various utensils which pro- 
mote hospitality and good cheer. 
Figures playing on musical instru- 
ments are common. Several on the 
north side of Cirencester Church are 
represented with the guitar, lute, 
harp, horn, and tamborine. Among 
these sculptures appears a man in a 
hunting dress, holding in his left hand 
an arrow, and in the other a scroll, 
inscribed be merrp, under him a bu- 
gle. Some of the busts are finely 
carved, and a figure which possessed 
considerable merit in this respect, is 
very much mutilated. It represents 
Death holding a spade in his right 
hand, and a bell in his left. The sides 
of the nave of Adderbury Church also 
present a great variety of singular 
sculptures. Grotesque figures of men 
and animals are mingled with others 
distorted by violent employments, and 
with many in graceful attitudes and 
of elegant design; but the far greater 
number carry musical instruments. 
Over the point of a window on the 
south side, is a curious and well-exe- 
cuted piece of sculpture, representing 
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two crowned figures, one of them in 
the attitude of prayer, between two 
angels kneeling, and in the devotional 
posture. 

The utmost beauty of ornament, 
and the most extravagant devices of 
fancy, are combined with the sculp- 
tured enrichments of Waynfiete’s ar- 
chitecture ; but his favourite emblem, 
the lily, appears in a thousand grace- 
ful positions, and exceeds the aggre- 
gate number of all the other decora- 
tions. The gateway of the college, 
and the porch of the chapel, are 
among the fairest monuments of ar- 
chitectural excellence: the lily and 
the royal device of Edward 1V. are 
sculptured with exquisite delicacy 
among the mouldings, and in panels. 

Pointed architecture owes much of 
its splendour to the facility with which 
its ornaments were exchanged and ap- 
propriated. The refined invention of 
the architect and the crude fancy of 
the sculptor were equally applicable, 
so that propriety of place, as it re- 
garded the fixed position and propor- 
tion of cornices and mouldings, was 
strictly attended to. The pelican of 
Bishop Fox prevails in the ornaments 
of his architecture. It surmounts the 
gable of his school-house at Gran- 
tham, and, after assuming a place 
among the enrichments which cover his 
splendid sepulchral chapel in Winches- 
ter Cathedral, it crowns the lofty tur- 
rets of the parapet. The cardinal’s hat 
and the two silver pillars of state are 
conspicuous in Wolsey’s architecture 
at Oxford; and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Wolsey’s rival in architectural 
magnificence, excluded, with very few 
exceptions, the common ornaments of 
the style, and exhibited in their place 
the cognizances of his noble family. 
The cornice of the great gateway of 
Thornbury Castle is embellished with 
shields bearing the knot, the mantle, 
the antelope, and the swan, in subor- 
dination to the ruby chevron on a 
golden shield with its supporters, 
which occupies a more elevated posi- 
tion in the centre of the design; and 
these badges are numerously repeated 
on the chimnies and windows of the 
whole building. 

These remarks on grotesque and 
other sculptures have. carried me be- 
yond the period when carving in wood 
was attempted with the greatest suc- 
cess, both as to its general use and 
its beauty. It is, therefore, necessary 
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to retrace our steps in the order of 
time, for the purpose of examining the 
progressive advancement of this art. [ 
shall at present offer nofurther remarks 
on Sculpture and carving in stone. It 
has already been shown with what 
success statues were executed in this 
material, it will therefore be readily 
imagined that the inferior works of 
the chisel exhibited the utmost deli- 
cacy and beauty of which they were 
capable. I have also traced the anti- 
quity of sculptures in wood, as far as 
I am authorised by existing examples, 
to which I may here add, as one of 
the oldest remains of wood-work, the 
elegant tomb supporting the effigy of 
William Longspee in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral; and, as specimens of the oldest 
furniture, the very curious table in 
the chapter-house of the same church; 
part of the pulpit in the refectory of 
Beaulieu Abbey; and the chancel 
screens in Chinnor and Cropredy 
Churches in Oxfordshire. But the 
stalls in the choir of Winchester Ca- 
thedral, and the Bishop’s throne in 
Exeter Cathedral, are structures of 
incomparable magnificence produced 
early in the fourteenth century. Whe- 
ther we examine their proportions, 
the style of their architecture, the 
general distribution, or minute beauty 
of their ornaments, or the elaborate 
and accurate execution of the carv- 
ing throughout, they are evidently 
the production of correct taste, and 
of workmen profound in their art. 
The throne is entire, and the stalls 
escaped the destructive industry and 
zeal of the sixteenth and the fana- 
tical enthusiasm of the succeeding 
century, unhurt; but, in the nine- 
teenth century, Winchester Cathe- 
dral was. destined to suffer a visita- 
tion of taste and improvement, which 
has deprived it of many venerable 
charms, and many appropriate archi- 
tectural features. 

The excellence of the carved foliage, 
which, next to the architectural fea- 
tures, is the prevailing embellishment 
of these stalls, can only be duly ap- 
preciated by actual observation. Its 
elegant varieties appear even when 
constrained to yield to the general 
forms of crockets and finials; but it 
is to be remarked that both these or- 
naments admit of great diversities of 
shape, an observation which it would 
be superfluous to support by naming 
many examples; I shall, therefore, 
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only mention the elegant stone screen 
behind the high altar in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

Passing over the intermediate 
changes of style, we will next notice 
the choir of Chester Cathedral, which 
are splendid specimens of carved 
work, and are alone sufficient to at- 
test the skill and ingenuity of the 
sculptors of the fifteenth century. 
Neither in outline nor ornament were 
boldness and simplicity the efforts of 
the designers in these stalls. The 
same remarks may be applied to the 
elegant wooden font-covers in the 
churches of Sudbury, St. Nicho- 
las at Newcastle, the Abbey Church 
at Selby, and at Ewelme in Oxford- 
shire; all of nearly the same anti- 
quity. In these and other specimens 
which need not be enumerated, light- 
ness and loftiness were evidently con- 
sidered as necessary to the perfect 
beauty of such designs; but in this 
list 1 should include the Bishop’s 
throne in St. David’s Cathedral. It 
is a very lofty and graceful structure 
of wood, supported on four slender 
pillars, whose double tiers of cano- 
pies and pinnacles terminate in a 
crocketed spire. 

The distinguishing characteristics 
of works of the ornamental class just 
enumerated, are splendour, elegant 
proportion, and detail of ornament ; 
all these are combined in the stalls of 
Chester Cathedral. Their slender 
buttresses, tapering pinnacles, and 
open-worked canopies, are clustered 
together, and surprise us by the firm 
and unshaken manner in which they 
have so long held together. The 
screen in the north transept of Ro- 
therham Church is a surprising spe- 
crmen of carved work; its delicate 
tracery is cut out of thin slices of 
wood, and afterwards fixed on the 
sereen (a practice now commonly 
adopted for the sake of economy, but 
formerly seldom resorted to, except 
for a degree of relief not otherwise 
capable of being produced,) which is 
a solid fabric teeming with enrich- 
ments. scarcely perceptible at the op- 
posite extremity of the aile. It is so 
thickly set with ornament, that, unless 
the labour and cost which have been 
bestowed upon it, had been directed by 
the purest taste and the most con- 
summate skill, it would have possess- 
ed but little claim to our admiration ; 


as it is, we bestow our commendation 
on the ability which was thus able to 
unite the perfection of design in its 
fullest splendour with the perfection 
of sculpture. But it must still be 
doubted whether more perfect beauty 
is not to be sought in such structures 
as unite elegance and lightness with 
solidity of appearance. It is true that 
the canopies of stalls were little else 
than mere ornaments; but still the 
same observation will apply to fea- 
tures partaking of that character ; and 
beauty and strength were surely never 
more charmingly associated than in 
the stalls of Winchester Cathedral. 
Adducing specimens, however, more 
nearly contemporaneous with the 
stalls in Chester Cathedral, those at 
Gloucester may be referred to, as 
possessing this character,—a charac- 
ter which is also observable in the 
beautiful wooden porch of Holy Tri- 
nity Church at Exeter, and the brac- 
ket pillar at the corner of a once mag- 
nificent mansion in Northgate-street, 
Gloucester. 

But the disguise of solidity under a 
profusion of small ornamental mem- 
bers, became the aim of architects 
early in the fifteenth century, al- 
though, as in still carlier times, deli- 
cacy of design, such as consists in the 
clustering of many small features, ex- 
emplified in the canopy of King Ed- 
ward the Second’s monument in Glou- 
cester Cathedral, was often success- 
fully attempted, so in these some spe- 
cimens are to be selected analogous to 
the style which had been generally 
relinquished. 

But ornament did not achieve the 
subversion of the architecture, to 
which it should ever have remained 
subordinate, till a still later period. 
In the sepulchral Chapel of Bishop 
Langton, attached to the Lady Cha- 
pel of Winchester Cathedral, its ten- 
dency to the superiority is remarkably 
conspicuous. The screens, linings, 
canopies, and seats, are literally 
masses of carved work, to which the 
slender pillars, and the compartments 
of the tracery, are merely accessory. 
In this instance, the taste of the de- 
signer and the skill of the carver are 
unequally matched ; but the merit of 
the latter seduces us into admiration 
of the former. Where there is excess 
of ornament, there can be no distinc. 
tion or gradation. in the manner of 
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its distribution. The former, which 
should lead the eye over the main dis- 
tinctions of the design, and be free in 
the midst of their adornments, are in 
this instance blended and utterly ob- 
scured with carvings. To this, the 
contiguous screen of the Lady Cha- 
pel forms a pleasing contrast. It is 
broader and more lofty, and has lit- 
tle more ornament than is contained 
in the tracery of its arches. But, re- 
garding Bishop Langton’s Chapel as a 
specimen of the taste of the age which 
produced it, we must view it with in- 
terest, notwithstanding the regret it 
must excite, as exhibiting by compa- 
rison the degeneracy of a style which 
once flourished in elegant simplicity. 
This latter sentiment will not be di- 
minished by the wanton mutilation 
this curious little fabric has under- 
gone, in order to give it a character 
which the builder never intended that 
it should possess—simplicity. This 
has been vainly attempted by a reduc- 
tion of the canopy over its outer 
screen. An original design, what- 
ever be its character, can rarely be 
improved by deductions or additions ; 
and this alteration furnishes another 
proof of the sad consequence of that 
pernicious system of meddling in an- 
cient architecture, which has been 
permitted under the plea of renova- 
tion, in Winchester Cathedral. 

The introduction of Italian artists 
in the reign of King Henry the Se- 
venth, produced the same effect on 
the minuter appendages of Pointed 
architecture as it did on the architec- 
ture itself, by mingling with its cha- 
racteristic ornaments the embellish- 
ments of the heathen style, the only 
ones with which it seems to have dis- 
dained an association, and whose 
short-lived incorporation with it serv- 
ed but to hurry it forward from de- 
cline to extinction. The tomb of the 
King, and the sumptuous stalls in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, exhibit 


many dissonances which are not dis- 
coverable in the fabric itself, to which 
belongs at least the merit of purity in 
the then prevailing style of English 
Architecture. 

An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 


—-——— 


Memoir or Henry, THE LAST FitTz- 
ALAN Ear or ARUNDEL, K.G. 
(Continued from p. 18.) 

NOT longe after, the Kinge fell to 
be greviouslye sicke, uppon w advise 
amongst them then of the Counsell 
was contrived that the Lady Jaine 
Gray (whom the Lord Gilforde Dud- 
ley, a younger son to the Duke of 
Northumberland, had married) should 
be advansed to the Crowne after the 
King’s death, under colour and pre- 
tence of the said Kinge Edward’s will. 
The w“ beinge mere against the lawe, 
was neverthelesse, uppon the death of 
the Kinge, for a tyme put in execution. 
That Lady Jane was possessed of the 
Tower of London, the threasure, mu- 
nition, and all other present strengths, 
for her defence. The Maior and Al- 
dermen of London came unto her, do- 
inge theare obedience; the Duke of 
Suffolke, her ffather, tooke chardge of 
the Tower for her safety ; the Duke of 
Northumberland her ffather in lawe 
wente forward against Queene Marye, 
with the fairest band of gentlemen and 
others best furnished that haith bene 
lightly seene uppon a sudden. Yet 
God, the divertour of all good hartes, 
did strengthen the Earle, nothinge ap- 
plawded, to adventure his life, and 
losse of all he had, in breakinge his 
mynde to the Earle of Pembrooke,—a 
case then very perilous, for that Earles 
sonne the Lord Harbert had matched 
in marriage with the Lady Catheryn, 
sister to the Lady Jane.' Yet this 
Earle, thinkinge with himselfe that, if 
he might fynde the Earle of Pembroke 
righte,? they toowe should be able to 
redresse this matter, with quietnesse 





1 Arundel himself was closely connected with the unfortunate house of Grey. His 
first Countess had been Lady Katherine Grey, aunt to Lady Jane; and his own sister 
Katherine had been the first wife of Henry Lord Harrington (afterwards Duke of 
Suffolk), Lady Jane’s father, but was divorced. 


2 The Earl of Arundel and Earl of Pembroke had both signed the letter of the 
Lords of the Council to the Lady Mary, rejecting her claim to the Crown; which 


letter is printed in Holinshed’s Chronicle. 


That the Duke of Northumberland dis- 


trusted Arundel, however, appears from Queen Jane’s letters (noticed by Mr. Lodge), 
directing forces to be levied in support of his claim, but desiring no application to be 
made to the servants and tenants of Arundel, “relying on them otherwise for her 
service.” It is clear that, so long as Northumberland remained in London, the whole 
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to the whole Realme, did so adventure 
to open the state of the Realme, as it 
stoode, and the vengeance of God that 
would lighte on them who should tosse 
a Crowne of a Realme out of his [its] 
right place, that, finding him to give 
eare thereunto, he lefte it not till the 
matter was helped; for those toowe 
Earles beinge well furnished, with- 
drewe themselves out of the Tower into 
London, to Baynard’s Castle, the Earle 
of Pembrooke’s howse, and theare 
opened the matter unto all the Lords 
and others theare,® in these wordes 
followinge : 4 


«“ If I had not reasons sufficient, Noble 
Lords and Brethren, to remove you from 
that error, whereunto we are now fallen, 
some throughe fear, others throughe af- 
fection, I might well be thought too bold 
and too little regardfull of myselfe ; be- 
inge to speake against the person of the 
Duke of Northumberland, a man both of 
greate authoritye, and one that haith 
nowe in his power a great parte of the 
force and strengthe of this kingdome, 
thirsting after bloode, as a man of very 
small or no conscience at all. But out 
of my confidence in God, and youre un- 
derstandinge, endewed with judgment and 
wisdome, as I have at other tymes 
founde, I do not doubte but you shall 
have good cause to concur with me in 
opinion, and I to showe howe little I 
oughte to esteme the Tyrant. Whear- 
unto I am not drawen by any passion ei- 
ther of ambition, as desirous to rule, or 
of desire of revenge, albeit he most un- 
justlye kept me a prisoner almost a yeare, 
practisinge my death by many wicked de- 
vises, as yow youre selves can witnesse; 


but I am onelye hereto induced for the 
safety of the com’on wealth and liberty 
of this kingdome, wheareto we are bounde 
noe lesse then to ourselves, both by the 
lawe of God and nature, as likewise 
throughe remorse of conscience, seeinge 
the Lady Maryes right, lawfull successor 
to this Crowne, by an other possessed, 
and thearby all we like to be deprived of 
that liberty w*" we have so longe enjoyed 
under our lawfull Kings and Princes; 
w points if yow shall righte consider, 
w'tout passion or partiallytie, yow will 
finde them dishonorable, and not to be 
endured. I suppose the practises wh 
the Duke haith used to make himselfe 
Lorde of this land is not unknowen unto 
yow, and I thinke yow conceive that ney- 
ther zeale of religion, or desire of the 
com’on good, moved him hereunto, but 
onely an ambition to reigne: ffor, to 
bringe a free state into servitude, cannot 
be tearmed the com’on good, nether can 
yow say theare is any religion in him, who 
haith violated his faith against his Prince. 
Besides, I am assured, you knowe that 
by righte of succession this Crowne dis- 
cends uppon Mary lawfull daughter to 
Kinge Henry the Eighte; why then 
should youre myndes be so corrupted as 
to suffer one unjustly to possesse that, 
w“ is none of his righte, I see noe rea- 
son. This will be the com’on good of 
this kingdom, if you restore the com’on 
liberty, wherof eache one will as much 
rejoyce as they nowe mourne and con- 
dole so violent a succession. And this 
shall be trewe religion, when yow do jus- 
tice by doinge her right, who is to succede 
by just title of inheritance. Can yow 
imagine theare is any good in him, who 
durst so shameleslye presume to embrewe 
his hands in the bloode royal? You shall 





of the Lords were in a state of intimidation. The Duke was aware of his influence; 


and it was with the greatest reluctance that he left London to take the command of 
the army; being forced to that course by Jane’s refusal to part with her father, who 
had been originally destined to that post of immediate danger. Northumberland’s 
speeches, before parting with the Council, as related by Stow and Holinshed, strongly 
betrayed his distrust: but they also contain a charge of hypocrisy against the Earl of 
Arundel: “ As the Duke came through the councell chamber, & tooke his leave of 
the Earle of Arundell, who prayed God to be wt his Grace, saying, He was sorie it 
was not his chance to go with him, and beare him company, in whose presence he 
could find in his heart to spend his bloude, even at his feete. Then the Earle of 
Arundell tooke Thomas Lovell the Duke’s boy by the hand, and said, Farewell, gen- 
tle Thomas, with all my heart.” 

3 Who were assembled, says Bishop Godwin in his Annals of Queen Mary, under 
a pretence of conference with the French ambassador Lavall. 

# Godwin has given this speech, though much more briefly, yet to the same effect, 
but with this additional passage regarding religion: ‘¢ To accomplish this usurpation, 
indeed, the cause of religion was pretended ; but, though they had forgot the Apostle’s 
advice, ‘ not to do evil that good may follow;’ and to obey even bad princes, ‘ not out 
of fear, but for conscience’ sake ;? yet who, he asked, had seen cause to think that in 
matters of religion Queen Mary intended any alteration? fur, when she was lately ad- 
dressed about this in Suffolk, she had (which indeed was true) given a very fair, satis- 
factory answer ; and what a madness is it (says he) for men to throw themselves into 
certain destruction, to avoid uncertain danger.” 
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se at last, when he is once possest of the 
kingdom, that he will make reason obey 
his appetite, abandoninge the first, and 
embracinge the second, from whence will 
growe injustice, violence, rapine, sede- 
tions, cruelty, and all kinde of villanye. 
Yea, youre selves shallbe theareby so 
weakned as you cannot possiblye after 
remedye the same. Nowe, on the con- 
trarye, if we looke to the Lady Mary, we 
may se all goodnes shyninge in her, from 
whom we can expecte nothinge but trewe 
justice, continuall quiet, pyetye, mercye, 
and mylde government, w*" vertues, 
thoughe they become others, yet are they 
more glorious in our owne Prinee then 
any other, thearfore we are to love, seeke, 
and embrace them as speciall ornaments. 

‘Nowe, yow must not thinke this a 
matter of any greate difficultye, seeinge 
that, thoughe the Duke be nowe in armes, 
yet will those forces be at our com’aund- 
ment, if we trust our selves and agree in 
one, especially at this present, when you 
see the greater parte of his armie haith 
forsaken him, together with the generall 
discontentment that this whole land con- 
ceives to see one raysed unto the Crowne 
that haith noe right thearunto, and her 
deprived to whom it appertaines by sue- 
cession. And if happely yow thinke it a 
disparidgment to proclame Mary Queene, 
having alredye acknowledged Jane, shew- 
inge thearby youre variableness in that 
kinde; I tell yow that this oughte not 
to prevaile with yow, for, when yow have 
com ’itted an errour, you oughte to amend 
it and not maintaine it, especially nowe, 
wheare you may purehase honour to youre 
selves, safety, liberty, and quiet to your 
country, and content to all; whereas, if 
yow should not strive to reform your er-~ 
rour, yow should showe small regard of 
yowre owne good, makinge yowre selves 
slaves, unthankfull to yowre country, neg- 
lectinge the lawes and libertyes thereof, 
givinge occasion hereafter of continuall 
turmoiles in the state, wt infinite other 
inconveniences, that are like to growe 
from thence. Amonge these yow are to 
consider that nowe the factions are di- 
vided, some biding with Mary, others 
with the Duke, w*" will be the utter over- 
throwe of this Land; ffor you shall se 
brother against brother, unckle againste 
nephewe, ffather in lawe against sonne in 
lawe, cosen against cosen, and so from 
one unto another, yow shall se those eni- 
mies that be of the same bloude. Thus 
will they weaken the strengthe of this 
kingdome by such a dangerous division, 
w) at last willbe an oceasion to drawe 
forreine forces into this Land, so as, in 
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short tyme, we can expect noe other then 
to have ourselyes, our substance, our 
children and wives, a praye to the soul- 
diers, wt" the utter ruine of our nobilitye. 
Nowe, seeinge we are to suppresse one 
of these toowe factions, consider, I pray 
yowe, w" is most fit to be abandoned, 
and w yow are to adhere unto. I as- 
sure my selfe, if the basenes of yowre spi- 
rits do not hinder yow, nor the hope of 
yowre own particular interest blinde yow, 
yow will say that of the Duke's, as being 
contrary to all reason, unjust, and fitt to 
brede infinit mischefes and ineonveni- 
ences, w if yow well understand, it 
shall not be amisse to take order accord- 
ingly. For my owne part, I se not what 
course can be taken more reasonable and 
lawfull, then for us all, joyntlye with one 
consent, to render obedience to our 
Queene, peace to the people, and libertye 
to our selves. ‘To take from the Tyrant 
his authority, deprivinge him of his forces, 
and givinge the title of this Crowne to 
whom it by all right belongeth. Herein 
yow shall do justice, and be accounted 
both pittifull to men and pious towards 
God, who will never forsake yow in so 
glorious an enterprise.” 


Here the Earle ended his speeche, 
w he had noe sooner done, but the 
Earle of Pembrooke stoode up and 
spoke as followeth : 


“IT neede not purpose to trouble my 
selfe wt" respectinge that wet my Lord of 
Arundell haith alredye delivered, his 
Lordship havinge sufficiently handled the 
same ; the rather for that I knowe youre 
conceipts so good, as I make noe doubte 
but yow fully understand him. But this 
Tle say, that for my owne parte, I allowe 
all that w*" he haith said, and I bynde my 
selfe to maintaine the quarrell against any 
man that shall speake the contrarye.” 


And that [at] these his last wordes, 
layinge his hande uppon his sworde, 
he added, 

“If my Lord of Arundell’s perswasions 
cannot prevaile with you, eyther this 
sword shall make Mary Quene, or Ile 
lose my life.” 


And findinge those Lords in like 
mynde, who relented after that they 
sawe theare present estate, they went 
forwards all together® into Cheap, 
wheare they then proclaimed Quene 
Marie; thence went they to Paules 
and songe Te Deum. And so puttinge 
order in the Tower for the safetye 





5 The Earls of Arundel, Shrewsbury, Pembroke, the Lord Treasurer f Marquis of 
Winchester], Lord Privy-seal [Bedford], Lord Cobham, Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, &c.—See Strype’s Memorials, iui. 13. . 
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thearof, to Quene Maries use, w"" allso 
the safe kepinge of the Lady Janes 
person, this Earle was by the whole 
assent of the Lords, dispatched pre- 
sently away to Quene Mary with the 
greate seale of England,® who found 
the sai¢ Quene in the Castle of Fre- 
mingham {Framlingham] in Suffolke, 
where he delivered the same seale, 
showing the good allegeance and duty 
of the Lords and people of London, 
wt the effecte of the estate of all 
things theare, and so he was well 
wellcom’ed for his labour, as good 
reason was. 

It was not longe after but that these 
newes weare broughte allso to the 
Duke of Northumberland, who thear- 
withall appalled, retired himselfe from 
Bery to Cambridge, acknowledginge 


his obedience to Quene Marye allso; 
w*" donne, the Quenes Majestye sent 
this Earle unto Cambridge to arrest 
him, and others his adherents, and to 
convay them to the Tower of London, 
w was donne by him accordinglye 
and effectuallye.7 

Thus was this Earle reputed of this 
Quene for a grave and noble Coun- 
sailour. She gave him the office of 
the Lord Greate Maister of her house; 
and he, knowing that the same office 
haith bene of ancient continewance 
used in this Realme, by the name of 
Lorde Steward of the King’s howse, 
this other name being brought in but 
of late tyme, and taken out of France, 
procured that the Quenes Majesty did 
assent by Parliament’ to alter that 
name, and to establishe the ould Ing- 





6 The same night (July 19) the Earl of Arundel and the Lord Paget rode in post 
to Queen Mary, with 30 horse.—Stow and Godwin. The draft of the letter they 
carried with them from the Lords of the Council, is printed in Ellis’s 2d series 
of *« Original Letters,” vol. II. p. 243. 

7 Having quoted Stow’s account of the parting of Northumberland and Arundel, 
that of their next encounter must be added, in which the characteristic servility of the 
age was completely exchanged: “ ‘The Duke went out to meete him, and as soone as 
hee saw the Earle of Arundell, hee fell on his knees, and desired him to bee good to 
him, for the love of God; consider (saith he) I have done nothing but by the consents 
of you and all the whole counsell.’ * My Lord (quoth the Earle of Arundell), I am 
sent hither by the Queenes maiestie, and in her name I doe arrest you,’ ‘ And I obey 
it, my Lord, (quoth hee) I beseech you, my Lord of Arundell, (quoth the Duke) use 
mercie towardes mee, knowing the case as it is. ‘ My Lord, (quoth the Earle) you 
shoulde have sought for mercie sooner; I must do according to my commandement.’ 
And therewith he committed the charge of him, and of other, to the guard and gen- 
tlemen that stood by.” In MSS. Harl. 787, is a letter from Northumberland to 
the Earl of Arundel, written in the most abject manner, and concluding, “ Your 
honorable usage and promises to me sithens these my troubles, have made me bold 
to challenge this kindnesse at your handes, once your fellow and loving companion, 
but now worthie of no name but wretchedness and miserie.” The arrest took place 
on the 2Ist of July; on the 25th the prisoners were brought into London, “under 
the conduct of the Earl of Arundel ;” who, on arriving at the Tower, “ discharged 
the Lord Hastings, and had him away with him.” On the 31st he was sent to do 
the same kind office to the Duke of Suffolk. On Queen Mary’s triumphant entry 
into London, on the 3d of August, “ the Earle of Arundell, ryding next before her, 
bare a sword in his hand.” On the 9th of August Bishop Gardiner, on his release 
from the Tower, weut first to Bath Place, the Earl of Arundel’s, and having been 
home to his own palace in Southwark, returned to the Earl’s to dinner. (Strype’s 
Memorials, iii. 20.) In September, Arundel was a Commissioner for Bishop Bon- 
ner’s restitution. (ibid. p. 23.) On the 29th Sept. he knighted, as Lord Steward, 
the Knights of the Bath made on occasion of the Coronation (p. 35); in the proces- 
sion through London, on the 30th, he again bore the sword (p. 36), On the 17th 
Feb. the Earl was Lord High Steward on th2 trial of the Duke of Suffolk. On 
King Philip’s landing at Southampton, on the 20th of July 1554, the Earl of Arun- 
del received him, and immediately presented him with the Garter. (Speed.) At the 
opening of the Parliament, Nov. 12, 1554, he bore the Queen’s cap of maintenance. 
(Strype, p. 202.) On Passion Sunday, March 22, 1555-6, he was attendant on the 
Queen at the consecration of Cardinal Pole to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, in the 
ehurch of the Franciscans at Greenwich. (p. 287.) At the commencement of Mary’s 
reign he was licensed to have 200 retainers, a number equalled only by the Lord 
Chancellor (Bishop Gardiner); the Earls of Pembroke, Westmoreland, and North- 
umberland, each having only 100. (ibid. p. 480.) 

8 The two Acts referred to are the 32d Henry VIIT. ce. 39, and 1 Mary, 3, ¢. 4. 
The former, which was passed in J531, whilst the Duke of Suffolk held the oflice, 

Gent. Mac. dugust, 1831. 
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lishe name and manner belonging to 
that office againe in his [its] former 
estate, and so doth it yet to this day 
continewe. He was allso the meanes 
that all the captious lawes, w™ had 
bene maid since Edward the 3, weare 
repealed in that Quenes tyme; where- 
by men might knowe howe to live in 
safety convenient. Would to God 
that some of those had not bene af- 
terward againe revived, or harder 
maid, after her death.9 

This Earle had allso ever a great 
and faithfull affection to serve his 
Kinge trewly, w™ well appeared in 
this Queenes raigne, beside the rest of 
his life. For at the Com/’otion of 
Wyette, w was a thinge soddaine, 
and present service greatlye to be then 
regarded, he did then furnishe into 
the feilde Ix great horses of his owne, 
out of his owne stable, with men and 
all things fitt for service on horse- 
backe. He did likewise furnishe eight 
C. footemen of his owne, through- 
outlye uppon his owne chardges ; and 
for all this tooke not one groate for 
allowance.'° 

After this, when greate cause was, 
for the benefit of all Christendome, to 
have an assured peace betwene Charles 
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the fiveth and the Frenche Kinge," the 
Pope sending Cardinall Poole to the 
treaty thearof, as Legaite from him, 
the Quenes Majesty sent this Earle, 
associatinge with him Stephen Gar- 
dener, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Chancellour of England, with also the 
Lord Paget. These met at Marke, 
withe Com’issioners from the Empe- 
rour and the Frenche King, .... « 
being theare for the Emperour, and 
..... for the Frenche Kinge."® 
This Earle moreover continewed all- 
wayes of a greate and noble mynde. 
Amonge the number of whose doings, 
that past in his tyme, this one is not 
the least, to showe his magnificence; 
that perceivinge a sumptous house 
called Nonesuche to have bene be- 
gon, but not finished, by his first mais- 
ter Kinge Henry the eighte, and thear- 
fore in Quene Maryes tyme thoughte 
mete rather to have bene pulled downe 
and solde by peacemeale then to be 
perfited at her charges, he, for the 
love and honour he bare to his olde 
maister, desired to buye the same 
house, by greate, of the Quene, for 
w he gave faire lands unto her High- 
nes;'3 and, having the same, did not 
leave till he had fullye finished it in 





merely altered its title from Lord Steward to Master of the Household, or Grand 
Maistre Dhostel du Roy, preserving to it the same authority, privileges, &c. By the 
latter, which is not of much greater length, the ancient title was restored. They will 
be found in the third and fourth volumes of the Statutes of the Realm. 

9 This passage affords strong presumption that the writer was of the Church of 


Rome. 


10 A letter of Arundel to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated 28 Jan. 1553, and relating 
to Wyatt’s rebellion, which was then in agitation, is printed in Lodge’s Illustrations 


of British History, vol. I. p. 187. 


N This was in May 1555; they “‘returned againe into England about the midst of 
June, without any agreement making.” Stow. At the beginning of September fol- 





lowing, the Earl of Arundel, with the Earls of Pembroke and Huntingdon, and others, 
accompanied King Philip to Calais on his way to the Netherlands. 

12 The former of these blanks is to be filled with the names of the Duke of Me- 
dina Celi, and several others mentioned by Strype; and the latter with those of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duc de Montmorenci, and others; see the Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, vol. III. p. 218. 

13 The lands were in Norfolk; their names and other particulars of the exchangé, 
will be seen in Manning and Bray’s Surrey, vol. II. p.499. The transaction was 
dated Nov. 23, 1557. The following year was probably spent in finishing the man- 
sion of Nonesuch; and in August 1559, the new Queen, Elizabeth, was for five days 
sumptuously entertained there, with banquets, masques, and music, the account of 
which, originally printed in Strype’s Memorials, has been repeated by most of the his- 
torians of Nonesuch. Mr. Lysons has printed an autograph warrant of the Earl of 
Arundel, dated at Nonesuch Aug. 22, 1571, desiring his park-keeper to allow Arcli- 
bishop Parker, “syche and so many deere of season, in wynter and somer yerely, ds 
his Grace shall wryght for;” and “if hyt shall plese him to hunt at any tyme, I will 
ye make him syche game as ye woll doe unto me.” ‘This shows that the Earl conti- 
nued to reside there occasionally during his latter years ; and Lysons has also recorded 
several subsequent visits of the Queen to Nonesuch.‘until, after the Earl of Arundel’s 
death, she repurchased it of his son-in-law Lord Lumley, and it became during her 
latter years her favourite abode, “ which of all other places she likes best.” (Row- 
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buildings, reparations, paviments, and 
gardens, in as ample and perfit sorte 
as by the first intente and meaninge of 
the said Kinge his old maister, the 
same should have bene performed, and 
so it is nowe evident to be beholden of 
all strangers, and others, for the ho- 
nour of this Realme, as a pearle there- 
of. The same he haith lefte to his 
posterity,’ garnished and replenished 
with riche furnitures; amonge the w™ 
his Lybrarie is righte worthye of re- 
membrance.’® 

He was allso a man so inclined to 
directnes and justice, equallie to be 
ministred, wher he had chardge, as 
that, fyndinge that Quene Marye, by 
sinister workinge of some meane per- 
sons of her Counsaile, to be a stay of 


old order and administration of mat- 
ters win his chardge, aswell within 
the office of the Marshallsee as in the 
housholde, he did not prefer his vaine 
glorve nor profit before his honor and 
credit, but kiste his white staffe, and 
delivered the same againe unto her 
Majesty, with humility and great 
obedience. As this showed in him a 
matter worthye great memory, so must 
I tell yow that the graciousnes of that 
Quene was noe lesse to be noted ; for, 
albeit that for the present she found 
her selfe soarye for the losse of such 
an ordinarye officer, and could have 
been contented that it had not fallen 
oute so as the matter in her eyes did 
testifie, yet did she beare noe displea- 
sure thearfore, but had him ever after 
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land White to Sir R. Sydney, 1599.) In referring to the descriptions of Nonesuch by 
Hentzner and Camden, it may be remarked that one of them has evidently copied 
from the other,—a fact not noticed either by Walpole, Lysons, or Bray; and it may 
also be observed that the fairy edifice represented in Houfnagle’s view (copied in the 
Environs and in Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth), will be found to be consi- 
derably exaggerated (particularly in the flying turrets and domes), when compared 
with the more sober view in Speed’s map of Surrey. It may also be mentioned, in 
reference to the History of Surrey, Appendix, p. lxxxix. that there is no print of the 
palace by Hogenbachius ; that name having been merely an error for Houfnaglius, in 
the “ British Topography,” vol. II. p. 274; where also the same error (when com- 
mitted) led Mr. Gough to suppose that Houfnagle’s view belonged to Sturt’s set, 
instead of its being the same as that in Braunii Civitates. Sturt had, however, a 
print of Nonesuch on sale ; but not having seen it, I cannot say whether it was an ori- 
ginal view or a copy. The survey of Nonesuch palace by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners in 1650, printed in the fifth volume of the Archzologia, and in the History of 
Surrey, gives a particular description of the edifice at that period; but perhaps the 
most valuable notice of this extraordinary structure is one which has been brought to 
light since the publication of the History of Surrey, in the Diary of Mr. Evelyn; who 
visited the palace in 1665-6. ‘The warm admiration of the statues and relievos ex- 
pressed by a critic of such well-cultivated taste, at once obtains that credit which 
might not perhaps have been implicitly conceded to the opinion of the earlier writers, 
Evelyn says, they “ must needs have been the work of some celebrated Italian ;” which 
is confirmed by the account in Braun, With respect to the final fate of Nonsuch, 
Aubrey’s assertion that it was wholly destroyed in the time of the civil wars, “so that 
one stone was not left on another,” is of course at once refuted by Evelyn’s notice of 
it in the reign of Charles II. (and at that time the business of the Exchequer was 
transacted there during the plague in London); and, indeed, in a subsequent page of 
Aubrey’s History it is contradicted by himself, when he states that the Earl of 
Berkeley buiit Durdans in Epsom, from the materials of Nonesuch, sold by Barbara 
Duchess of Cleveland. This was probably after the year 1670, when the Duchess 
(on being created a Peeress) took the title of her barony from Nonesuch. A consi- 
derable portion of the palace appears to have been yet remaining in the reign of James 
the Second. The copy of Aubrey’s Surrey containing a MS. note to this effect, is 
now in the library of J. B. Nichols, esq. F.S.A.; and as that memorandum is printed 
in Gough’s British Topograpby with two important inaccuracies (‘this house,” in- 
stead of “ part of the house,” and “ Charles II.” instead of James,) I transcribe it 


‘exactly from the original: “In the time of King Charles the 2d, given to Barbara 


dutchess of Cleveland, who sold it. Part of the house [the words “ part of” inter- 
lined, and therefore we may presume a great part, which supposition is confirmed by 
the mention of the two courts,] was standing in King James the 2d’s time or there 
about, and seen by me P. Le Neve, Norroy. It was done with plaister work made 
of rye dough, in imagry, very costly; had 2 courts, the innermost was the finest.” 

14 This shows the memoir to have been written before Nonesuch was sold by Lord 
Lumley to the Queen. 

5 Some remarks on the Earl’s library will be made on a subsequent occasion. 
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in greate estimation. He continewed 
of her Counsell; she applied him in 
the greatest matters of this Realme, 
and never did place any other in his 
office duringe her Grace’s tyme; for 
presently after she sent him to Sir- 
campe in com’ission wt Thurelbie the 
Bishop of Ely and Doctor Wotton, for 
a peace betwene France and the Kinge 
of Spayne, and betwene France and 
us; whearat theare was a most noble 
assemblye, . . . . . beinge appointed 
for the Kinge of Spayne, ....... 
for the Frenche Kinge, and the Dutches 
of Loraine beinge the meane betwixte 
both parties. At w treatye he mighte 
as easely and with as muche gaine have 
assented to the giving away of our in- 
terest to Callis as others did that came 
after him, if [he] had had as little re- 
gard theareof as they had;'* but I 
will let that passe, leavinge it unto 
such as will perhaps write the stoary 
thearof. 
(To be continued.) 


—?>— 


Mr. UrBan, June 8. 

MANY of your friends must, in the 
course of their historical reading, have 
felt the want of a Date Book on the 
plan of Sir Harry Nicolas’s ‘ Chro- 
nology of History,” which is just 
published as the 44th vol. of Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia. It is therefore the 
more to be regretted that greater accu- 
racy has not been used in its compi- 
lation ; and since the errors and omis- 
sions are such as (in the author’s 
words) ‘should not be long allowed 
to pass without correction,” I trust I 
shall be excused in noticing a few 
which have presented themselves on a 
partial, and somewhat cursory, exami- 
nation of the work. 

At p. 100, it is stated that “the 
Quinzaine, or Quinsime, or Quin- 
disme, (or Quindena, p. 122,) in the 
instance of Easter, means the eight 
days preceding, and the eight days 
following Easter-day. In all other 
instances the Quinzaine begins on the 
feast-day itself, and is the fourteenth 
day after a feast day.”” In support of 
the first clause is a reference to ‘‘ L’art 


Remarks on Nicoias’s ** Chronology of History.” 
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de vérifier les Dates;” and although 
this may be the meaning affixed to the 
term by the French ecclesiastics, a 
reference to the latin table of terms 
and returns in the Instructor Clericalis, 
or any of the old books on the practice 
of the Courts, would have shewn that 
Quindena Pasche was invariably used 
by English lawyers as synonymous 
with ‘‘ a die pasche in quindecim dies,”’ 
exactly as Quindena Sancti Hilarii 
was otherwise expressed by ‘‘a die 
sancti Hilarii in quindecim dies.” 

Atp.38, we are toldthat ‘‘in England, 
in the 7th, and so late as the 13th cen- 
tury, the year was reckoned from 
Christmas day; but in the 12th cen- 
tury the Anglican church began the 
year on the 25th of March, which prac- 
tice was also adopted by civilians in the 
14th century :”’ but a few lines further 
is mentioned “‘ the civil, ecclesiastical, 
and legal year, which was used by the 
church and in all public instruments, 
which began at Christmas, until the 
end of the 13th century; after that 
time it commenced on the 25th March.” 
This is certainly far from being perspi- 
cuous. At p. 110 is a glossary of 
dates, in which the error respecting 
the Quindena Pasche (as regards 
English history) is repeated; and 
“*Ccena Domini” is explained to mean 
‘Holy Thursday ”’ (Ascension day) ; 
but in the old English Liturgies, the 
name Coena Domini is always applied 
to the Thursday before Easter, being 
the day on which the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted. 

But the most serious errors and 
omissions occur in the Alphabetical 
Calendar of Saints. At p. 124.— ‘‘Ep- 
MuUND, King and Martyr, Nov. 22;” 
it should be the 20th. The procla- 
mation of Edward I. from which his 
regnal years are dated, is recorded to 
have taken place on the feast of St. 
Edmund, King and Martyr; and as 
Sir H. N. very justly observes, “‘ the 
confusion and errors which a mistake 
of even one day in the regnal year 
creates, in reducing such dates to the 
common system, must at once be ob- 
vious.”” Archbishop Wilfrid’s day is 
marked by the difference of type, as 





16 The biographer is here under an error; as the Earl was not sent to join this 
embassy until two months after the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 


* Jan. 19, a 


letter was sent from the Council to Thirleby, Bishop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, Com- 
missioners abroad for settling terms of Peace with France and Scotland, signifying 
the Queen’s determination to send the Earl of Arundel.” The three Commissioners 
returned together in April. Strype’s Annals, vol. I. pp. 33, 188. 
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being observed in the English rituals 
on the 10th Feb., and in the foreign 
rituals on Oct. 12; whereas in the 
York Breviary, the former day is not 
noticed, and the latter appears as a 
red letter day; and since Wilfrid was 
a favourite Yorkshire Saint, it is highly 
probable that deeds would be dated 
with reference to his feast.—‘* William 
Archbishop of York, June 8,” is given ; 
but the feast of his translation, which 
was held on the Sunday next after 
Epiphany, is omitted.—*‘ Relics, feast 
of the Jan. 27,” in what church? 
He omits the Festum Relig. Eccl. 
Ebor., which was observed on the 
19th Oct.; but a person meeting with 
this date in a north-country deed, 
would, of course, on consulting the 
Calendar before us, apply it to the 
27th Jan.—‘‘ Martin, Pope and Mar- 
tyr, translation of, Nov. 12, L.” In 
the York Breviary,* 10th Nov. is ap- 
pointed for Martin, Pope and Con- 
fessor.—Leodegar, B. and M. 2nd 
Oct.,* and O Sapientia, 16th Dec., 
are omitted, and the renowned Un- 
decim Mill. Virg., whose day was 
observed in England, are only to be 
found under the head of Ursula and 
her companions, where they would 
not be recognized, except by such as 
are acquainted with theirlegendary his- 
tory.—Some of our thorough Britons 
will, perhaps, think that the author 
copies too closely the French autho- 
rities ; and there certainly is room for 
a little national jealousy, when we 
find the learned Knight duly recording 
the Mardi-gras of our Gallic neigh- 
bours, (vide Caramentrant, p. 111,) 
whilst its worthy old English compeer 
Pancake Tuesday is silently passed 
over. 

I will now venture, though with 
much diffidence, to offer a few remarks, 
which really seem to me completely 
to reconcile the dates contained in the 
Acts of Parliament, quoted at p. 311, 
with the historical fact that Henry VII. 
became possessed of the Crown of 
England on the 22nd August, 1485. 
Up to the time of Lord Mansfield’s 
decision respecting ecclesiastical leases, 
the word “‘ from” preceding a certain 
day in limitations of land, &c. was 
always held to mean the same as 
“* after,”’ and consequently to exclude 








* Breviarium ad usum insignis Metro- 
politane ecclesiz Eboracensis, Paris, 
1526. 
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the day to which the word from had 
reference. Thus Coke (1 Inst. 46, b.) 
says, ‘‘ Touching the time of the be- 
ginning of a lease for years, it is to be 
observed, that if a lease be made by 
indenture, bearing date 26 Maii, &c. 
to have and to hold for 21 years from 
the date, or from the day of the date, 
it shall begin on the 27th day of May.” 
Applying then this plain rule to the 
act for vesting the duchies of Lancaster 
and Cornwall in the king, it follows 
that the legal effect of the enactment, 
“‘that from the said xxjst day of 
August, the king should enjoy the 
castles,” &c., was to invest the king 
with an ownership, commencing on 
the 22nd of August; and that if the 
enactment had run, ‘‘that from the 
22nd day of August, the king should 
enjoy, &c.”’ Henry’s right of pro- 
perty would not have commenced until 
the 23rd of August. This view ex- 
actly coincides with Henry’s procla- 
mation, quoted in the note, p. 312, 
where he ordered such goods of an 
individual to be seized, as he pos- 
sessed cn the 22nd August. ‘Then 
with reference to the Act for attaintirg 
the adherents of Richard III., the first 
date which occurs is ‘‘ the xxxjst day 
of August, the first year,’’ &c.—the 
next date is ‘“‘the said xxijd. day of 
the said month then next following,” 
but the use of the term “‘ said xxijd.” 
seems to raise a presumption that the 
first mentioned date should also be 
xxijd., else to what can ‘‘ the said’’ be 
referred. The subsequent-clauses re- 
lating to the property of the attainted 
persons, &c. would, of course, for the 
reason above-mentioned, take effect 
“« from the 21st,” in order to have a 
legal force on the 22nd. With these 
remarks I shall leave the decision of 
this questicn to more able judgments. 
Yours, &c. 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE enclosed humourous (if not 
very poetical) lines are the production 
of Mr. Robert Gray, formerly of King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, who practised 
as an attorney and special pleader. 
He died not long since, aged about 
eighty. He was bred under the famous 
Mr. Warren, who was for many years 
an eminent special pleader, and | be- 
lieve the only oné who in his time con-~ 
fined his practice to that branch of the 
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profession, his usual fee being 3s. 6d. 
The Petition ‘had the desired effect, 
Matilda Smith having in consequence 
received from Mr. Sheridan her wages. 
Yours, &c. P 


TO THE RIGHT HON. RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. 


The most mournful, miserable, and _ piti- 
ful Petition of Matilda Smith, his late 
servant, 

Humbly showeth,— 

The six months since your house she left, 
Seem to her so many ages ; 

And she will be of hope bereft, 

Unless you pay Till* her wages. 

She has no home, no cash, no friend ; 
Money her wants best assuages ; 

Her life must soon come to its end, 

If you pay not Till her wages. 


She fears that she must go to jail, 
King’s Bench, Fleet, or other cages ; 
Hard is her lot if you shall fail 
Speedily to pay her wages. 
Most of her clothes are sold or gone, 
Some in pawn-shops lie on gages ; 
Without apparel she ’s undone, 
Unless you pay Till her wages. 


All her misery to recount 
Would require a dozen pages ; 
None of which she can surmount, 
If you don’t pay Till her wages. 
Ruin will come upon her soon, 
Her unhappy mind presages, 
Unless you grant to her the boon 
Of paying Till’s bit of wages. 
The Landlady demands her rent, 
Not paid, she storms, raves, and rages ; 
Threatens distraint, nor will relent 
Unless you pay Till her wages. 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Otway, Dryden, 
All our ancient playhouse sages, 
Were men servants could confide in, 
*Cause they always paid their wages. 
She has been told that play’rs of old 
Could not on the scenic stages 
Both life and soul together hold, 
If denied their weekly wages. 
Till thanks you for the payment made 
Of three guineas by a draught 
On Messrs, Cox and Co. who paid 
The same in manner kind, and laughed. 
Five pounds more, and shillings eight, 
The balance due will now be found; 
For which she can no longer wait, 
As her affairs are quite aground. 
For this said sum, to her so great, 
She will, when paid, O! pleasing sound, 
Give you a thousand thanks, and straight 
Her prayers, as in duty bound. 
* Contraction of Matilda. — 
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She begs you'll pay her in one sum, 
Not by lingering one pound stages ; 

Then no more tiresome she'll become 
By oft asking you for wages. 

This freedom Till hopes you'll forgive, 
For her existence she applies; 

By payment prompt she'll cheerful live, 
Without it poor Matilda dies. 


Rost. Gray. 


——o— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 9. 


IN addition to your simple notices 
of Canon Bailye’s “‘ birth, preferment, 
and death, (see Obituary p. 89,) 
the following extracts from his cor- 
respondence for many years with an 
old Christ Church friend, cannot but 
be interesting ; as illustrative of an 
honourable life, and more especially 
as renewing our acquaintance with 
Jounson, Darwin, Sewarp, Hay- 
LEY, Howarp, WILBERFORCE,* and 
other distinguished persons, whose 
names are always hailed with pleasure 
and satisfaction :— 


Letrer I.—H. B. to R, P. Truro, 
Jan. 21, 1782. 
““We have had the great poet 
Hayley with us at Lichfield, on a 
visit to Miss Seward. He is going 
to publish a poem on the progress of 
Epic Poetry, in six books. The poeti- 
cal part is finished; and he is now 
writing the notes. I think you will 
agree with me in opinion that Pratt’s 
‘ Fair Circassian’ is deficient in anima 
tion, nature, and pathos. I go to- 
morrow night to see ‘the Count of 
Narbonne.’ ’’—It was then, oppressed 
with the heat of the theatre, a lady 
fainted, whom Mr. Bailye bore into 
the fresh air, and relieved with 
essences, and afterwards married. 


Lerrer II. 
August 1, 1782. 

**T was delighted with an excursion 
into Needwood forest, with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen of Lichfield— 
a romantic scheme of Miss Seward’s. 
The situation of this place beggars 
description. Its woods, rivulets, and 
extensive views, fill the imagination 
with every idea of the sublime and 





* Such was the likeness between Wit- 
berforce and Thomas Polwhele, Esq., 
late of Polwhele, both in figure and 
features, that they might have been mis- 
taken one for the other. 
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beautiful. In this Forest we assem- 
bled in the morning. — We dined 
under the first oak we met with. It 
seemed to be enchantment—we had 
no earthly care. Miss Seward was 
remarkably agreeable. But to de- 
scribe all that passed among us, were 
impossible. We laughed at any thing 
—the turning up of a straw was suffi- 
cient. The grave ones may frown 
upon us, but no matter ; what is life 
without its innocent follies ?”” 


Lerrer III. 
Nov. 5, 1782. 
*“« Dr. Johnson, last week, honoured 
our assembly with his presence—the 
friend of every virtue—religious, 
humane, charitable! He is not among 
the admirers of Miss Seward’s poetry. 
Mr. Peter Garrick (brother to our 
English Roscius) has presented me 
with a beautiful edition of Horace, 
which was his brother’s. I am de- 
lighted with the invaluable gift, and 
turn over the volumes as a hermit 
does his beads, and imagine | catch 

inspiration every hour!” 


Letter IV. 
March 16, 1786. 

**T saw Darwin on Monday last. 
He desired me to say, with cordial 
remembrances, that he would write to 
you soon.—Your’s is a just portrait 
of Miss Seward—her exact character. 
I was conducted, the other day, to 
her ‘ blue region,’ as Andre calls it. 
She was there, busy in translating 
or rather in transposing an Ode of 
Horace, without understanding a 
word of the original. She had three 
different translations before her— 
Francis’s, Smart’s, and Bromick’s— 
out of which she compounds her own!” 


Letrer V. 
Jan. 14, 1787. 

“To Howard’s monument we have 
as yet (at Lichfield) only two sub- 
scribers—Miss Seward and the Rev. 
Mr. White—both friends of Nichols, 
the very ingenious editor of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, and I believe the 
chief promoter of the fund. I have 
a gentleman at my house, a Mr. Wol- 
ferstan, who subscribed ten guineas, 
and is one of the Committee. He 
tells me Mr. Howard had sent several 
letters to put a stop to the design.— 
Howard’s modesty and humility were 
apparent in every line of his will, 
which he made before he left England, 
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as he thought it probable that his visit 
to Turkey might occasion his death.” 


Letrer VI. 
feb. 10, 1791. 
“* How, my dear friend, can a work 
like yours, accord with the felicities 
of fancy?—The Yahoo squires may 
chuckle over their pedigrees, . 
but they can never comprehend the 
extent of your views. The ex- 
tent of their views is not beyond 
the circumference of their horseponds ! 
* * * * * Miss Seward’s con- 
troversy with Mr. Weston is ridicu- 
lous. * * * Dr. Darwin’s* poem 
is exquisitely fine — philosophically, 
poetically beautiful! The second vol. 
published before the first. The first 
waiting for some chemical experi- 
ments! You will smile at this—for 
never before (I conceive) did a poem 
depend upon chemistry for its com- 
pletion.” 
Lerrer VIL. 
May 22, 1792. 
** Wilberforce generally spends his 
summer vacation with his friend Mr. 
Gisborne, at Yoxall. Wilberforce is 
a delightful companion. The world 
never erred more than in representing 
his as a gloomy, austere character. 
He is a religious man: and people are 
too apt to associate the idea of aus- 
terity with Christianity.” 
Letter VIII. 
Sept. 17, 1792. 
** Hayley’s Essay on Old Maids 
offended Miss Seward very much. 
She thought she saw in one of the 
characters a resemblance of herself. 
She wrote to Hayley. His answer 
did not do away the accusation, and 
their correspondence ceased. * * * 
In your Ode on the Susceptibility of 
the Poetical Mind, youhave expressed, 
in the most simple and animated 
language, that tremulous sensibility— 
that perception of the beautiful which 
a poetical mind alone is capable of 
feeling, and which is always insepar- 
able from it.” 


Lerrer VIII. 

April 5, 1793. 
** It is impossible for me to express 
the concern and anxiety I felt in read- 
ing an account in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of the death of Mrs. P. 








* Here again, “ opinions change,” but 
the Ode to May all must think supremely 
beautiful. 
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Come up to me, my dearest P., and 
Mrs. Bailye and myself will do all 
we can to comfort and to make you 
comfortable. I will not preach to 
you resignation, and insult your grief 
with impertinent morality. Nature 
will have her course; and religion 
will never revolt from the expressicn 
of those feelings which do honour to 
our nature. Such a link in the great 
chain of happiness cannot be broken, 
without the keenest sense to vibrate 
through the whole.” 


Letter IX. 
Sept. 29, 1793. 

“«* You have experienced very illiberal 
treatment. But your situation is not 
without example. Shaw meets with 
little support, though for his ‘ Stafford- 
shire’ he has procured materials of all 
kinds; many of them digested with 
unusual elegance and extent of litera- 
ture.” “© © * “I like your Ser- 
mon very much indeed; but I cannot 
approve of your censure of the advo- 
cates for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. I rather suspect that the note 
was written under the influence of Sir 
George Yonge. You, with all your 
ingenuity, cannot make that right 
which is fundamentally wrong. There 
are, no doubt, many people who use 
any ‘means in their power (as you 
suggest) to distress the Government, 
and recur to the Abolition to gain their 
end.’ But the sincere advocates for 
the Abolition are actuated by a higher 
motive. I am well acquainted with 
Wilberforce and his friend Gisborne, 
two of ‘the most clamorous;’ and I 
venerate their characters as much as 
you do Howard’s.”’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 6. 

As well as your valuable correspon- 
dent, R. P., (p. 512) I have many in- 
teresting letters from the late Mr. 
Drew, with whom I became acquainted 
at St. Austle, when travelling through 
Cornwall for the Beauties of England, 
in the years 1801 and 1802. He com- 
municated much valuable information 
for that work; and also furnished me 
with some very curious notices of, and 
comments on the manners, customs, 
moral and intellectual character of the 
Cornish miners. ‘These letters I have 
submitted to his son, who is preparing 
a memoir of his amiable and well-in- 
formed father. They relate also to his 
early studies, his first literary aspira- 
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tions, and contain his opinions before 
he had embarked on the perilous and 
ever-changeful ocean of literature, be- 
fore he had communicated with the 
Rev. J. Whitaker. That gentleman 
afterwards became his warm friend 
and patron. 

Although I may venture to claim 
some little credit, in having first di- 
tected Mr. Drew’s attention and in- 
quiries to topographical literature, yet 
I knew but little of the extent or pecu- 
liar character of Mr. Drew’s History 
of that county, until I undertook to 
write the short notices for Fisher’s 
beautiful views of Cornwall. I was 
then induced to examine his volumes, 
and compare them with Lysons’s 
** Magna Britannia,”’ and other works. 
The work, though not so technical as 
the more experienced writings in this 
branch of literature, will be found to 
be replete with original and interesting 
information.” 

Yours, &c. 
Mr. Urgan, June 15. 

TO refute the improbable story 
(mentioned in your May number, p. 
400) relative to Lord Mountnorris, (af- 
terwards Viscount Valentia) having 
been butler to Lord Falkland when 
Deputy of Ireland, allow me to state 
the following dates :— 

Lord Falkland wasappointed Deputy 
of Ireland in 1622. At that time Lord 
Mountnorris was a privy councillor, 
so appointed 1616; a baronet, so cre- 
ated 1620; hada patent of reversion 
to the title of Lord Valentia, in the 
event of his relative, Sir Henry Power, 
Visc. Valentia, dying, s. p. m., dated 
1621. Amongst other employments 
and situations held by Lord Mount- 
norris, I find he was constable of the 
castle of Mountnorris, 1612; knight 
of the shire for Armagh, 1613; one of 
the principal secretaries fcr Ireland, 
1616. The Annesley, called by Cla- 
rendon ‘‘a servant,” is by other au- 
thorities stated to have been one of 
the lord deputy’s gentlemen ushers. 
As to the descent of the Newport Pag- 
nel Annesleys from the old Notting- 
hamshire Annesleys, it is, I believe, 
admitted at the Heralds’ Office, and 
there recorded; at the same time no 
doubt the importance and opulence of 
the present race commenced at the 
Elizabethan era. 

In your memoir of the Ear] of Llan- 
daff (p. 463), for Landaff, read passim 


Joun Britton, 
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Llandaff. Though the Mathew family 
emigrated to Ireland more than two 
centuries ago, it retained, down to the 
time of the late earl, the ancient patri- 
mony in Glamorganshire. The Llan- 
daff peerage is the thirty-ninth Irish 
dignity that has failed since the Union 
in January 1801, exclusive of dig- 
nities extinct in the higher grades, 
and continued in the inferior ones. 
In your volume for 1830, the vis- 
county of Kilwarden was erroneously 
stated as the 37th extinct peerage, in- 
stead of the 36th; and in your volume 
for 1832 Lord Brandon stated as 38th 
instead of 37th extinction. With re- 
spect to Irish peerages, there seems to 
be a case unprovided for by the act. 
A peerage is deemed extinct if not 
claimed within a limited time, and the 
Crown may, pro tempore, use it as an 
extinction ; with no detriment, how- 
ever, to any future claimant, in case 
of whose success the Crown is to make 
up for the assumption, by not using the 
next following extinction. But what 
provision is there for the case of a 
peerage claimed, but not proceeded 
on? Thus, Mr. James Redmond Barry 
prevented the Earldom of Barrymore 
from being used as an extinction by 
his claiming the viscounty of Butte- 
vant; but he has ceased for some ses- 
sions to proceed with his claim. 


Yours, &c. a, &s 
fe 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 12. 


IN that wera of plots and political 
intrigues, comprised in the reigns of 
the later Stuarts, Forde Lord Grey, af- 
terwards Earl of Tankerville, was a 
very busy and adventurous personage. 
His notoriety chiefly arose from his 
being General of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s horse at the fatal battle of 
Sedgmoor; and historians have been 
divided between attributing his inglo- 
rious flight to treachery or to cow- 
ardice.* The strict intail in which 
his estates were bound, aided by his 
skill in administering effectual pre- 
sents, is supposed to have saved his 
life; after his estates, in anticipation 
of his execution, had been already 
given (though they proved beyond 
reach) to the Earl of Rochester. 

This memorable passage in his his- 

* See a note upon him, by Sir Walter 
Scott, in Dryden’s Works, 1821, vol. IX. 
p. 276. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1833. 

~~ 
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tory eclipsed the fame of his previous 
concern in the celebrated Rye-house 
Plot; but a memoir he had himself 
written of that affair, having been 
preserved in manuscript until 1754, 
was then printed and published. When 
on his way to the Tower on that oc- 
casion, he appears to have effected his 
escape in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, to which he only briefly alludes 
in the memoir; but, having recently 
met with a minute account of the cir- 
cumstances, undoubtedly written at 
the time, from a book of genealogies at 
the British Museum,t I beg to for- 
ward it for publication in your pages. 





«« June 27°, 1683. 

This morning, about 7 of y* clock 
in the morning, the Lord Grey being 
brought to the Tower in a coach by 
Sarjt Deerham, the coach stopping at 
the Bulworke gate, my Ld. found the 
Sargt. asleepe, who not wakeing upon 
my Lord’s jogging of him, the coach- 
man knowing nothing of the matter, 
suffer’d my Lorde to come out of the 
coach, and walked away, leaveing the 
Sarj' sleeping, and one or two of his 
owne servts. standing by the coach 
side; he tooke water at Sab-staires 
neare the Custome House, and landed 
at a place called Pickled-herring on 
the other side; but, before they land- 
ed him, they were followed by a sol 
dier ina boate, who call’d out to them 
to stopp a Trayt' to the King and 
Country, upon w they stopped till 
the soldier came up to them; but im- 
mediately he said, it is not the man, 
and, after whispering a littel, they 
went away together. 

*«The soldier’s name is Robt. Clin- 
ton of Capt. Delaval’s company. 

“« The waterman that tooke him up 
is named Thos. Heed, and is in cus- 
tody upon the guard at y* Tower.” 


Lord Grey, when he made his es- 
cape, was on his way to the Tower, 
after having been examined before the 
King and Council. His own remark 
on the subject is this: ‘‘ The escape 1 
made afterwards none can imagine I 
foresaw, unless they will suppose I 
had the spirit of divination, or had 
agreed with the messenger for it, 
which I protest to God | had not, nor 





+ In “Genealogia diversa, &c. per 
Henricum Ferrers de Badesley,” Harl. 
MS. 618], fo. 62. . 
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ever proposed it to him.” * 
Lordship got clear off to Holland. 

On the accession of William the 
Third, Lord Grey was restored to his 
former honours, and afterwards creat- 
ed, by patent, dated 11th May, 1695, 
Viscount Glendale in Northumber- 
land, and Earl of Tankerville. In 
1699 he was made a Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and in the same year, on the 
death of the Viscount Lansdowne, he 
became Lord Privy Seal. He died in 
1701; and was buried at South Hart- 
ing in Sussex, where his coffin was 
seen by the late Sir William Burrell, 
bearing the following inscription : + 

“ The body of the Right Hon !* Lord 
Grey Earl of Tankerville, Viscount 
Glendale, Baron Grey of Werke, and 
Baronet, Lord Privy Seal, and one of the 
Lords’of his Majesty’s most Hon! Privy 
Councel, who died the 24th of June, 
1701, in the 47th year of his age.” 

Arms: quarterly, a lion rampant with- 
in a bordure engrailed; and three lions 
rampant, under a coronet, similar to that 
now ascribed to a Marquis. 

The same arms with a Baron’s co- 
ronet were on his brother’s coffin- 
plate, with this inscription : 

“ The Right Hone Ralph Lord Grey, 
Baron of Werke, died the 20th of June, 
1706, aged 45 years.” 

Perhaps it will not be thought too 
great an extension of this letter, if I 
conclude it with the following charac- 
ter of this intriguing statesman, pub- 
lished in ‘‘ The Complete History of 
Europe,” for the year of his death : 

«“ He was, to do him justice, a person 
of excellent parts, and delivered himself 
to admiration, and appeared zealous for 
the interests of his country ; as well as of 
reformed manners of late years, as to his 
own particular, though I wish I could say 
the vices of his youth were inferior to the 
virtues of his more advanced years, which 
last were never able to obliterate the re- 
membrance, I was going to say resent- 
ment, wrought by the other in his injured 
lady, + in the person of so near a relation, || 


His 





* Secret History of the Rye-house 

Plot, ed. 1754, p. 64. 
Burrell’s Collections, Brit. 

Addl. MSS. 5699, fol. 499. 

¢ Lady Mary, ‘daughter of George, the 
first Earl of Berkeley. 

|| Soin orig. It appears to allude to 
his reputed intrigues with his sister-in- 
law, Lady Henrietta Berkeley; for which 
he was tried at the King’s Bench, Nov. 
23, 1682. See the State Trials, vol. III. 
p- 519. 


Mus. 
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though they kept a civil correspondence 


to his dying day. As for his expedition 
with the Duke of Monmouth in the 
West, it will be the hardest task imagin- 
able to convince the generality of people, 
that he was not the betrayer of that un- 
fortunate man; though for my own part, 
I believe him innocent in that matter, 
and that it was his estate that saved him, 
but the instrument and manner of it is 
not for me at present to name. How- 
ever this were, we are so far from having 
any tolerable instance of my Lord’s cou- 
rage at Sedgmore fight, that the fate of 
the brave Duke may more justly be at- 
tributed to the want of that than the 
other, and will ever remain as some re- 
flection upon his memory, as long as the 
remembrance of that action shall endure.” 


Yours, &c. J.G. N. 


—--~- 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 3. 

IN the first (dated 14 Sept. 1791) of 
the very interesting letters of Mr. 
Walker to Bishop Percy, to which 
you have given place in your June 
number, p. 505, I was struck with the 
following paragraph: ‘‘ Mr. Kirwen 
is just returned from Shane’s Castle, 
where he met Mrs. O’Neil, and was 
charmed with her. She is lately re- 
turned from Portugal in perfect health.” 
The reason is this. I had been for 
many years interested in the history 
of this lady, from her beautiful Ode to 
the Poppy, her being an-early patron 
of Mrs. Siddons, and other circum- 
stances of the same kind, when, during 
my residence at Caldas da Rainha, 
the scene of her lamented and early 
death, was brought before my eyes. 
With your permission I will briefly 
relate it as it happened. I should pre- 
face it by saying that my attention 
had been often attracted by remem- 
brances of my celebrated countrymen, 
who had through long ages visited 
Portugal before me. 

One blythe summer morning, while 
inhaling the delightful northern breeze, 
from my lattice in the Rua dos grados 
de ferro, my kind hostess Senhora 
Vieyra, inquired if I knew aught of a 
certain fidalga Ingleza, named Mrs. 
O’ Neil. After some explanation, the 
aged lady delivered herself as follows : 
«* She lived in your favourite Quinta 
S*. Barbara, over the way—Tem muitos 
laudades d’ella! (I have many sweet 
and melancholy remembrances of her.) 
O she was beloved of every one! so 
kind, so charitable, so generous, so 
good! and O! she died, and left all 
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miserable. Her servant brought her 
a letter from the post; she read it, 
and never raised her head after! I 
fear to add (said she in a subdued 
tone), but it was whispered, that the 
servant had given her the copo bem tem- 
perado. She was taken away splendidly 
to be buried, 1 know not where.” 
The ‘‘ well tempered cup,’’ or poison, is 
the conception of the Portuguese in 
respect to most strangers who die 
suddenly. 

After this, and much more, on my 
return to Lisbon, I became anxious in 
my enquiries—they were made in vain. 
In fact, the society of her time was 
gone. One day, after tracing in the 
Cupresto (English burying-ground) the 
evidences of Fielding’s grave, with view 
to a memorial, on turning to the op- 
posite inclosure, my attention was at- 
tracted to an obscure monument of 
considerable taste. It was a wreathed 
urn on a pedestal, bearing festoons of 
acorns; on the left a solitary old cy- 
press; on the other, I think, a de- 
caying Judas tree; all around thick 
underwood and tall rank grass: it 
was with some exertion that I disco- 
vered the small capital letters forming 
“‘ Henrietta O’Nert.” With my 
hands and walking-stick I produced a 
passage around it, and got to the bot- 
tom of the inscription by clawing 
the earth from it, and to the top by 
withdrawing the dust blown and 
hardened into the characters, from 
the Atlantic on one side, and north 
winds and ‘‘ south-westers” on the 
other. I trouble you with the in- 
scription as picked out, because it 
eminently confirms the interesting 
character of the deceased. The south 
front simply states 
_ ** Hie ponitur quod reliquum est—Hen- 
niette O’Neil—Filiz Vice Comitis Dun- 
garvon—olim defuncti—uxoris Honora- 
tissimi—Johannis O’ Neil—Nuper ad dig- 
nitatem—Vice Comitis O'’Neil—Regni 
Hibernia evecti—Obiit A. D. m.pecxcul. 
—etatis sua xxxvii.” 

The west, 

“ Tanta fuit suavitate morum ut animos 
omnium ad se allicere, ingenio vivida et 
versatilis, sermone nitida et venusta, arti- 
bus ingenuis exculta, literarum elegantiis 
ornata, benevolentia perspectissima.” 

The east, 

* Flebilis multis decessit sed maxime 
conjuge et filiis, qui memoriam ejus hoc 
monumento coluere. Abi, et tantis animi 
dotibus notatis talem imitare.” 


It appears, from your own page, that 
late in the year 1791 Mr. Kirwen 
saw and ‘‘ was charmed with Mrs. 
O’Neil, lately returned from Portugal 
in perfect health,” of which 1 was 
not before aware; and which is the 
more striking, since within two years 
she had returned to the same country 
and ceased to live! You see by the 
inscription on her monument, that she 
was all, 1 think, possible to be de- 
scribed of woman, and died in 1793, 
at the early age of thirty-seven. Of 
her character and the manner of her 
decease, I can vouch for the vera- 
cious testimony of Sen*. Vieyra, who 
was her assislente, which means more 
than our ‘‘ humble friend.”” Dr. Wi- 
thering, thecelebrated naturalist, shows 
in his notes for 1793, published in his 
Tracts and Memoirs, vol. i. p. 137, 
that among the select and also distin- 
guished society of his family at St. 
Jozé, near Lisbon, was “‘ Mrs. O’ Neill, 
a lady of fascinating manners and ex- 
quisite poetical taste,” who was “ the 
Hon. Harriet Frances O’Neill, wife 
of the Right Hon. John O’Neill, 
of Shane’s Castle, in Ireland ;” and 
that ‘‘ this interesting lady died in 
Portugal. - Her husband, after having 
been created Baron O’Neill, fell be- 
neath the pikes of the rebels in 1798.” 
Of this event, among others from the 
respected Sir H. Giffard, a correct ac- 
count appears in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for that year, which also men- 
tions (p. 544) his lady’s death in 
1793, as well as his successor their 
son, being ‘“‘ Viscount (now Earl) 
O’Neill.” 

I had almost forgot to add, that I 
found in the library of the abbey of 
Alcobaca, a handsome quarto copy of 
Mickle’s paraphrase of the Lusiad, 
presented to it by this lady, with an 
elegant letter affixed, of thanks for the 
courtesies she had experienced from 
the Fathers of St. Bernard and St. 
Dominic. Her residence at Caldas 
was in a small villa of the great minis- 
ter Pombal, imitative of an English 
country-house, well wooded, in plea- 
sant plantations, and watered by aque- 
ducts and ornate fountains, where he 
demonstrated in miniature his plan of 
rural economy, by adding to the ordi- 
nary products of the country a por- 
tion of land for the growth of corn. 
The Right Hon. Geo. Canning was in 
after time her successor, whose littie 
study, with a small recess in the wall 
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for a few books, was shown to me by 
his son’s nurse lIsidora, with affec- 
tionate remembrance. 

1 should not omit, that the taste of 
Mr. Swallow, curator of the beautiful 
English Burying-ground, was so much 
gratified by the discovery of the mo- 
nument, that he had it thoroughly 
cleansed and restored ; in consequence 
of which it became a sort of shrine 
for the visitors of the ‘ Pere la 
Chaise’ of Lisbon, or rather Buenos 
Ayres. 

Will not what has been said alto- 
gether of this lady, warrant Mr. Urban 
in indulging a little inquiry concern- 
ing her—whether any satisfactory 
account be already in existence? My 
own recollection goes no further (and 
that circumstantially) than an inciden- 
tal notice, 1 think, in Lloyd’s Evening 
Post of 1798. Perhaps your corre- 
spondent F. M. could favour me. I 
believe the Ode to the Poppy was, in 
some collection, ascribed to Charlotte 
Smith, and that it commenced some- 
thing like what follows : 

** Not for the promise of the labour’d field, 
Not for the good the yellow harvests yield, 

I bend at Ceres’ shrine. 

I woo thee, Goddess, for thy scarlet 
flower,” &c. 

Surely even the verse deserves con- 
sideration—the idea marks a melan- 
choly temperament! Whence did this 
arise? By whom was the inscription 
composed? &c. 

That the highest respect was in- 
tended to her memory, is evident from 
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the removal of her remains to Lisbon; 
since there is at Caldas (which may 
be called the “‘ Bath” of Portugal) a 
small inclosed space near the public 
walk for the interment of unhallowed 
strangers, with a rather elegant stone 
portico, under which any service might 
be quietly said. I may add, as some- 
what curious, that Catholic charity 
has also provided an altar at which a 
mass is occasionally, though now 
rarely, said in favour of the condemn- 
ed dead! The altar-piece is a curious 
relief, representing a flood of fire, in 
which are promiscuously involved 
Kings, Queens, Bishops, and others ; 
above is depicted the Deity, beneath 
whom are angels stretching forth their 
arms to drag youthful figures from the 
fiery gulph. Re Be 

P.S. Since writing the above, I 
have found, as I hoped, the Ode in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, though not 
till August 1810, p. 160. It entirely 
fulfils the impression retained on my 
memory for nearly forty years—’tis 
indeed ‘‘ passing strange, pitiful, 
wondrous pitiful!”? It evinces that its 
author was a child of genius, and 
hence her story belongs to the history 
of letters. During my search to this 
effect, 1 found (vol. Lxxxvit. p. 608) 
mention of the marriage of, apparently, 
her god-daughter Henrietta-Frances, 
to a Capt. Hartwell, and some in- 
quiries from other quarters, which 
may at least, I hope, increase my 
ground of apology for the present 
communication. 
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ON THE MELIAN CONFERENCE IN 


WERE we to estimate the reputa- 
tion of a Greek writer by the number 
of complete editions his works have 
gone through since the invention of 
printing, Thucydides would seem to 
be, after Homer, the one most uni- 
versally admired; and as it is reason- 
able to suppose that no writer can be 
admired, unless he is perfectly intel- 
ligible, one would also infer that he is 
the one the best understood. And 
yet it were easy to prove, that even 
the editors themselves, much less the 
ordinary readers of Thucydides, are 
frequently in the dark as to his mean- 


ing; and that, though a false shame 


THUCYDIDES, BOOK v. § 85—113. 


may prevent the former from making a 
confession of ignorance, so derogatory 
to their scholarship, the latter will 
not fail to make it for them, when 
they witness the abortive attempts of 
the learned to explain, what is in fact 
absolutely inexplicable. 

Were we, however, to estimate the 
rank that Thucydides holds as an an- 
cient author, by the quantity of first 
rate criticism expended on his writings, 
we should be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that he would fall as low by: 
this standard as he rose by the other, 
from perceiving how little talent has 
been brought to bear upon a writer, 
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who required, if any one did, attain- 
ments of the first order to render his 
history what he intended it to be, a 
Kripa es del. 

Had, indeed, a Scaliger, a Casau- 
bon, a Saumaise, a Bentley, a Hem- 
sterhuis, a Valckenaer, a Ruhnken, or 
a Porson, devoted their energies to 
the elucidation of Thucydides, but a 
scanty gleaning would have been left 
for succeeding scholars. At present, 
however, it is our fate to meet with 
men, more willing to creep, than able 
to fly, over the field of criticism; and 
who, fearing to trust themselves upon 
the wide sea of learning; keep close 
to the shore, and are content to pick 
up pebbles without number, in the 
hope of meeting with a casual pearl. 

But as we have said before, so say 
we again, that, unless future -Greek 
scholars be animated with the same 
spirit that led the critics of old to 
nobly dare, even when the chances of 
success were but small, nothing can 
be done towards the restoration of an 
author like Thucydides ; whose diffi- 
culties have been mastered only by 
those, who could attribute them to 
their real source, the inveterate cor- 
ruptions of the text; and who know 
that even now the true readings are in 
nearly a hundred passages * to be still 
picked out of second rate MSS. and 
those too preserved by the merest ac- 
cident. 

Unfortunately, however, in the Me- 
lian Conference, the MSS. present a 
less variety of readings than in almost 
any other equally corrupt portion of 
Thucydides ; and hence we have been 
compelled to have recourse to mere 
conjectures, and to leap, as it were, to 
conclusions, instead of tracking a true 
reading through the various deviations 
of literal errors. 

But as our limits will not enable us 
to touch upon all the difficulties that 
crowd upon the reader in the short 
space of 29 chapters of one book, we 
must be content to select a few of the 
most prominent, and those especially 
where others have said nothing, or 
only what is wrong. 





* A similar observation has been made 
by Valexenaer (in Prefat. Phalarid. 
Epist. ed. Lennep. p. xviii.), but to which 
little or no attention has been paid, be- 
cause Bekker, Poppo, and others, have 
thought proper to look rather to the anti- 
quity of a MS. than to excellence of its 
readings, 


To commence then with the words 
in §. 86. kal riv redevtnv €& adrod.]} 
Here the Schol. whom all the editors 
follow, explains airov by the preced- 
ing tov Siddoxew. But rv redevriy 
e& avrov is not good Greek; nor if it 
were, could airod be referred to a 
word thus interposed in the middle of 
asentence. Read kal ryv redevtHy, hv 
e£eu tovro—i. e. this conference. The 
origin of the error is manifest. 

§. 89. Suvara d€ oi rpot-xovres mpao- 
govot kat of aoGeveis Evyxwpovor.]) 
Here Dr. Arnold is silent; Dr. Bloom- 
field translates, ‘‘ those, who have the 
upper hand use their power, and the 
weak succumb.” But mpdocovor is 
simply ‘‘ they act.” Read therefore, 
what the antithesis requires, mpoordc- 
govot. And so read the Scholiast, as 
is evident from the words dray 8€ oi 
érepor mpoexoow iow, mpoorarrovor 
mav TO Suvarov, Kal of Hrroves ovK ayTt- 
Aéyovet. 

§. 90. oadevres Gy rois Gos Tra- 
paderypa yevoobe.] “Failing you 
would be an example to others.”” What 
others? Till this question be answer- 
ed, we may read rots SovAos: although 
a@dXors seems to be supported by 111. 
40. rois addos Evppdxors mapaderypa 
cages KaTaoTnoate, os av agurrnrat, 
Gavar@ (nutwodpevov—but only seems ; 
for there a noun (€vppdyxors) is added, 
which is wanting here. 

§. 91. ov« aOupotpev thy redevTHy.] 
Here Dr. A. is silent. Dr. B. well 
remarks, ‘‘ that he knows of no other 
instance of dOvpodpev thus united to 
an accusative.” But though aévpod- 
pev THY TeAevTHY May perhaps be com- 
pared with dropotvres ravra, in v. 40, 
yet did not Thucydides so write; nor 
could he have written other than ov« 
GOvpor pevodpev Thy TeAeuTHY, ‘ we will 
wait for the end not at all dejected. if 
Compare Soph. El. 958. Tod yap 
peveis pabvpos ; and Heraclid. Pont. 
§. ix. ov TEpysevovoew ot yepatot Thy TE- 
AeuTny. 

§. 93. mpd rod Sewdrata rabeiv ira- 
Kovoat Gy yevoiro.] ‘* It would be for 
you to obey before suffering all extre- 
mities.”” But the preceding mas xpi 
opov av &vpBain, would require ed ay 
yevouro, similar to the > gloss i in Hesych. 
Ed dy you’ Kadas ay eyo: and in 
Plato Crit. §. 3, and Sympos. p. 180 
B. xadds a ay cixe. 

§. 95. 7 pev (piria) aoGeveias, To Oe 
pioos duvapews trapaderypa Trois apxope- 
vois SnAovpevov.] Here again Dr. A. is 
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silent. Dr. B. translates, ‘‘ The friend- 
ship would to those we govern be a 
manifest proof of our weakness, but 
their hatred of our strength.” But 
mapdderypa Sndovpevoy, is a tautology 
unworthy of Thucydides. Read, there- 
fore, Trois apxopevois Sndody pevos, “* to 
those (like you) beginning to show 
their strength ;”” where ddodr pevos is 
similar to méAepov Syndodvras, in i. 83. 

§. 97.. Dros te kal, vnor@rat vavpa- 
Topev kai dobevéorepot Erépwv avTes, Et 
py wepryevoioOe.] Here Dr. A. boldly 
asserts that “‘ the grammatical con- 
struction seems desperate.” He ought 
rather to have said that the words 
have no meaning ; for the construction 
aos Te kai—ei is supported by a si- 
milar passage in i. 81; and by a@\dos 
te kat ei in Platon. Epist. p. 357, E. 
and d@\Xos re ei kal—Sion in Phoedon. 
p. 87, B. Goeller translates «i py 
mepryevoibe, ‘* you will not get the 
better of us:” but that would be in 
Greek ov pu) mepryevnoGe: and so in- 
deed Thucydides wrote. The error 
lies in the words ”AAXas re Kal: which 
are only the remnants of the expres- 
sion Kahdés tore yap—similar to ed tore 
in §. 104, while xad@s is well confirm- 
ed by roir ¢ya kadas”Efoida in Soph. 
El. 528, and Kad@s xaroida in Cid. C. 
1471. Hence Hesychius correctly ex- 
plains Ed io: by xadds yroh&: and 
hence, too, in §. 102, where the 
Schol. explains *AAN’ éemurrdpeba, by 
épbas émurrapyeda, it is probable that 
he found in his copy emordye@ 0. 

§. 100. *"H wov dpa—Elmsl. at He- 
racl. 651, justly objects to jmov. For 
to such particles, not interrogative, 
there could be no reply. Read, there- 
fore, M7 ri mov dip jv, ei—‘* Were it 
not then 2” Atall events jv can- 
not be dispensed with. On the union 
of dp’ jv, see Elmsl. Heracl. 65. Wyt- 
tenbach on Julian, p. 172, and Schee- 
fer in Schol. Apollon. Rh. p. 162. 

§. 102. Kai nuiv rd pev cika eddds, 
avehmictov’ peta S€ tov Spwpevov ere 
kal ornvat Amis dpOds.] Dr. B. trans- 
lates ‘‘ For us to submit at once were 
hopeless; but with active exertion 
there is still a hope of keeping our- 
selves up;’’ and adds that this use of 
td Spepevoy is rare, although it is 
found in Arrian E. A.v. 7,12. Dr. 
A. too calls thise‘‘ a most extraordi- 
nary use of the passive participle in 
lieu of the infinitive active pera rod 
Spav ti,” and compares it with an 
equal anomaly in Soph. Cid. C. 1604. 
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Emel S¢ mavrds ciye Spavros nSovnv. 
But there we must evidently read rap 
tov dpayros eiyev.—In Thucydides, 
however, the evil is seated deeper ; 
for the Schol. found something in his 
copy very different from the vulgate, 
as appears by his explanation—ev 8é 
tT avOioracOa emis tis trodeimera 
Tov karampaéa 6pas, and which would 
lead rather to pera d€ rod Spay péver ye 
Tis dvorhvat emis dpOas. It is true that 
Dionys. Halic. p. 913, acknowledges 
the vulgate; but his authority on the 
present occasion is little or none; for 
he also reads ra tév modeuiov, where 
Bekker has from a solitary MS. (Q.) 
properly edited zod€nor. 

§. 103. dua re yeyvooxera opadev- 
Tov, kal €v 6tT@ Ere Gvdd£erai Tis ad’Tnv 
yropiobcioav, ovK édAeire.] Dr. B. 
translates, ‘‘ It becomes known by 
men, when they are ruined; and when 
any one would even yet beware of it, 
as having been known, it does not 
desert him.”’ But é€ddcirew, says Dr. 
B. never signifies “‘ to desert,” but 
always ‘‘to fail.”” Hence Dobree 
wished to read od xaraXeimer. Dr. A. 
too says, that “‘ we must either sus- 
pect an error in the text, or that Thu- 
cydides used a word in a peculiar 
sense.”’ But why should Thucydides 
use é€AXeiee in a peculiar sense? or 
what do we gain by reading ov xata- 
Aeier? for we are still in the dark as 
to what ‘‘ hope leaves behind.’”” The 
Schol. indeed says, that “ it leaves 
nothing.”’ But then Thucydides would 
have written ovdev xaradeime. They, 
however, who remember the senti- 
ment of Euripides in Pheen. 412, Ai 8’ 
edides Bdoxovor vyddas, as Adyos, 
Kadois BXérovoi y Gupacw, péAXovoe 
dé, will see at once that Thucydides 
wrote det xaddv Breret, and not ovk 
€\Xeirer. With regard to the senti- 
ment, Dr. B. quotes opportunely, 
‘* Hope travels on, nor quits us e’en 
in death.” 

§. 103. éml poms pias dyres.] “ Be- 
ing on one turn of the scale.””? But 
évres is not good Greek. Read ordvres. 
So Homer, emit pov torara dkyijs. 
Sophocles has Ev ovy pomq rode Keu- 
pevo, in Trach. 82, and so Diodor. 
Sic. quoted by Dr. B. 

§. 103. kal doa rovadra per édArideov 
Avpaivera.] Here Dr. A. is silent. 
Dr. B. translates “‘ and such things, 
as, while they inspire hopes, do but 
ruin their votaries.”” But there is 
nothing in the Greck to answer to 
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*‘ yvotaries.”” Read, therefore, xai dca 
ye Tavta pet eAmid@y Avpaivera. So 
Sallust, sese suasque spes corrupturum. 

§. 105. tis—mpos rd Ociov eipeveias.] 
This can mean only ‘‘ good will to- 
wards the Deity.”’ But the sense re- 
quires ‘‘ good will from the Deity.” 
Read, therefore, mapa rod Oeov. Goel- 
ler too prefers tov @ciov—similar to 
the preceding €« rod @eiov. The vul- 
gate is owing to the subsequent mpds 
70 Oeiov. 

§. 105. «iddres Kal tpas av—dpavras 
av auté.] ‘‘ Knowing that you would 
do it.”” Do what ? Read ravro, “ the 
same.” 

. 108. rods xwdivous—B«Baor€epovs 
i) €s @Aovs vomtetv.] “ And will think 
the dangers more firm than against 
others.” This, which no scholar can 
understand, the Cambridge Greek Pro- 
fessor, of course, attempts to defend, 
by comparing it with Pseudo- Demosth. 
p- 1437, dbdous rods xwdvvovs—adrods 
(where Dobree very properly reads 
tov xwdvvov), and with Thucyd. iii. 
39. kivduvoy Hynoduevoe BeBadrepov : 
but where Dr. B. rightly objects to the 
phrase; although he did not see that 
Thucydides wrote there tynodpevoi ye 
Bawrepov, and here kai re Batorépous 
i) és GAovs vomeciv. It is true that 
Badrepos is a poetic word. But it 
must not be rejected on that ground. 
For Marcellinus tells us (§. 41) bua 
your TO DWnrdov 6 Govkvdidns kal Trown- 
Tikais ToNAdKis €xprcaro Tais decor. 

§. 111. moddois—rd aicxpiy—ereo- 
macato.] Dr. A. translates ‘‘ Many— 
has disgrace so allured ;”’ and remarks 
that “‘ the dative is without any re- 
gular government ; for Thucydides 
probably first thought of the construc- 
tion modXois EvpBeBnxe, and then sub- 
stituted for it 76 aioypiv—ereondaarto.” 
But it is high time to explode all such 
clumsy expedients, first invented by 
the Germans to account for the ano- 
malies of construction; as if Thucy- 
dides either could not or would not 
pen a sentence grammatically. This 
opinion, untenable as it is, Dr. A. 
had already put forth in his note on 
ii. 3, where he says, ‘‘ that Thucy- 
dides wholly scorns grammatical con- 
struction, whenever it interferes with 
the order in which he wishes to ar- 
range his ideas, or with the forcible- 
ness of their expression.”” In spite, 
however, of this dictum of the Doctor’s, 
we shall continue to believe that as 
neither Thucydides nor any other sen- 
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sible writer would wish to be a second 
Mrs. Malaprop, the author probably 
wrote éréoreto’ és ora “ instilled into 
their ears. ” Respecting the formula 
héyeww €s Gra, see Burges on Prom. 
667. The error, to say nothing of 
the ductus literarum, is to be traced to 
the interpolators not knowing that 
ereoreo is the aor. 1. of enuomevda. 
§. 111. mept marpidos Bovheveobe, hy 
peas mépt kal €s piay Bovdiy Tuxovody TE 
kat pr) Katopbocacay éora.] ‘ Here,” 
says Dr. A. ‘* the construction is des- 
perate; yet the sense is plain.” The 
construction is, however, partly re- 
medied by tore, found in 2 MSS., and 
which even Poppo would have adopt- 
ed, had those MSS. stood higher in 
his estimation ; and wisely, therefore, 
have Goéller and Dr. B. inserted it in 
the text. With regard to the other 
difficulty in puds mépt, Dr. A. says that 
‘ Melos was their all; for they had 
not, like the Athenians, another place 
to retire to, if their island were lost to 
them.” But then Thucydides would 
have written puds mépt—rvyxovons kat 
#1) katropbwcdons, without either fis or 
tore. To us it appears that the cor- 
ruption is in rept kai €s, where probably 
lie hid ¢ én’ aykvpas ; and thus peas er’ 
ayxipas would be similar to émi poms 
pas, in v. 103, an expression illus- 
trated by Porson, Orest. 68, and whose 
quotation from Hel. 277, “Aykupa 0, 7 
pov Tus TUxyas Gye pdvn, plainly con- 
firms the Thucydidean jy judas er 
dykvpas piay Bovdhy Thy dyoteay Te Kat 
py KatopOwoacay tor ed: for thus xa- 
top$ecacay would be, as it ought to 
be, taken transitively ; see i. 140, ii. 
42, ili. 39, and vi. 11. Should it be 
urged, however, that though éAida 
éxodeay be correct Greek, BovAny 6xod- 
cay is not so, it should be borne in 
mind that the Athenians designedly 
made use of this expression, by way 
of antithesis to the more common 
form. The cause of the error is to be 
traced to the interpolators, not know- 
ing that jv depends upon dyodear : 
and with regard to the phrase éyotodv 
Te kal 7, where one would rather ex- 
pect 7 wu», Dr. B., to whose notes Dr. A. 
has not paid all the attention they 
merited, quotes very appositely ii. 35, 
ev évi avbpi ed Te kal xetpov elmovre Kw- 
SuveverOa. Nor is this the only pas- 
sage where the word dyxipa has been 
a source of annoyance to the Com- 
mentators ; for some of them wished 
to rcad dyxvpas for vais in i. 52, of be 
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Tas pev vais dpavres amd tis yns Kal 
maparagdpevot peredpous novxagov. But 
there the words amo ris yns are mani- 
festly an explanation of pereapous, 
while the expression rafdpevor ras 
vais in ii. 90, as plainly proves that 
Thucydides wrote oi de dpavres kal 
Tas vais mapatagdpevot peTewpous, NTV- 
xatov. 

§. 113. arn odv pdvoe Ye a6 ToUT@Y 
Trav Bovdevparov, as nuiv Soxei ye.) 
«« But ye at least alone, as it appears 
from this your determination.”” But 
why alone? Perhaps Thucydides 
wrote dvot ye—for thus @s jpiv Soxet 
ye would soften down the abusive 
avot Yé- 

Such are some of the remarks we 
have to make on the Melian Confe- 
rence, and on which, did our limits 
permit, we might say much more, espe- 
cially on §. 88, 89, 90, 96, 101, and 
104; while, as regards the other por- 
tions of Thucydides, and particularly 
the two first books, we can confi- 
dently promise a rich harvest of emen- 
dations tu any scholar, who with a 
moderate share of ingenuity will devote 
himself to such a purpose ; for of this 
he may rest assured, that scarcely a 
chapter can be found, in which an 
alteration more or less slight is not 
necessary. But before he sits down 
to such a task, it will be imperative 
on him to make himself master of the 
style of his author; and to prove how 
much may be done by comparing Thu- 
cydides with himself, we will close 
this article by correcting a passage in 
v. 77, that has puzzled the Commen- 
tators not a little, because they have 
all neglected the very first law of cri- 
ticism, to illustrate an author by him- 
self. 

In the celebrated treaty made be- 
tween Lacedemon and Argos, and 
written in the broadest Doric, we 
meet with the following words, as ex- 
hibited in MS. O. 

mept Se TO TLw TUpTOANnY Tov Emdav- 
pots opkov Soper Se avrovs opocat. 

Two MSS. however (d. and i.) read 
guparte evev: while in others is found 
Tois—OSouev—avTois. 

Now without stopping to notice the 
errors of previous scholars, it is enough 
to state what we conceive Thucydides 
to have written— 

rept d€ rev oeioy cUpara eijev TeAnDY 
Tots "Endavpios, 6 Opkov TE ddpev €: €v Stkats 
avTors TE opooat, 
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Or in common Greek : 

mepi d¢ trav Ociwy, Oipara eiva redeiv 
—Sotvai—(where Oipara—redeiy may 
be compared with ypyyara—redodvres 
in Plato Crit. §. 9.) and which may 
be thus rendered : 

** But, with respect to religious 
rites, that it shall be lawful for the 
Epidaurians to perform the sacrifices, 
and in civil causes to tender an oath 
and to take it themselves.” 

This emendation is put beyond all 
doubt by comparing the terms of two 
other treaties. The first is quite in 
our favour, as detailed in v. 18, mepi 
py tov tepav trav Kowav, Ovew Kat 
Oewpiay iévar Kal pavrever@ar Kata Ta 
matpia Tov Bovddpevov Kal Kata yhv Kal 
kata Od\acoay adeds : for so that pas- 
sage ought to be read, instead of Avew 
the iéva: kai pavrever Oat Kai Oewpeiv— 
where Dobree, justly offended with 
the eva, ‘‘ to go,” pithily asks, ‘‘ Quid 
hoc?’ Nor is the second much less 
to our purpose, as found in iv. 118. 
Tlepi pev Tov iepod Kai tov pavreiou [Tov 
’Amo\A@vos] Tov TvGiov Soxet piv 
xpnaba Tov BovdAdpevor addras kal adeas 
kata Tovs matpious vépous. As regards 
too the insertion of év dikacs, both the 
treaties allude to a similar circum- 
stance; the first (iv. 118) in the words 
Oixas te Siddvar tuas re nuiv Kal hpas 
tpiv Kara Ta matpia: and the second 
(v. 18) still more strongly in the words 
iv S€ re duahopov 7 mpds adAnAovs, Sixais 
xpnabav Kat 6pkots KaQ Ort av évvOavra: 
where Sixas the reading of five second- 
rate MSS. is well supported by dixas 
Sotva kai Se£arOa ivas kai potas, in 
v. 59. Lastly, as regards the expres- 
sion dpkovs dSovvat, see Butler on Aésch. 
Eum. 432, ’AAN’ dpxov ov deka’ ay, ei 
Sotvat Oedves, and who might have 
quoted Plato Legg. xii. p. 949 B. 
b€xe0 bai TE épkous—kal dddvat. 

Here, then, ends our notice of an 
author, for whom we cannot but la- 
ment so little should have been done, 
where so much was required, in the 
way of correcting the numerous errors 
of a corrupted text; while notes with- 
out end have been written to explain 
what was perfectly easy, or, to render 
what was obscure, still more so, and 
thus to verify the sneer and the simile 
of Pope, who remarks that, 

“So Commentators each dark passage 
shun, 

But hold their farthing-candles to the 
Sun.” 
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Characteristics of Goéthe, from the 
German of Falk, Von Muller. By 
Sarah Austen. 3 vols. 


THE time probably is not arrived, 
and perhaps the biographer is not yet 
in existence, by whom a Life.of Goéthe 
worthy of the man, and of the expecta- 
tions of the public, could be given. 
We know no person, the clear and 
full developement of whose moral and 
literary powers it would be more in- 
teresting or more desirable to possess. 
The Germans themselves are much 
divided with respect to many parts of 
his character. "Fhe English, with very 
few exceptions, know nothing about 
him. For us, we hardly know if a 
Life of Goéthe would not with advan- 
tage be deferred for some time, till we 
become better acquainted with Ger- 
man literature, and the manners and 
habits of life, and modes of thinking, 
that distinguish a people differing ‘so 
much from ourselves. We _ believe 
that in England Goéthe is chiefly 
known by his Sorrows of Werter ; 
and that his Faust and Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, two of his greatest works, are 
not relished, perhaps not understood, 
by the generality of its readers. We 
must confess that much of them is 
strange and foreign to us; and we 
must assimilate ourselves more to the 
Germans, before we can presume to 
relish highly, or judge correctly, of 
their poetry or their philosophy. The 
present work is a translation of some 
scattered Recollections of Falk, the 
friend of Goéthe, to which Miss Aus- 
ten has added the observations of Von 
Muller, and notes and illustrations 
gathered from different quarters. 

The point in Goéthe which is so 
much admired, and so_ repeatedly 
brought forward by his friends, is 
what they call his many -sidedness 
(vielseitigkeit), in opposition to the 
character of those who possess or 
assume only one train of thoughts ; 
and the point which is objected to 
him by his enemies, is a want of high 
moral principle, and a lukewarmness 
in his moral sentiments. This seems 
to be allowed by his Biographer ; but 
she accounts for it, by representing 
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Goéthe as a kind of artist (a term, as 
applied to himself, which he much 
coveted,) employed in observing things 
philosophically as they are, not prac- 
tically as they ought to be.—‘‘ Goéthe 
was born to identify himself with 
things, not things with himself,’”’—he 
said once to Falk, ‘ Religion and 
politics are a troubled element for art. 
I have always kept myself aloof from 
them as much as possible.” And 
Falk says of him, “ that he would 
rather talk of one of Boccaccio’s Tales, 
than of matters on which the welfare 
of Europe were thought to depend.” 

Goéthe loved tranquillity and quiet, 
established usages, and ancient forms ; 
and he distrusted all bold innovations 
and speculative reforms, and fierce and 
violent struggles and clamours for 
change. He was not fond of constitu- 
tions formed on fine-spun theories, or 
governments modelled in the closets of 
philosophical patriots. He preferred 
the paths of science and art, and the in- 
vestigation of the forms of nature, 
and all that a calm, meditative, ob- 
servant life produces. With questions 
(it is said) concerning time, space, 
matter, mind, God, immortality, and 
the like, Goéthe occupied himself lit- 
tle. Not that he denied the existence 
of beings superior to vurselves. By no 
means. They were foreign to his pur- 
suits, only because they lay completely 
out of the reach of experience, to 
which upon system he exclusively de- 
voted himself. Repugnance to the 
super-sensual (uber-sinnlich) was an 
inherent part of his mind, &c. In 
another place, Goethe, in a conversa- 
tion with Falk, says, ‘‘ Figure to 
yourself Nature, how she sits, as it 
were at a card-table, incessantly calling 
ace double,—exulting in what she has 
already won, through every region of 
her operations, and thus plays on 
into infinitude. Animal, vegetable, 
mineral, are continually set up anew, 
after some fortunate throws; and who 
knows whether the whole race ef man 
is any thing more than a throw for some 
higher stake ?” 

With regard to the present rage of 
making Philosophy and Science popu- 
lar among the people, we confess that 
we rejoice in finding our own senti- 
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ments in accordance with those of the 
great poet and philosopher of Weimar. 
‘Of popular philosophy (he says) I 
am just as little an admirer. There 
are mysteries in philosophy as well as 
religion. The people ought to be 
spared all discussions on such points, 
at least they ought by no means to be 
forcibly dragged into them. Epicurus 
somewhere says, This is exactly right, 
because the people are displeased at 
it. It is difficult to see the end of 
these unprofitable mental vagaries 
which have arisen among us since the 
Reformation, from the time that the 
mysteries of religion were handed 
over to the people to be pulled about, 
and set up as a mark for the quibbling 
and cavilling of all sorts of one-sided 
judgments. The measure of the un- 
derstandings of common men is really 
not so great, that one need set them 
such gigantic problems to solve, or 
choose them as judges in the last re- 
sort of such questions, &c. The re- 
sulfs of philosophy, politics, and reli- 
gion ought certainly to be brought 
home to the people; but we ought 
not to attempt to exalt the mass into 
philosophers, priests, or politicians.” 

Sveaking of himself and of his 
works, he said vehementiy to Falk, 

“ T will not hear any thing of the mat- 
ter; neither of the public nor posterity, 
nor of the justice which, as you say, it is 
hereafter to award to my efforts. I hate 
‘my ‘Tasso,’ just because people say it 
will go down to posterity. I hate ‘ Iphi- 
genia.” In a word, I hate every thing of 
mine that pleases the public. I know 
that it belongs to the day, and the day to 
it; but I tell you, once for all, that I 
will not live for the day. This is the 
very reason why I have nothing to do 
with that Kotzebue, because I am fully 
determined never to waste an hour on 
any man who I know does not belong to 
me, nor I to him.” 

A large portion of the notes to the 
first volume is absorbed in a transla- 
tion of parts of Goéthe’s “ Theory of 
Colours” (#arbenlehre) ; but it is too 
abstruse, and even too partially given, 
to enable us to understand the result 
of his reasonings and experiments. 
Some account is given of his zealous 
pursuit of botany, according to the 
philosophical views of Jussieu; and 
his ‘‘ Theory of Cotyledons.”’ Indeed, 
the wonderful activity of his mind, 
and penetration of his genius, seemed 
to embrace all subjects connected with 





nature and arts. His life was a con- 
tinued study,—not the study of a pe- 
dant, or a mere book-worm,—but 
every thing he saw and felt, and ap- 
proached, was a lesson of instruction 
to him, and furnished materials for 
thought and theory ; while a splendid 
imagination and rich exuberant fancy 
spread their charming hues and co- 
lours overall the substances of thought, 
harmonizing, enriching, and melting 





them into new modes and forms, and ’ 
giving them, as it were, a second 
being. 


The ‘‘ Johrmorkt zu Plunderswei- 
len’”’ is one of the fanciful, grotesque 
creations of Goéthe’s exuberant fancy. 
The persons of the drama are such as 
might be expected to meet at a fair; a 
quack doctor and his man, and vend- 
ers of brooms and gingerbread, and 
gipsies, and ballad-singers, and Jack- 
puddings, ‘‘ Hanswiirst,”’ and mounte- | 
banks, and at last a ‘‘ Schattenspiel- ’ 
mann,” or galantee-showman, with 
his description of the creation of the 
world, and Adam and Eve, and the 
Deluge and the ark, and the wild 
beasts, and the rainbow. We shall 
attempt, in all humility, to give the 
song in this ‘‘ Ich hab’ mein Sach ;” 
but we must ask the reader’s indul- 
gence, who would have it better from 
Mr. Taylor or Mr. Coleridge : 











“ Vanitas! vanitatum vanitas ! i 

On nothing have I set my mind, 

Ya youk, 
Weil therefore myself in the world I find, 

Ya youk. 
And whoever will my comrade be, 
Let him drink with me, let him think 

with me, 
Over the wine-lees free. 


I once set my mind on gold and wealth, 
But so I lost all joy and health, 
Alas! alas ! 
Here and there the money roll'd, 
And if the right hand seiz’d the gold, j 
The left was sure to lose its hold. i 
Then fix’d my heart upon the fair. 
Ah! pain and sorrow met me there, 
Ya youk! 
The false ones look’d for lovers new, ' 
And I grew tired of the true; 
The dest I see, were not for me. 
So then I set my mind to roam, 
Ya youk! 
And left my father-land and home, 
Alas ! 
But nothing good in that I had. 
The board was strange, the bed was bad, 
None understood the foreign lad, 
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Twas then I set my mind on fame, 
Ya youk ! 
Another bore a greater name, 
O woe! 
And when my growing fame was hinted, 
The people all upon me squinted, 
And thus my glory all was stinted. 


Then war and fights delighted me, 
Ya youk! 
And we gain’d many a victory, 
Ya youk! 
Upon our enemies’ land we fell, 
And, faith, our friends far’d near as well. 
And to my cost, a leg I lost. 


Now have I on nothing set my mind, 
Ya youk ! 

And the whole world is mine I find, 
Ya youk! 

Song and good cheer are breaking up; 

Now drain the bottom of the cup, 

To the last the wine-drops you must 

sup. 

In the second volume, some very 
interesting sketches are given of the 
men of genius who were the friends or 
contemporaries of Goéthe—of Lessing, 
and his opposition to the French 
drama ;—of Lenz, and his cruel mis- 
take of a Bal Masqué, for Bal pare ; 
—of Von Einsiedel and his horror of 
beer, which he carried so far, that 
when a brother beer-hater said that 
he not only never tasted beer, but 
never pronounced the word. ‘‘ By your 
leave,’”’ exclaimed Einsiedel, with great 
vehemence, “ and I never in all my 
life wrote it.”” Much that is curious 
and new to us, is told of Herder, the 
author of the History of Man; be- 
tween whom and Goéthe, great dif- 
ferences of taste, opinion, and morals 
existed. With Herder, says the bio- 
grapher, all forms became ideas; on 
the contrary, with Goéthe, all ideas 
became transmuted into forms. He 
would have liked to have resumed the 
imperfect medium of language; to 
speak, like nature, in symbols, and to 
throw his whole imagination with the 
vividness and reality of sense, into the 
existence of a flower or a star ;’’—in 
fact, Herder was the philanthropic 
philosopher; Goéthe the poet, the 
painter, the artist, the man dedicated 
to the wonders of nature, and the 
glorious creations of art. 

The eleventh chapter contains what 
to us is a delightful and certainly 
novel description of the character of 
Louis Buonaparte, the King of Hol- 


land. It is impossible to abridge it ; 
it stood in the strongest contrast with 
that of his brother Napoleon: so dis- 
tinguished for its gentleness, its benevo- 
lence, its deep sensibility, and its quiet 
unaffected piety. These feelings and 
virtues were not consistent with a 
throne held on the tenure on which 
ke held his, and his abdication was 
the result. 

Of Kotzebue’s powers, it is not sur- 
prising that Goéthe’s opinion was very 
low. They were, in opinions and prac- 
tical views of life, very dissimilar ; 
and, in fact, Kotzebue was a dwarf 
beside Goéthe’s gigantic intellect. An 
amusing story is told of the manner in 
which Goéthe and his friends under- 
mined, and eventually frustrated, a 
grand design of Kotzebue to celebrate 
the coronation of Schiller in the Stadt- 
Tlouse at Weimar. 

We shall now attempt, not atrans- 
lation (for that is beyond us, as by 
the Translator’s confession it is beyond 
her), but an imitation of the “‘ Zigeu- 
nerlied”’ or Gipsy’s song, which oc- 
curs at p. 159; begging all Christian 
readers who understand German, and 
who reverence Goéthe, to read in 
charity. We are very young and ten- 
der, and cannot bear severe criticism. 


GIPSY’S SONG. 


Through mist, and fog smoke, 

And a cold Sea-roke, 

And blinding snow 

Blowing high and low, 
In a wintry night, dark and chill; 
From the forest and the hill, 
Hunger-pinch’d I heard the howl 
Of the peevish wolf; and the frozen owl 

Dozing, and dreaming, 

And snorting and screaming 

Wille wau, wau, wau! 
Wille wo, wo, wo ! 
Wito hu! 


As he crept through a hedge, a cat I shot. 
Old Kate and old Joan, 
*T was yours I own, 
The great black cat that has nine lives; — 
Then came to me by night 
Such « cursed sight 
Of wehr-wolfs, and witches, 
Like a troop of black bitches ; 
By heaven, by heaven, 
They were seven, they were seven, 
I know them—all old village wives. 
Wille wau, wau, wau! 
Wille wo, vo, wo, 
Wito hu! 


} 
} 
} 
} 
‘ 
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I know you all well—I ken you all well; 
Old Nan, and old Ursule, and palsied old 
Kate, fold Joan. 
And Barbara, Madge, and old Bet, and 
I know you by your hobbling gate, 
And your chins with a bristle, 
And long noses of gristle, 
And your grunt and your whistle, 
And your eyes red with rheums, 
And your damnable brooms, 
And your bonnets like hutches, 
And your peak’d shoes and crutches, 
Wille wau, wau, wau ! 
Wille wo, wo, wo! 
Wito hu! 


I call you by name, I call you name! 


Ha! ha! old Joan! and how are you old 
Bet! 
What the devil are you tabouring, 
And kicking and labouring, 
And hobbling in a ring, 
And snufiling and blubbering, 
And all for the old black cat. 
Wille wau, wau, wau! 
Wille wo, wo, wo! 
Wito hu! 


As we approach the end of the se- 
cond volume, we come to a speech by 
Muller on Goéthe, considered as a man 
of action, and which is of importance 
in enabling us to understand the cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man; in 
reading it, we cannot but admire the 
complete command which Goéthe seem- 
ed to possess over the different depart- 
ments of his mind—the order and re- 
gularity that existed in his mental and 
moral powers—the excellent discipline 
by which they were brought into due 
and harmonious relation to each other. 
In active life, in the ordinary affairs 
of the world, he was the man of sense, 
the cool, sagacious councillor. In his 
study, he was the all-searching, inde- 
fatigable student. When he opened 
the pages of Faust, he became the 
“*Poet,’”’ and soared away on the boldest 
wings of inspiration. He had large 
masses of diversified knowledge in his 
mind, disposed and distributed with 
a philosophical precision. These were 
continually increasing by an ample 
range of well-directed study: and a 
once his judgment was strengthened, 
his memory replenished, and his ima- 
gination enriched. He did not suffer 
his activity to be wasted on subjects 
that would not repay the labour; on 
temporary politics, on party-squabbles, 
on visionary theories, on daring and 
reckless innovations, and fanciful im- 
provements, and that itch that is of late 
so Widely spread of new-modelling and 
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shaping the civil and social institu- 


tions of life. This was not the poet’s, 
the artist’s business. It was out of 
his province; it lay beyond his study 
of nature: it brought no treasure to 
his hive; it was a barren unkindly 
field for him to till. He had no time, 
no strength, no spirits to slave for it. 
He had purposes of his own to fulfil— 
lying far and wide of such subjects. 
The Book of Nature was to him a 
richer and dearer volume than the 
speculations of man—a flower, a stone, 
a reptile, offered materials for re- 
search, that could not disappoint while 
afine-spun theory on philosophy might 
vanish like a phantom from his grasp, 
and melt into air. 

Goéthe was an author for half a 
century, in which time scarcely any 
species of composition was untouched 
by him. Odes, epigrams, elegies, 
idyls, ballads, romances, three novels, 
each of a distinct character. Werther 
(the Aurora of his fame), Wilhelm 
Meister, and Wahlverwandschaften— 
then his tragedies, beginning with 
Goetz von Berhchingen, and ending 
with Faust. Many comedies, operas, 
and little dramatic pieces. Small 
epics, as his Achilles, and Herman 
and Dorothea—epistles in the manner 
of Horace—then there were his Criti- 
cal Disquisitions on Art, his Theory 
of Colours, his Essay on Plants, and 
many other works of investigation into 
the recesses of nature. His industry 
was unwearied, his patience and per- 
severance coequal to his love and zeal 
for knowledge. He was much inte- 
rested in comparative anatomy; in 
fact, he was truly that which he de- 
sired to be, ‘‘a many-sided man in 
knowledge”—but in all the poet was 
predominant. His poetic imagination 
breaks out and gleams on the surface of 
every subject he touches. We really 
know no one of our countrymen to 
whom we can compare him; but he 
most resembles Mr. Coleridge. Un- 
doubtedly there are very many circum- 
stances in which they differ; but we 
think also there are points of strong re- 
semblance. Some of these differences 
arise from their native powers of mind, 
and some from the habits, circum- 
stances, and people, among whom 
they have lived. At any rate, in ge- 
neral expansion of mind, in a large 
circumference of study, in rich poetic 
feeling, in liberal, kindly disposition, 
in sagacious views of society, in a fer- 
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tile creative genius, these two great 
men stand pre-eminent in their respec- 
tive nations. We shall conclude with 
an extract from an article of W. Hum- 
boldt’s on the character of Goéthe’s 
influence on art and science. 


« By the power of his poetic genius, 
and of that language which could alone 
have furnished him with the means of 
expressing his own peculiar character of 
mind, and on which he in turn stamped 
such an impress of vigour and of soul, he 
penetrated to that mysterious central 
depth, at which one intellectual impulse 
animates a whole nation. Thus, com- 
mencing at a period when our literature 
was little clear or precise, he impressed 
on the spirit of German art or science a 
new stamp, which will render his memory 
eternal —the ‘ever-cheerful wisdom —the 
incid clearness—the vivid, intense percep- 
tion of nature, with which are blended 
the forms of art, or images drawn from 
some deeper source—the greatest spon- 
taniety of genius: all these most singular 
and distinguishing properties attracted 
and modelled all minds without effort. 
In no man was there ever a greater aver- 
sion, based on his deepest peculiarities, of 
everything entangled, abstruse, and mys- 
tical. This rendered at once his influence 
so universal, so facile, yet so profound. 
What presented itself in colours so bright 
and vivid, what gushed from the fountain 
head in such plenteous facility and beauty, 
was caught and retained with equal ease, 
and was again diffused in other directions. 
He did an immense deal for Art imme- 
diately, by instruction, encouragement, 
and assistance of every kind; but all this 
was far outweighed by what she owed to 
him mediately. He prepared the soil for 
her in the minds of all his contemporaries, 
and the silent operation of a long life, per- 
vaded by and devoted to her, waked the 
slumbering sparks of love to her, and 
directed the taste and the encouragement; 
he called forth to those labours alone, 
which, equally removed from the restraint 
of cramping rules, and the extravagance 
of fantastic caprice, followed the free but 
yet regular course of nature. 


Benhaill. J. M. 


——o-— 
Archeologia. Vol. XXV. 
(Continued from p. 41.) 
VIII. Observations to prove Filey Bay, 
in Yorkshire, the Portus Felix or Sinus 
Salutaris, and Flamborough Head the 
Ocellum Promontorium, of the Romans ; 
by John Walker, Esq. of Maldon. 
Mr. Walker combats the opinion of 
Camden, that at Bridlington Bay were 
the Portuosus Sinus and the Portus 


Part I. 
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Felix of Ptolemy, and that'Spurn Head, 
at the mouth of the Humber, was the 
promontory Ocellum. The gist of his 
argument as to the latter point is (and 
it certainly appears to us of great 
weight), that the Spurn Head is not a 
promontory at all, but a low dark clay 
bank, not even projecting into the sea, 
but running parallel with the line of 
coast from north to south, and forming 
a sort of breakwater to the mouth of 
the Humber. Low points of land 
running out into the sea, obtained from 
our Saxon ancestors the term of Ness. 
The Spurn Head is a ness, not a pro- 
montory. On the other hand, Flam- 
borough Head is the most remarkable 
projection on that part of the coast— 


“ A promontory of white chalk, ex- 
hibiting for twelve miles in length (by 
projecting on the north side seven miles, 
and on the south five into the ocean) a 
bare perpendicular surface of the same 
white rock, in the highest part exceeding 
three hundred feet, and surmounted in its 
western direction by a high earthy ridge, 
visible from the sea at a distance of thirty 
miles.” P.131. 

On the derivation of the name of the 
old port Ravenspurne (Ravenspur or 
Ravenspurg,* now swept away by the 
tides, was situated at the confluence 
of the Humber with the ocean) Mr. 
Walker has the following remark : 

“ Modern eminent etymologists inform 
us that Raven is derived from the same 
root as Rain, and implies sea and water.” 

Ravenspurne, or rather bourne, he 
thinks implies a sea brook, or a stream 
running into a large river; such is the 
brook Ravensbourne in Kent, which 
runs into the Thames at Deptford 
Creek. As to the situation of the 
TaBSpavrovixav evdipevos kddmos, the 
Portus Salutaris, Mr. Walker shews 
that neither Scarborough nor Bridling- 
ton Bays had any pretension to be so 
distinguished by way of eminence; 
but that, 

“ Filey Bay always affording an exten- 
sive firm anchorage, we can have no doubt 
that a fleet of Roman galleys, the alia 
classicu, or light frigates, naves lusoria, 
known to have been stationed on this 
coast, must frequently have anchored in 
their cruises for its protection.” 

Mr. Walker’s. paper is valuable for 
those who are desirous to take a com- 
parative view of the ancient and modern 





* Henry LV. landed “‘ upon the naked 
shore at Ravenspurg.” Vide Shakspeare, 
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geography of the north-eastern coast 
of Britain. 


IX. Charters relative to the Priory of 
Trulegh in Kent ; communicated by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart. F.R.S. F.S.A. 


The Priory of Trulegh in Kent was 
a cell to the Abbey of St. Bertin, at 
St. Omer’s, in France. The original 
grant of Trulegh from Hamon Fitz 
Herfrey to the Abbey of St. Bertin, 
about 1165, is among these deeds. 
The singular history of the preserva- 
tion of the above documents, should be 
related in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s own 
words. 

“ It is said that at the time of the de- 
struction of monasteries in France, the 
Convent of St. Bertin, at St. Omer, 
hoping the fury of the Revolution in 
1789-92 would soon be spent, and that 
they might afterwards return and resume 
their former possessions, resolved to. se- 
cure their most ancient and valuable 
documents by sending them to another 
monastery, (the Abbey of St. Josse, in 
Normandy or Picardy), with orders that 
they should be buried under the founda- 
tions of that abbey. This, I am told, 
was executed; for upon the sale of mo- 
nastie lands, which cut off for ever the 
return of the monks, the Abbey of St. 
Josse was sold to a gentleman who de- 
termined to erect a house upon the site 
and with the materials of the ruins; andin 
excavating the foundations for that pur- 
pose, he is said to have discovered a box 
containing these deeds and bulls, among 
which, I was informed, the original foun- 
dation charter of the Monastery of St. 
Bertin was found, of the seventh or eighth 
century.” 

This valuable charter was also in- 
cluded in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s pur- 
chase, and by this singular train of 
circumstances he has been enabled to 
add these desirable illustrations to the 
monastic history of Kent. 


X. Survey of the Manor and Forest 
of Clarendon, Wilts; also communicated 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 

This Survey is of the year 1272. 
From it the following curious particu- 
lars are deducible: the rooms were all 
on the ground floor; the roofs were 
covered with shingles (scindulis), thin 
tiles of wood, so called from the Latin 
scindo. Vide p. 156. ‘‘ Rota putei in- 
diget reparatione.”” The king himself 
possessed no better method of raising 
water than the poorest of the present 
day. ‘‘ Camera cum camino ultra 
maximum celarium ruinosa est.” This 
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shews the antiquity of the use of 
chimneys, on -which we have before 
observed in our review of Carlos’s 
Crosby Hall. Salsaria were salting- 
houses, where they salted their venison 
and other meat. The Almonry was 
an appendage to all royal, baronial, and 
abbatial mansions, where strangers 
were charitably entertained. The 
Chandlery managed other provisions 
besides candles. See p. 158. By such 
records as these we are enabled to 
form a just estimate of the contem- 
porary state of the social arts and 
practical Christianity in early periods. 


X1. Four Letters on the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of France; addressed to 
John Gage, Esq. F.R.S., Director, by 
Thomas Rickman, Esq. 

The first of these communications 
particularly notices the distinctive 
peculiarities of the buildings of the 
Gothic age in France from those ex- 
tant inEngland. Among the rest, this 
very striking one is observed: ‘‘ The 
great interior height of the nave, and 
often of the ailes, in proportion to 
their breadth,” to be observed in the 
continental churches. ‘‘ This feature, 
though not constant, is very general, 
and is often from one and a half to 
nearly double the usual English pro- 
portions of height, as compared to 
breadth.” P.161. The next letter 
describes the ancient fonts which the 
writer met with in Normandy and 
Picardy ; of the number of 200, nine 
only were found which could be classed 
under that denomination. Judging 
from Mr. Rickman’s drawings, and 
Simpson’s beautiful work on English 
Fonts, the continental fonts can in no 
degree compete with those of our own 
country. They appear to be of the 
plainest and mostuninteresting charac- 
ter. The third letter treats “ on the 
progress of Architecture in England 
from the occupation of the Romans to 
the period whien the Italian style, again 
imported from Italy, drove out the ex- 
ecution, and for a time almost the 
study, of the intermediate styles, of 
which so many excellent monuments 
are remaining.” P. 166. 

Mr. Rickman thinks Saxon buildings 
exist more numerously in this country 
than is generally suspected. 

‘* Having in various parts found build- 
ings which are not Norman, and which, 
from their peculiar construction, can- 
not well be considered either as modern 
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or as of any intermediate style, I 
think,” says Mr. R., “‘ they must be 
anterior, and therefore entitled to be 
called Saxon.”’ He points out one 
direction for the discovery of Saxon 
churches : the mention of them, as ewist- 
ing at particular places, in the Domesday 
Survey. We ourselves noticed the an- 
cient church, St. Martha’s, near Guild- 
ford, in our present volume,* which is 
mentioned in Domesday Book; and 
should like to hear Mr. Rickman’s opi- 
nion of the age of this example. 

The fourth letter traces the progress 
of architecture in the part of France 
which Mr. Rickman visited, in the 
same way as his third had described 
it in England. In conformity, as far 
as possible, with his system for the 
classification of English architecture, 
he divides it into—Early French, that 
style which began about A.D. 1200, 
and lasted to 1300; Decorated French, 
from 1300 to 1400; after which period 
he finds the arrangements of the French 
style so different from our perpendicu- 
lar style, as to require a different and 
peculiar appellation, and he adopts 
that appropriate and significant term 
bestowed on it by M. de Caumont, viz. 
Flamboyant, alluding to the waving of 
a flame. 

«« The tracery of the windows of this 
style (which are the great, but not the 
only distinguishing feature) gives very 
forcibly the idea of this waving in its 
dividing lines.” P. 179. 

Beautiful examples of this Flam- 
boyant style, are given by Mr. Rickman 
in the plates accompanying his paper 
numbered XV. and XVI. in the volume 
before us. In closing his correspon- 
dence, Mr. Rickman expresses a rea- 
sonable wish that any member of the 
Society would inform him of the styles 
prevalent in those parts of France 
which he himself had not visited. 

XII. Observations on Dracontia, com- 
municated by the Rev. John Bathurst 
Deane, M.A. F.S.A. 

Ovid, as Mr. Deane remarks, has 
in one line accurately described these 
Temples, 

** Factaque de saxo longi simulachra Dra- 
conis.” 

The ingenious and learned author 
supposes that these Dracontia had 
their origin in the union of the wor- 
ship of the Sun with that of the Ser- 
pent—‘.the votaries of the Sun having 

* P. 349. 
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taken possession of an Ophite temple, 
adopted some of its rites, and thus in 
process of time arose the compound 
religion whose god was named Apollo. 
Hence the hierogram of the Circle and 
the Serpent, or rather serpentine line, 
the form in which these temples are 
constructed. ‘‘ The portals of all the 
Egyptian temples are decorated with 
the same hierogram of the circle and 
the serpent. We find it also upon the 
temple of Naki Rustan in Persia, upon 
the triumphal arch at Pekin in China; 
over the gates of the great temple of 
Chaudi Teeva in Java, upon the walls 
of Athens, and in the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Tegra—for the Medusa’s head, 
so common in Grecian sanctuaries, is 
nothing more than the Ophite hiero- 
gram filled up by a human face. Even 
Mexico, remote as it was from the 
ancient world, has preserved with 
Ophiolatreia its universal symbol. The 
Mexican hierogram is formed by the 
intersecting of two great serpents, 
which describe the circle with their 
bodies, and have each a human head 
in its mouth. Abury, Stanton Drew, 
the parallelitha near Merivale bridge 
at Dartmoor, described by Mr. Kempe 
in vol. XXII. of the Archeologia, are 
the most remarkable British Dracon- 
tia, but they all shrink into insignifi- 
cance compared with the Carnac of Ar- 
morica.* Eleven rows ofstones, making 
ten avenues distinctly marked, pro- 
ceed in one place uninterruptedly for a 
mile and a half. In others the rows 
are broken by the removal of the stones 
by the neighbouring inhabitants, for 
building, &c. in subsequent ages. 
Cromlechs occur at intervals. The 
view from the spot on which the ruins 
of two of these lie, 

“is beautiful and impressive; the whole 
range of the temple from Kerzerho to the 
Lakes, being a distance of eleven fur- 
longs, is spread under the eye as distinctly 
and elegantly as if it were traced upon a 
map. ‘The smaller stones to the west- 
ward dot the pastures like sheep, while 
the massy columns of Kerzerho rise above 
them with a grandeur but little dimi- 
nished by the distance, for what is lost in 
space is gained by comparison. The vil- 
lage and church of Erdeven complete the 
prospect with a delightful relief. To the 
eastward, the avenues as they descend the 
hill, present curves as graceful as in as- 
cending; but on reaching the plain, fall 





* This great Celtic monument is eight 
miles in length. See p. 202, 
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into straight lines, and skirting the margin 
of a small fresh water lake, terminate 
abruptly at the hill beyond it; this emi- 
nence was also crowned by two cromlechs, 
but both are now in ruins. To the south- 
ward of them is observed in the distance 
the shadowy spire of Carnac Church, in 
beautiful contrast with the mount of St. 
Michel, which is an artificial tumulus of 
such vast dimensions as to be seen from 
every cromlech, and almost every im- 
portant part of the Temple. The fasci- 
nation of the prospect is completed by 
the sea, which bounds the horizon on the 
south. I cannot imagine,” continues Mr. 
Deane, “a scene more interesting. A 
heathen temple surviving the storms of at 
least 2000 years, retaining for the space 
of 11 furlongs almost its original unity, 
and the whole spread out like a picture at 
the spectator’s feet, while each extremity 
points to a distant Christian Church, 
built perhaps out of the ruins of some 
portion of this once magnificent Temple: 
a lake below, the sea beyond, barren 
plains, and rocky hills, form a combina- 
tion of art, nature, and religion, which 
cannot be regarded by a contemplative 
mind without feelings of peculiar plea- 
sure. One superstition of the Pagans 
never fails to assert its influence upon 
spots like this—the Genius loci is always 
ascendant.” 


Mount St. Michel is visible from 
every part of the Temple; so is Sil- 
bury Hill from the Abury Dracontium. 
On ‘this eminence therefore was 
kindled the sacred fire which repre- 
sented the participation of the Solar 
deity in the rites of the Ophite God.” 
—p. 215. 

The rock altar-stone which Mr. 
Deane has described as remaining on 
the eastern side of La Trinité lake, 
must not be unnoticed. 


« Lying down upon this stone, I found 
that the shoulders were received by a 
cavity just sufficient to contain them, 
while the neck reclining in a narrow 
trench, was bent over a small ridge, and 
the head descended into a deeper circular 
groove beyond it. From the narrow 
trench which received the neck, was chis- 
selled a small channel down the inclined 
face of the stone. This being on the left 
side of the recumbent victim, was well 
adapted to carry off the blood which 
flowed from the jugular vein. A person 
lying in these cavities is quite helpless, 
and in such a position a child may sacrifice 
the strongest man.”—p. 205. 


Arthur’s bed, a rock basin stone in 
Cornwall, described by Borlase, is very 
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like this at La Trinité. We should 
be tempted greatly to transgress our 
limits, if we were fully to abstract and 
point out what might be termed the 
beauties of this excellent and instruc- 
tive treatise. We hasten therefore to 
quote a few lines from its elegant con- 
clusion. 


«“ The mystic serpent entered into the 
mythology of every nation, consecrated 
almost every temple, symbolized almost 
every deity; was imagined in the heavens, 
stamped upon the earth, and ruled in the 
realms of everlasting sorrow. ...... This 
universal concurrence of traditions proves 
a commen source of derivation, and the 
oldest record of the legend must be that 
upon which they are all founded. The 
most ancient record of the history of the 
serpent tempter is the book of Genesis! 
In the book of Genesis therefore is the 
fact from which almost every superstition 
connected with the mythological serpent 
is derived.”......“¢ The tradition of the ser- 
pent is a chain of many links, which, de- 
scending from Paradise, reaches, in the 
energetic language of Homer, 

Téccor évep? aidew, Scov ovpavds cor 
amo yains, 

but conducts on the other hand upwards, 

to the promise that ‘the seed of the 

woman should bruise the serpent’s head’.” 


Mr. Deane seems inclined to take 
the derivation of Carnac from Hak or 
Ak, which he states in the old Briton, 
British, and Persian languages, to sig- 
nify a serpent. Cairn hak would then 
be the serpent’s hill, Maen hak (Le 
Maenac at the same place) the stones 
of the serpent. This we doubt not is 
very near the right etymology, for the 
lofty mound or cairn, before described 
as being seen from every part of the 
Dracontium, might very naturally be 
supposed to confer a name on the 
whole structure of parallelitha. Qy. 
may not Carnac be resolved into Cairn 
ach,* the lines or degrees of the Tu- 
mulus or Cairn? 

XIII. Remarks on certain Celtic Mo- 
numents at Lockmariaker, by the same 
Writer. 

This is a sort of supplement to the 

* Ach, according to Richards, means a 
line or chain of degrees, but he applies it 
genealogically. Cairn Achen would im- 
ply the peopie of the Cairn, and the long 
rows of stones might be supposed to re- 
present those countless multitudes which 
annually defiled through them to be pre- 
sent at the lighting of the Beltan fires. 
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treatise on Carnac. A remarkably 
beautiful Cromlech, and other remains, 
distinguish this spot, to which Mr. 
Deane thinks the Carnac Dracontium 
originally extended. 

The table-stone of this Cromlech is 
18 feet long, 12 wide, and 4 thick; it 
rests upon three supporters, at the 
elevation of about 9 feet from the 
ground. The table and one of the 
supporting-stones of this Cromlech, is 
further remarkable for exhibiting some 
curvilinear characters not inscribed, but 
cut out on the stone with the greatest 
care and accuracy in bold relief; one 
is of a hammer-like form, according 
to plate XXVI. and the other some- 
what resembles a portion of the orna- 
ment called the Grecian key, the angles 
of the pattern however assuming a 
curve; the first is conjectured by a 
French antiquary to be an i6vdadAos. 
The idea is plausible, if such lewd 
worship can be charged on the Celts 
of Armorica. 

Asiatic and Egyptian ideas had made 
their way into this country. An arti- 
ficially carved rock in the Morbihan, 
closely resembles the God Anubis. 

The Syrian deity Lilith, celebrated 
in the mythology of the Jewish Rab- 
bins, was adored in the Morbihan. 
Her statue remains there in a perfect 
state, the head-dress resembles that 
of the Breton female peasantry at this 
day. Round obelisks are found in 
Britanny, denoting, as Mr. Deane 
thinks, the burial-places of warriors 
of the first rank, and that they origi- 
nated in the well-known custom still 
prevalent in the East, of planting an 
upright spear at the head of a chief, as 
he slept on the ground. 


“ Behold Saul lay sleeping within the 
trench, and his spear stuck in the ground 
at his bolster.” 1 Sam. xxvi. 7. 


The conjecture appears to us more 
poetical than probable. Stele, or pil- 
lars of memorial, have been set up for 
various objects by mankind, in all 
ages. Stone, from its durability, would 
be the substance chosen, but unless 
from some identity of form into which 
such pillars might be shaped, or some 
decided insculped figures which they 
might bear, on what very reasonable 
ground can it be asserted that they 
were meant to represent spears? 

But Mr. Deane’s classical conjec- 
tures, and elegant language, might 
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well nigh carry us away with his opi- 
nion, e. g. 

“ Some mighty chief may be supposed 
to be sleeping at Lockmariaker, under the 
tumulus of Cesar, with his spear struck 
in the ground ‘at his bolster,’ only the 
sleep being that of death, the spear is of a 
material of corresponding duration ; it is 
an obelisk of stone cut out of a single 
block.” 

We consider the communications of 
the Rev. Mr. Deane, with which he 
has thus made his debut in the pages 
of the Archezologia, altogether of the 
highest and most interesting antiqua- 
rian character. We trust he will go 
on. Of the Ist part of the XXVth 
volume of the above work, we can con- 
fidently say that the Society of Anti- 
quaries have never cf late years issued 
a publication from their establishment 
more worthy of the attention of their 
members, or the studious at large. 
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The Tewkesbury Yearly Register and 
Magazine. Nos. I. II. and II, for 
1830, 1831, and 1832. 8vo. 


AMONG the multiplicity of Maga- 
zines, and the periods of their publi- 
cation,—weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly, we do not remember to have 
seen before any one published in yearly 
numbers; nor, among the various 
provincial Magazines which have at 
various times been attempted, did we 
ever see any filled with matter alto- 
gether so useful and important as the 
present. When a provincial book- 
seller attempts to form a periodical 
miscellany, he usually aims to imitate 
the ordinary contents of our more fa- 
shionable metropolitan contempora- 
ries ; but the talents of his neighbour- 
hood in essays and poetry are not long 
able to sustain him, and very little in- 
deed does he put forth that is worthy 
of attention, still less of preservation. 
If he would strike into another path, 
and become the local chronicler and 
historiographer, materials of sufficient 
interest, we apprehend, will still fail 
him should he attempt to produce a 
number every month. It is therefore 
no less for the moderation of its plan, 
than for the judgment which is dis- 
played in its execution, that we consi- 
der the Tewkesbury Magazine to be 
deserving both of praise and imitation. 

Its editor is Mr. Bennett, a very 
intelligent bookseller, and a gentle- 
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man who has rendered the town many 
important public services, especially 
in the affairs of its charities, and the 
care of its venerable abbey church. 
He published, in 1830, a History of 
Tewkesbury, which was reviewed in 
our vol. C.i. 605; and in the numbers 
before us he has presented his towns- 
men not only with an annual register 
of local events, but with such docu- 
ments, lists, &c. which have arisen 
from time to time in further illustra- 
tion of the History. First are placed 
the local Preferments, Marriages, and 
Deaths (with biographical anecdotes) ; 
next a chronicle of Events connected 
with the town, neighbourhood, and 
principal families of the surrounding 
country, with brief reports of public 
meetings, charities, and general sta- 
tistics; and lastly the historical docu- 
ments. In the first number is a wood- 
cut and description of the ancient Key 
Bridge at Tewkesbury, destroyed some 
years ago; and also many interesting 
documents relative to the fine new 
bridge over the Severn at the Mythe, 
with the ceremony of laying its first 
stone in the year 1823. We next find 
three letters from the Privy Council in 
1588, directing the citizens of Glou- 
cester and Tewkesbury to furnish forth 
the bark Sutton, of 80 tons, for the 
defence of the kingdom against the ce- 
lebrated Armada ; a letter respecting 
the renewal of the Town charter in 
1688, &c. &c. In the last number is 
a very complete and elaborate report 
of the cholera morbus, which was fa- 
tal last summer to 76 persons in 
Tewkesbury (a list and description of 
whom are given), and increased the 
parish rates nearly 700/. 

An engraving is inserted of the ar- 
chitectural elevation of the new alms- 
houses near Tewkesbury churchyard. 
The design, which we have ourselves 
had an opportunity of seeing in a 
more picturesque point of view, re- 
flects much credit on C. Hanbury 
Tracy, esq. M.P.; whose noble man- 
sion at Toddington (in the Tudor style) 
has fairly raised him to the very rare 
distinction of being an excellent ama- 
teur architect. With respect to the 
almshouses, we find the first proceed- 
ings relative to them duly recorded 
under Nov. 18, 1830; from which it 
appears that, having been originally 
founded by Sir Francis Russell, Bart. 
in 1674, they were then gone to de- 
cay. Their re-edification (in substan- 
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tial freestone) has been effected by the 
sale of a garden (partly to the parish 
to enlarge the churchyard), and by a 
public subscription, to which J. E, 
Dowdeswell, esq. and John Martin, 
esq. the representatives of the borough, 
and Mr. Tracy, have each contributed 
1007. In this good work, as in so 
many others, we find Mr. Bennett 
was one of the most active managers. 

Another foundation of a similar de- 
scription, having also graced the mo- 
dern annals of Tewkesbury, it is pro- 
per we should take some notice of it 
whilst mentioning the former; we 
therefore extract the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Bennett’s first number, 


“ Tn the course of this year (1830), Sa- 
muel Barnes, esq. erected a spacious alms- 
house, in the Oldbury Field, three sto- 
ries high, and containing twenty-four con- 
venient Cwellings of two rooms each, with 
suitable offices, for the benefit of the poor 
people of the parish. The eight dwell- 
ings on the ground floor are occupied by 
eight married couples, the man not less 
than 60, and the woman 50 years of age ; 
those on the first floor by eight widows 
or maids, not under 50; and the upper 
story by eight widows or maids, not un- 
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In the last number we find the 
death of Mr. Barnes recorded, on the 
12th of November last, at the age of 
62; he had acquired a considerable 
fortune in business, from which he 
had retired for more than a quarter of 
a century. By his testamentary di- 
rections the almshouse is conveyed to 
the corporation, having been endowed 
with certain landed property; the par- 
ticulars of which are given by Mr. 
Bennett, and thus rendered accessible 
to all interested in making inquiries 
on the subject. 

And now we wish we could find 
some sensible person in each provin- 
cial city or town to undertake a pub- 
lication similar to the present. Let 
him, with the same moderation, be 
contented with an annual appearance; 
not anxious to fill a certain given 
space, but merely to preserve and per- 
petuate what is deserving of being 
placed upon record. A county, it 
may be, would furnish an annual vo- 
lume ; but we doubt whether it would 
be so well done; for the Hampshire 
Repository of 1799 (one of the best 
books of the kind) contains much that 
is utterly worthless ; and we think a 
field of small dimensions similar to 
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that cultivated by Mr. Bennett, is 
that likely to produce the most valu- 
able fruit, and best calculated to 
create a taste in the provincial public 
for such substantial fare, without call- 
ing too seriously upon their purses. 


ee 


The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
search of a Religion. 

THE sons of Alma Mater require 
not a layman’s aid, in defending the 
Protestant faith ; yet our endeavours 
may be of some assistance, by direct- 
ing their attention to a few points, in 
which the author of Capt. Rock’s Me- 
moirs appears to have reasoned par- 
tially, or quoted erroneously. 

Among other conclusions, the ‘Irish 
gentleman’”’ asserts, that modern 
Popery is identical with Christianity 
of the third and fourth centuries ; and 
that if the early Fathers were to rise 
from their graves, and enter an Irish 
church, they would feel quite at home, 
&c. But how has he examined the 
records of those times, to arrive at 
such aconclusien? Evidently with a 
resolution to produce those arguments 
alone which suit his purpose, and ap- 
parently with a determination to strain 
evidence, when it does not go far 
enough. 

Although an Irishman, it seems he 
wished to ‘‘ begin at the beginning ;” 
those Fathers, therefore, who had con- 
versed with the Apostles, were the 
first he examined ; and he observes, 


“In the person of one of these simple, 
apostolical writers, I found that I had 
popped upon a Pope—an actual Pope! 
being the third Bishop, after St. Peter, 
of that very Church of Rome, which I 
was now about to desert for her modern 
rival."— Vol. I. p. 14. 


St. Clement is here alluded to; and 
the overwhelming proof, that ‘ the 
jurisdiction of the see of Peter was 
fully ‘ acknowledged,” is a letter 
from St. Ignatius, addressed to ‘‘ the 
church that presides in the country of 
the Romans.”” Will he pretend that 
a memorial addressed to the Govern- 
ment of Petersburg, supposes the 
existence of a universal Russian mo- 
narchy? Certainly not: while the 
fact of mentioning a church, presiding 
in one country, allows us to infer 
that other churches presided elsewhere. 
At the same time, his readiness on all 
occasions to display every phrase 
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which strengthens his argument, leaves 
us no other alternative than to sup- 
pose that the letter to Clement, and 
his reply, are less indications of ac- 
knowledged superiority, than proofs 
of mutual good fellowship; for if any 
paragraph had established Clement’s 
pre-eminence, the extract assuredly 
would not have been confined to the 
superscription. 

As the “Irish gentleman” must 
allow the Prince of Apostles to have 
equal weight with Ignatius, let him 
read the fifth chapter of the first Epis- 
tle of St. Peter; and he may take the 
Vulgate version. In the first verse, 
addressing the elders, Peter styles 
himself consenior ; and, after exhort- 
ing them to feed the flock, he adds to 
his other cautions, neque ut dominantes 
IN CLERIS. It is difficult to discover 
any identity between such an injunc- 
tion, and the princely authority of the 
Popes; and the author’s desire to 
proclaim the then existence of the 
Roman supremacy upon such grounds, 
indicates the prevalence of strong par- 
tiality in his researches. 

Because the friends of St. Ignatius 
preserved his bones, and annually ce- 
lebrated his martyrdom, by watching 
around the shrine in which they were 
placed, we are told (p. 20) that a re- 
verence for relics is an apostolical in- 
stitution : the deduction of course is, 
that Protestants do wrong in rejecting 
all the absurd fables of relics and their 
miraculous effects, which authorised 
Romish legends declared to be facts ; 
and for doubting the reality of which, 
not a few have perished under the 
hands of Inquisitors. It may be re- 
plied, that in defending the original 
institution, the ‘“‘ lrish gentleman ”’ 
does not deny the introduction of 
abuses ; but the practice of the Romish 
Bishops, of the present day, is ready 
to repulse such an apology: episcopal 
proclamations are continually issued, 
not only to defend the virtues of the 
relics; but also to recommend the 
faithful to purchase garments and 
trinkets, which have been laid upon 
them. We do not require the evi- 
dence of St. Ignatius’s shrine, to 
show the high antiquity of comme- 
morating a remarkable event. Jeph- 
thah’s daughter was annually bewail- 
ed by the “‘ daughters of Israel ;”” the 
deliverance of Bethuliah, by Judith, 
was celebrated on the return of each 
anniversary ; and the Jews were com- 
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manded to observe, for ever, the feast 
of Purim, to commemorate their es- 
cape from the cruel designs of Haman. 
In yet more ancient times, the bones 
of the patriarch Joseph were preserv- 
ed, and carried into the land of Ca- 
naan, by the Israelites; and in the 
opinion of some commentators, the 
burial-place of Moses was concealed 
by the Almighty, chiefly to prevent 
his remains from becoming an object 
of idolatry with the Jewish nation. 

In page 24 we find the following 
pretended extract from Hermas, a 
companion of the Apostles, whose 
** Pastor” has been always so highly 
esteemed, that an edition was printed 
at Oxford in 1685, with a preface at- 
tributed to Archbishop Usher. Such 
a justification of Popery was a God- 
send. 

* The first thing we have to do is to 
observe the commandments of God. If 
afterwards, a man wishes to add thereto 
any good work, such as fasting, he will re- 
celve the greater recompense.” 


Now, what says Hermas? 

“ Mandata Domini custodi, et eris pro- 
batus, et scriberis in numero eorum qui 
custodiunt mandata ejus. Sin autem 
preter ea, que mandavit Dominus, aliquid 
boni adjeceris, majorem tibi dignitatem 
conquires, et honestior apud Dominum 
eris, quam eras futurus. IRgitur si custo- 
dieris mandata Domini, et adjeceris ad ea 
stationes has, gaudebis; maxime si se- 
cundum mandatum meum servaveris ea.” 


Here, then, we have majorem diyni- 
tatem conquires ; honestior eris; and 
gaudebis, converted, by an unusually 
free translation, into receive the greater 
recompense. With respect to stationes 
has, Anglicised as above, ‘‘ such as 
fasting,”’ there is an evident con- 
nexion between those words, and the 
pastor’s mandatum ; which command 
is fully explained in the beginning of 
the same division of the work (simili- 
tudo quinta), and proves that, in his 
opinion, the difference between gras 
and maigre did not constitute a fast. 


«« Video pastorem illum sedentem juxta 
me, ac dicentem mihi: Quid tam mane 
hue venisti? Respondi: Quoniam, Do- 
mine, stationem habeo. Quid est, in- 
quit, statio? Et dixi: Jejunium. Et 
dixit: Quid est illud jejunium? Sicut 
solebam, inquem, sic jejuno. Nescitis, 
inquit, Deo jejunare, neque est jejunium 
hoc, quod vos jejunatis, Deo nihil profi- 
cientes. Quare, inquam, Domine, ita di- 
cis? Et dixit:; Dico enim, queniam non 
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est jejunium hoe, quod putatis vos jeju- 
nare; sed ego te docebo quod est jeju- 
nium plenum, acceptumque Deo. Audi, 
inquit: Dominus non desiderat tale jeju- 
nium supervacuum; sic enim jejunando 
nihil prastas equitate. Jejuna enim ve- 
rum jejunium tale: Nihil in vita tua ne- 
quiter facias, sed mente pura servi Deo, 
custodiens mandata ejus, et in precepta 
ejus ingrediaris, neque admiseris desi- 
derium nocens in animo tuo. Crede au- 
tem Domino; si hee feceris, timorem- 
que ejus habueris, et abstinueris ab omni 
negotio malo, Deo te victurum hee si fe- 
ceris, jejunium magnum consummabis, 
acceptumque Deo.” 

Hermas has been appealed to upon 
fasting; and his decision is clearly in 
favour of the Protestant notions on 
that subject. 

“ A Daniel! still say I, a second Daniel! 
I thank thee, Jew! for teaching me that 
word.” 

An unbiassed examiner of Hermas 
would have inferred, from the sicut 
solebam, that he was accustomed to 
fast according to the Mosaic precept ; 
especially as it is well known that St. 
Paul reproved a prevalent inclination 
for Judaising. Therefore, instead of 
giving fasting a duration of eighteen 
hundred years, above a thousand more 
may be added, if it will increase the 
‘«Trish gentleman’s ”’ satisfaction. 

There is a very convenient method 
of interpreting the expressions of the 
early fathers, in order to substantiate 
the Roman primacy; it is to assume 
that the word church always refers to 
that of Rome. However, Tertullian 
and Origen use the word churches ; 
and St. John, in the Apocalypse, 
speaks of seven churches, which evi- 
dently makes it the equivalent of con- 
gregation. While on this work (vol. I. 
p. 31) there is an extract from St. 
Ireneus, in which, after stating that 
all the Bishops derived their original 
institution from the Apostles, he adds: 
** However, as it would be tedious to 
enumerate the whole list of succes- 
sions, I shall confine myself to that of 
Rome.” It is true that Irenzus de- 
clares it the greatest, most ancient, 
and most illustrious church ; but there 
is not a word to imply that the other 
churches were not descended as 
clearly and directly from the same 
source; while it is highly improba- 
ble that he would have omitted to de- 
clare its supremacy, if it had been ad- 
mitted in his time. The silence of 
lrenxus, therefore, justifies those who 
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re-formed the Church in the sixteenth 
century, and protested against the au- 
thority of the pope. Protestants have, 
further, the sentiments of Hermas on 
this subject, no less positive than on 
fasting. In his third ‘ Vision,” the 
construction of the Church trium- 
phant is revealed; yet there is not 
the faintest allusion to the future 
prosperity of the Roman pontificate. 

“‘ Tlli autem juvenes sex, qui zdificant, 
qui sunt, Domine? Ait mihi: Hi sunt 
sancti Angeli Dei, qui primo constituti 
sunt, quibus tradidit Dominus universam 
creaturam suam, ut struerunt, edificarent, 
et dominarentur creature illius. Per hos 
enim * consummabitur structura turris.” 


Thus angels take the post claimed 
for St. Peter ‘and his successors. In 
the following section : 


_, “ Lapides quidem illi quadrati et albi, 
ji sunt apostoli, et episcopi, et doctores, 
et ministri qui ingressi sunt in clementia 
Dei, et episcopatum gesserunt, et docue- 
runt, et ministraverunt sancte et modeste 
electis Dei,” &c. 


Here Apostles, Bishops, and Minis- 
ters, are placed on the same line; they 
are all lapides quadrati et albi, with- 
out any distinction for those who filled 
particular situations. The vision of 
Hermas, therefore, sanctions the de- 
nial of supremacy to the see of Rome. 

The preceding remarks refer to a 
limited portion of the “‘ Travels of an 
Irish gentleman ;”’ but if the collation 
of Hermas alone displays so much 
unfairness, what may not be expected 
from a close examination of the other 
fathers, so complacently brought for- 
ward to prove the apostolical origin of 

W. 


Popery. 
er 


The Chronology of History ; containing 
Tables, Calculations, und Statements, 
indispensable for ascertaining the dates 
of historical events, and of public and 
private documents, from the earliest 
periods to the present time. By Sir 
Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. (Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 


SINCE the old English chroniclers 
were driven from their popularity by 
the powerful pen of Hume, the philo- 
sophy of History, whether right or 
wrong,—that is, whether founded on 
true or false premises,—has too fully 
engrossed the attention of the Eng- 
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lish reader, to the prejudice of its 
chronology. It would not be easy to 
disturb from his throne that popular 
monarch of English history; nor would 
it be desirable, until a successor shall 
be found (and when will that occur ?) 
of a greater profundity of thought, 
and a more felicitous elegance of style. 
We are, however, of opinion that it 
will prove a very acceptable service, if 
some judicious annotators were to 
place this monarch under certain con- 
stitutional restraints ; that is, if they 
would append to his text such a com- 
mentary, as would point out his errors, 
counteract his misapprehensions, and 
combat his false conclusions. 


The only method calculated to mi- 
tigate the justice of that character 
given to history by a statesman of the 
last century, that it was all “‘ one great 
lie,” is to pursue the accuracy of even 
its minor threads, and thus by degrees 
to convert it from a mixed yarn into 
a texture approaching to purity. 

The author of the useful work be- 
fore us has well pointed out in his 
Preface that the position of historical 
events, in point of date, determines 
their relative character as causes or 
consequences; and that, therefore, 
the precise date of an occurrence or 
document may be, as regards the 
stream of history, the most important 
feature it possesses. 

Sir H. Nicolas proceeds to notice 
the deficiency of any English work of 
the nature of that he has now pro- 
duced. He does not allude to his own 
previous publication called ‘ Notitia 
Historica,”” we presume because the 
present is so much more comprehen- 
sive in its contents. He acknowledges 
his principal authorities for foreign 
chronology have been that laborious 
compilation of the French antiqua- 
ries, entitled ‘‘L’Art de Verifier les 
Dates,” and De Vaines’ Dictionnaire 
Raisonnée de Diplomatique. These 
works, in a considerable portion of 
his task, had “left little to be done 
besides the humble duties of transla- 
tion and abridgment ;” but the field 
of English chronology was one in 
which much was still to be rectified. 
In the regnal years of the Kings, in 
particular, that is to say, in ascertain- 
ing the precise day on which the years 
of their reigns commenced, it is per- 
fectly astonishing to find in how many 
cases errors have hitherto existed : 
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“The Regnal tables of the reign of 
William I. are presumed to be wrongly 
computed by 2 months and 1] days in 
each year; those of William II. by 17 
days; Henry I. by 4 days; Stephen by 
24 days; Henry II. by 1 month and 25 
days; and the Regnal Tables of Richard 
I. have been proved to be wrongly com- 
puted to the extent of 1 month and 27 
days; of John to the extent of 1 month 
and 21 days, besides a variation in the 
commencement and termination of each 
of his regnal years; of Henry III. by 9 
days; of Edward I. by 4 days; of Ed- 
ward II. by 1 day; of Richard II. by 1 
day; of Henry IV. by 1 day; of Henry 
V. by Il day; and of Henry VI. by 1 
day; in each year of their respective 
reigns. That errors so destructive of 
truth, whence History, like Philosophy, 
derives all its interest and importance, 
should have been so long allowed to pass 
without correction, must surprise those 
labourers in the exact sciences, whose 
Tables include the smallest fractions of 
time, and wherein an error of a few se- 
conds would be fatal to the calculations 
of the astronomer and mathematician.” 


In only two cases have these errors 
before been pointed out, and that 
within the last seven years. In our 
vol. xcvi. ii. p. 27, the discoveries 
are first noticed, that John’s reign 
commenced with his Coronation, and 
that of EdwardI. on the day when 
his peace was proclaimed, and he was 
recognized by his subjects. It is the 
application of this method of calcula- 
tion, from the Coronation of each Mo- 
narch, and not from the death of his 
predecessor, that so much disarranges 
the other Regnal Tables ; and indeed, 
as Sir H. Nicolas remarks, involves a 
very important principle in the early 
history of our constitution. The well- 
known dictum that ‘‘ the King never 
dies,”’ or that there is no interregnum 
in England, although ‘‘ now the law 
of this country, confirmed,” as Sir 
Harris Nicolas remarks, ‘‘ by statutes, 
and by the usage of several centuries,”’ 
yet appears to have originated in a 
decision of the Judges so late as the 
reign of Elizabeth. In earlier times, 
the hereditary right of the Sovereign 
was merely inchoate, until the Recog- 
nition and Coronation had taken place; 
and from that solemn compact the 
years of his reign were calculated. 

Connected with this subject, is this 
important circumstance, that many of 
the historical documents in Rymer’s 
collection are assigned to wrong years; 
and moreover that the new edition, in 


the five ponderous folios printed by 
the Record Commission, “ has in this, 
as in all other instances, copied and 
perpetuated the errors of the former 
editions.” We trust attention will 
be paid to Sir H. Nicolas’s hint, that 
a new table of contents, with the dates 
carefully adjusted, should be forthwith 
prepared under the direction of the 
present Commission. 

Having now noticed the principal 
original feature of this useful work, 
we shall be excused for alluding gene- 
rally to the variety of calendars, ta- 
bles, and catalogues which constitute 
the other parts of it. The limits of 
the volume have not allowed its com- 
piler to comprise all that he intended ; 
and he promises in another form a 
more perfect list of the Chancellors 
than has yet been formed, as well as 
lists of the Bishops, corrected from 
those by Godwin and Le Neve. He 
also announces that the present Secre- 
tary of the Record Commission has 
ordered the transcription of the re- 
cords of the delivery of the Great Seal, 
which “‘ are most minute, and often 
contain interesting historical state- 


ments.”’ 
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Last and Summary Answer to the Ques- 
tion ‘ Of what use have been Cathedral 
Establishments, &c. By the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, A.M. 


MANY and great are the obliga- 
tions which literature and religion owe 
to the accomplished and amiable au- 
thor of the present pamphlet. The 
writer of the present lines speaks feel- 
ingly and with sincerity on the sub- 
ject. Inthe repeated perusal of Mr. 
Bowles’s early poetry, he spent some 
of the happiest hours of his youth ; 
on them he formed much of his taste ; 
most of them he can even now repeat; 
and, with regard to their merit, his 
ripened judgment only confirms his 
early feelings. Speaking without any 
wish to flatter, or unduly please, we 
say that Mr. Bowles’s poetry pos- 
sesses many peculiar excellences; it 
generally is regulated by a very refined 
and delicate taste; in picturesque 
beauty it is unrivalled, and of its 
powers of pathos our heart and our 
eyes will bear faithful witness. It 
abounds in the creations of a rich 
fancy, and its selections are formed 
with great discrimination. We could 
dilate, if time and opportunity afford- 
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ed, with pleasure on a subject that 
recalls so many delightful associations ; 
but gusts and storms are arising, and 
the brilliant dreams of youth are blown 
away. Mr. Bowles can no longer 
repose with his lyre, as he was used 
to do, under his laurel shade; the 
emissaries of detraction and calumny, 
and the instruments of havoc and de- 
struction, are abroad; the puritan- 
parson would attack him in the coun- 
ty paper, and the patriotic and cecono- 
mical nobleman would gibbet him in 
the House of Peers. Time, however, 
seems to have taken nothing from Mr. 
Bowles’s poetical enthusiasm, nor age 
(if we may judge by his last beautiful 
poem) dimmed the splendour of his 
imagination.’ But other services have 
been demanded of him. Mr. Bowles’s 
piety is warm, sincere, and genuine ; 
his attachment to our National Church 
such as a grateful son should pay to a 
beneficent parent; and most worthy 
of praise he is for the manner in which 
he has risen in her defence. We are 
very sorry that our numerous occupa- 
tions (must we add too the charms of 
that season of the year when even re- 
viewers are allowed to pause from 
their labour,) have prevented our no- 
tice of Dr. Bloomfield’s excellent work 
on the same subject. We fully agree 
with the radicals, the puritans, the 
ceconomists, the libellers, the dema- 
gogues, with Lord King, and with 
Lord Teynham, et hoc genus omne, 
that the Church wants reform; but we 
differ in toto with them as to the 
meaning we affix to the word church. 
We say the Church wants reform, but 
we do not mean by the Church an old 
venerable time-worn structure, built 
by the piety of Norman or Saxon 
hands; nor do we mean by the Church 
a certain number of respectable mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen dressed in black 
worsted stockings and shovel hats, 
riding grey ponies, and praising their 
own wall-trees. But we mean the 
body of the people of the whole country. 
They are the church; for them were the 
churches built, endowed, and conse- 
crated—for them are the ministers ap- 
pointed; and when we see those 
churches forsaken for the tabernacle, 
its incomparable Liturgy vilipended 
before the extemporaneous effusions 
of ignorance and fanaticism; its ad- 
mirable and sound expositions of Scrip- 
ture despised in comparison with the 
ravings of enthusiasm; its teachers 
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misrepresented and calumniated; its 
scanty revenues (for scanty, shame- 
fully scanty, they are,) looked at with 
grudging eyes, and already half seized 
with griping and greedy hands : when 
we hear plans the most crude, the 
most malignant, and the most mis- 
chievous, daily propounded for de- 
spoiling her of all that is useful, all 
that is august, all that is venerable 
and sacred belonging to her; and 
when we find the great body of the 
Laity, for whose present and eternal 
benefit that Church was founded by 
Christ, standing aloof and looking 
with selfishness or indifference, on the 
dangers she is incurring and the in- 
justice she suffers; it is then we em- 
phatically and loudly cry the Church 
of England wants Reform. As for 
Mr. Bowles’s arguments and proofs 
that he has brought forward in answer 
to my Lord Henley and others, they 
are unanswerable and decisive; and 
we still have confidence enough in the 
good sense of the people of England 
to hope that truth will not only pre- 
vail, but prevail in time to save us 
from the impending ruin. We bid our 
venerable poet and pastor farewell, 
with gratitude and great esteem, 


en Cae 


The Emigrant’s Tale, and Miscellaneous 
Poems, By James Bird. 


THIS Suffolk singing-srrp has given 
us another of his melodies. Though 
he resembles the nightingale in the 
ceaseless activity of his vocal powers, 
he fortunately differs from her in one 
important particular. The ‘ bird of 
night’ sings deliciously at her first ap- 
pearance in public; but every suc- 
cessive month takes something from 
the melody of her music, and gradu- 
ally robs her of all the enchantments 
of her early song. Now ‘ The srrp 
of Day’ improves as he sings; gives 
sweeter cadences and more varied har. 
mony, and more heart - delighting 
music. The present poem (to drop 
our metaphor) is a domestic story, 
containing the history of a person 
named Thornton, who after many 
frightful adventures, and moving acci- 
dents, is at length safely moored in a 
comfortable haven in British America. 
The measure is what is called heroic; 
the structure of the lines is not formed 
after any particular model, nor is it 
remarkable for any peculiar elegance; 
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but it is easy and flowing, and not 
deficient in harmony. The next 
poems that follow are ‘‘ Metropolitan 
Sketches,” that is poems addressed 
to some of the more remarkable edi- 
fices in London, as the Post Office, 
the Monument, &c. The lines to the 
latter thus begin, 
Ho! thou ve gawky one of Fish Street 
Hil [Thy head 

Thou ae as proud as Lucifer! 
Stark as a raw recruit’s at early drill, 

Makes the soft fleecy clouds its lofty 

bed, 
And these around thee dewy drops distil, 

Which, mix’d with smoke, oft o’er thy 

visage spread, 
Till thou art sable as the race of negroes, 
Black as the jet that in the rolling sea 
grows. 

At p. 106 is a poem called the Vil- 
lage Pine-Tree, whichcommences thus: 
Tree of the times gone by, old Pine! 
Days, years, and centuries have been thine! 
What friendly hand thus planted thee, 

Or was thy seed from parent tree. 
How many heads hath death laid low, 
That saw thy early branches grow, &c. 

Now this would be all very well if 
addressed to the Tortworth Chesnut, 
or the Fairlop Oak; but really it is 
not very consistent with fact or truth, 
when speaking of a pine. We have 
often passed through Mr. Bird’s vil- 
lage of Yoxford, and we know the tree 
to which he alludes. It is a Pinaster, a 
tree of very rapid growth, and in Eng- 
land of very short life. We should 
conceive this tree to be about eighty 
years old; it is now fast decaying, and 
will only live in Mr. Bird’s lines. 

Suffolk is deficient in many things 
that we conceive essential to the com- 
forts of civilized life. It is a county 
without wood, water, hill, valley, sun- 
shine, or verdant meads; but it has 
plenty of poets and primroses. There 
is Doctor Drake at Hadleigh, the 
Rev. Mr. Mitford at Benhall, Mr. 
Bloomfield at Bury, friend Barton at 
Woodbridge, and Mr. Bird at Yox- 
ford. It abounds also in very poetical 
as well as beautiful young ladies. 
The Ipswich Pocket- book shows a 
deal of female talent. Prizes are 
given by the patriotic proprietor of it 
to the Sapphos and Corinnas of the 
different villages. Rebuses are deci- 
phered by one young lady, and enigmas 
expounded by another. Though Mrs. 
Cobbold is dead, Miss Acton survives ; 
and indeed, if at any time there should 
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be a dearth of poetical genius in the 
Metropolis, this county could easily 
supply the deficiency. There are also 
a great many prose authors, of first- 
rate merit and most extensive fame; 
but as they are distinguished for their 
remarkable modesty (the true com- 
panion of genius), as well as for their 
talents, we will not draw them out of 
the seclusion they covet. The clergy 
have immortalized themselves by many 
single Sermons, which have had a most 
extensive sale and beneficial influence ; 
and the country gentlemen are proba- 
bly the best scholars in all England ; 
in fact, for those persons who are not 
desirous of possessing trees, grass, or 
water on their estates; who are not 
fond of romantic valleys, winding 
rivers, and sky-impurpled hills; but 
who prefer a clear sandy soil and an 
open view, speckled with substantial 
red-brick cottages, we recommend an 
early purchase of an estate in this 
county. Such persons, if invalids, 
will find through three quarters of the 
year the east wind particularly brac- 
ing; and if they are poets they will 
enjoy a very refined and elegant so- 
ciety among the kindred minds of the 
gentlemen and yeomanry. 


a 


Outline of the Smaller British Birds. 
By R. A. Slaney, M.P. 


AN entertaining little manual for 
young Ornithologists; but not with- 
out some mistakes and omissions. 

P. 5. The author says: ‘‘ Our win- 
ter visitors are all hard-billed birds, 
fitter to feed on seeds, berries, and 
fruits.”” What does he think of the 
Snipe and Woodcock? 

P. 16. The observation of the Night- 
ingale being only found when cowslips 
are plentiful, is not true. 

P.23. The Red-Start is called Brand- 
tail, not Bran-tail, from the red colour 
of the tail of that bird. 

P. 45. Martins are distinguished 
from their congeners, not only by 
having their legs covered with pve To 
but by the shape of the tail. 

P. 63. We have often heard the 
Wryneck called the Cuckoo’s mate, 
but never, as the author says, the 
Cuckoo’s maid. 

P. 71. We do not believe that the 
Wren lays eighteen eggs, at least we 
never saw more than ten or twelve at 
most, seldom so many. The author 
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says, “‘ they are like noble pearls lying 
together ;” but they have red spots. 
The accounts of the King Fisher, 
and Water Ouzel, might have been 
made very entertaining, but in this 
volume they are passed over too cur- 
sorily. The King Fisher is now used 
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by the anglers for pike, as a bait; we 
mean of course an imitation bird arti- 
ficially made, and drawn rapidly on 
the surface of the water. This work 
might be much improved in a second 
edition, 





Rambles and Remarks on the Borders of 
Surrey and Kent. By a Pedestrian. The 
title being rather attractive, and the 
pamphlet shape of the two octavo sheets, 
admitting but little room for the exercise 
of the paste and scissors, we were in- 
duced to read the tract with the hope of 
finding something new in the remarks of 
the Pedestrian ; but we were disappointed. 
Our Pedestrian keeps the high road, and 
religiously chronicles in her or his tour, 
every subject which the most indolent pe- 
destrian could scarce fail to notice, and 
having pointed out all common-place ob- 
jects, either on the lower or higher roads, 
with an equally commonplace diction, 
the author “ takes his or her leave of the 
reader leaving him to enjoy his own re- 
flections upon the variety of scenes which 
have passed successively and rapidly be- 
fore him;” and the reader might have 
done this equally as well if he had not 
read the two and thirty pages containing 
the results of this Pedestrian’s rambles. 
But our author gives a chapter headed by 
the high-sounding announcement of “ im- 
portant information to the inhabitants of 
London, and of Southwark in particular ;” 
and the sum of which is that there isa 
country walk in Blue Anchor Lane, Ber- 
mondsey, a fact which few, at least in 
Southwark and its localities, are likely to 
be ignorant of. The author then stops 
to visit the St. Helena Tea-Gardens, and 
forcibly recommends to the reader the 
amusements of this Eastern Vauxhall. 
Among the rest of the important infor- 
mation the reader is informed that he 
may, by seeing Rotherhithe Church on a 
prayer morning, save the ‘small gratuity” 
for which the pew-openers, whose names 
and residences are set down with a degree 
of precision, are “ happy to shaw it at 
any time.” The following is a notiee of 
an individual who appears in the author's 
estimation to be a literary character of 
some renown. “ In a large house adjoin- 
ing Medway-place, in the Deptford Lower 
Road, resides, as Iam well-informed, a 
poet of no mean eminence, the author of 
the * Age of Frivolity,’ which satirizes 
the manners and follies of the times in 
which it was written, with an able pen; 
his. poems often bear the signature /i- 
quis ; and being far advanced in years, he 
resembles an aged patriarch, surrounded 
by his children and grandchildren. Be- 
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tween forty and fifty years ago he built a 
small chapel behind his house, in which 
Mr. Kingsford, his son-in-law, now of- 
ficiates.” p. 15. If the reader looks for in- 
formation on the Roman road, or other 
remains of antiquity which occur in the 
district visited, he will be disappointed; 
neither is Canute’s trench even thought 
worthy of notice, though floor-cloth 
manufactories, gentlemen’s residences, in 
general terms, and public houses, are 
carefully noticed. We now in our turn 
take leave of the author, heartily re- 
commending him or her to notice some- 
thing or other which does not lie directly 
before the reader's eyes. Even an aged 
boundary oak, of which we could point 
out more than one, would be a little more 
worthy of notice than the trivial objects 
which are set down so affectedly in our 
rambling Pedestrian’s “ Remarks.” 

The Heliotrope, or Pilgrim in Pursuit of 
Health —This is a kind of Italian tour in 
verse, something in the manner of the two 
first cantos of Childe Harold. It is not 
very powerful in its conceptions, nor con- 
densed in thought, nor brilliant in versi- 
fication; but it is quite as good as most 
of the poetry of the present day, got up 
for the public markets as quickly as pes- 
sible. If we printed a tour, like our au- 
thor, we should certainly dispose it in 
the form of poetry, for nothing can be 
easier than to write moderately good 
verse; nothing more difficult than to 
write good prose. We have a thousand 
poetical hives in the land, out of which 
from morn to night the little authors 
come swarming with their freights of 
Heliconian honey ; but we have positively 
no persons who can write good prose. 
Every thought, even the most simple, is 
atrayed in huge cumbrous robes, glitter- 
ing with tinsel and brocade; from Mr. 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan to Dr. Chal- 
mers’ Bridgwater Treatise. It must be 
said to the praise of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, that he always lifted up his voice 
against this barbarous corruption, and that 
his richest praise was at all times bestow- 
ed on the incomparable and felicitous 
graces that distinguish Addisonand Hume. 
In losing Mackintosh and Dugald Stuart 
we seem to have lost all that reminds us 
of the great scholars and writers of old; 
all that speaks to us of better days ; when 
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the most rare and solid learning was ar- 
rayed in the simplest and most accurate 
language; and when it was unknown that 
persons should thrust themselves forward 
without pretension on the notice of the 
public, endeavouring to compensate for 
the flimsiness of their wares, by the mere- 
tricious glittering and glazing of the ex- 
terior ornaments. 

Commentary on the Revelation of St. 
John, or the Apocalypse, by an humble fol- 
lower of the pious and profoundly learned 
Joseph Mede. By Roserr Branssy 
Coover, Esq.— Mr. Cooper has founded 
his interpretation of the Apocalypse chiefly 
on the system of Mede, and it is of no 
little delight to the mind to turn from the 


crude speculations or rash conjectures of 


modern sciolists, to the solid learning and 
admirable discretion of that illustrious 
man. If there exists a single book among 
the countless volumes of the world, that 
requires the most unwearied caution, the 
most extensive erudition, and the most 
unfailing sagacity to explain its mystical 
and intricate allusions, it is the book of 
Patmos. Mede’s system of synchronisms 
is (we consider) indisputably just. We 
have read through this book with the at- 
tention which it deserves, and we can 
with confidence recommend it to all sober- 
minded persons; it seems to us to be the 
most probable explanation of the prophe- 
cies yet given, with less violence or dis- 
tortion used to adapt them to the theories 
of the author than we ever met with. 
We have only once to pause and confess 
that we cannot follow the credulity of 
Mr. Cooper, as to the following narra- 
tive (p. 183). “ On the day of the battle of 
Waterloo, on which some nautical officer 
on board one of our sloops of war in the 
Atlantic, was taking an observation of the 
sun, he observed a miniature figure like 
that of Buonaparte on the glass of his 
telescope, in the centre of the Sun’s disc, 
standing erect, with his hat and feather on, 
and called others to examine it with him ; 
at six o’clock Pp. M. he looked again at the 
Sun, and saw the same figure reversed. 
He noted the appearance in his journal, 
and subsequently related the fact.” 





Lardner’s Calinet Cyclopedia. Classical 
Antiquitics, by the Rev. T- D. Fossroke — 
“ Ttis evident,” says Mr. F. “that the dis- 
coveries of Herculaneum and Pompeii, as 
well as those made by learned travellers, 
have exhibited classical archzology in a 
light far different to preceding accounts, 
for he who undertakes to describe a horse 
should first see a horse; but this was 
impracticable, and that most delightful 
region archzology is no longer a fanciful 
creation of lying travellers, as it was before 
the improvement suggested by Montfau- 
con of illustrating it, not from authors, 
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but from actual specimens. Half the 
jests uttered against Antiquaries have 
been founded upon the mistakes made by 
them with regard to objects of which they 
had no knowledge.” Of course hypothesis 
cannot be science; under this impression 
Mr. F. has written the following work; 
it professes to exhibit things as they really 
and actually existed. Mr. F. is an au- 
thor who is known to study entertainment 
even with regard to abstruse and learned 
subjects; and the book before us possesses 
not only novelty and instruction, but cor- 
rects the erroneous definitions of diction- 
aries, which ought to be law-books in au- 
thority. The reputation of Mr. F. is 
too well known to require probationary 
extracts. One word more, to declare our 
melancholy feelings. Before the conclu- 
sion of the work, Mr. F.. was seized with 
a fit of the gout, which deprived him of 
the use of hands or feet; and the disease 
has continued for some months, with 
every probability of rendering him a crip- 
ple for life. The misery of such a situa- 
tion to a reading man of active mind may 
be conceived, because he cannot turn over 
a leaf without artificial help, or make a 
memorandum, or feed himself. Such is 
the present condition of our indefatigable 
friend. 

Specimens of English Sonnets, sclected 
by the Rev. ALEX. Dyce.—We have so 
lately, in the review of Mr. Moxon’s 
Sonnets, traced the history of this species 
of poetry, that we shall not repeat our 
observations; especially as Mr. Dyce’s 
Preface and Notes to this elegant little 
volume will furnish sufficient information 
to the general reader. To those who are 
more curious in their researches with re- 
gard to the early writers of Sonnets, we 
recommend the same Editor’s Life of 
Shakspeare, prefixed to the Aldine edition 
of his Poems. ‘The present volume is 
intended to contain nearly all the best 
Sonnets that have been written; and we 
conceive that the selection has been 
formed with singular judgment and taste. 
It commences with a specimen of Lord 
Surrey, (who first introduced it into the 
language, ) and then embodies some of the 
most elegant productions of the great 
Poets who adorned the illustrious and 
enlightened reign of the maiden Queen. 
Mr. Dyce has done justice to Shakspeare, 
so absurdly calumniated and despised by 
Steevens. Of Milton he has left little 
behind: for every Sonnet of Milton is 
written in letters of gold. Among the 
later poets, Mr. Wordsworth justly occu- 
pies the most honourable place. Some 
of his Sonnets are of the highest merit, 
and he has evidently studied with care 
the laws and genius of this kind of poetry, 
as he has of all other. ‘There are some 
very charming productions of Mr. Bowles; 
of Bampfylde, to whose name a most 
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curious and melancholy narrative is at- 
tached; and of Charlotte Smith; and the 
volume ends with two Sonnets by Mr. 
Mitford. The number of writers col- 
lectively amounts to thirty-seven, We 
shall select two Sonnets, the one by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, deserving high praise, 
and the other by the author whose name 
terminates the list. 


On Echo and Silence. p. 160. 
In eddying course when leaves began to 


y> 
And Autumn in her lap the store to strew, 
As mid wild scenes I chanced the Muse 
to woo, [frown’d on high, 
Thro’ glens untrod, and woods that 
Two sleeping nymphs with wonder mute 
I spy!— [{hue, 
And lo, she’s gone !—in robe of dark green 
*T was Echo from her sister Silence flew, 
For quick the hunter’s horn resounded 
thro’ the sky! 
In shade affrighted Si/ence melts away, 
Not so her sister! hark! for onward still, 
With far-heard step she takes her listen- 
ing way (hill ! 
Bounding from rock to rock, from hill to 
Oh! mark the merry maid in mockful 
play {forest fill! 
With thousand mimic tones the laughing 


Sonnet written at Dover Castle, by the 
Rev. John Mitford. 
Look upward on yon desolated pile, 
And as you mark its ruins lone and grey, 
Mourn not, oh! mourn not for its long 
decay ! 
But see how gentle Nature, with a smile 
Sweet as a mother’s, anxious to beguile 
Her infant to her bosom, gone astray, 
Calls on the ocean-gales from yonder bay 
To breathe upon its mouldring towers; 
the while [the vales 
The foxglove, and the wild flowers o’er 
Drop silently their seeds; and sun, and 
rain, {chain 
And summer-dews, with fairy hands un- 
Each granite link; and then anon it falls 
Obedient to that voice which once again 
So tenderly her offspring lost recalls. 


We shall only add, that the volume be- 
fore us is as elegantly got up by the pub- 
lisher, (whose taste in these matters is 
universally acknowledged), as it is ele- 
gantly disposed by the Editor. 

Dissent from the Church of England 
Vindicated. By Witt1am Roar. 18mo. 
pp- 64.._The proverbial prudence and 
caution of a Dissenter, is anything but 
manifest in this little book, which is an 
attack on the Church Establishment, and 
every thing connected therewith that we 
have been accustomed to regard and vene- 
rate, without one ray of Christian love 
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beaming through its asperities, or one 
argument that has not been often refuted. 

We noticed a small volume in our June 
number, page 528, wherein the stale ob- 
jections of Mr. Roaf, and others, are an- 
ticipated and exploded. The nonsense 
and invective, we believe, are original, and 
these make up the greater portion of the 
book, He is fully entitled to all the 
credit for these things that can adorn the 
character of a “preacher of the gospel.” 

We will just honour him with one ex- 
tract from page 50: 

“ The lessons for some of the Saints’ 
Days are extremely objectionable. ‘Those 
for the thirtieth of January are awfully 
blasphemous.” 

What think you of this, Reader?—of a 
man professing to preach the gospel of 
salvation from a fountain, some of whose 
streams he here denominates blasphemous ! 





Some Account of the Life and Character 
of the late Reverend Edward Williams, 
M.A. Incumbent of Uffington and Battle- 
field, Salop, and Rector of Chelsfield, Kent. 
By H. Pipceon. 8vo. pp. 24—This is 
one of the many publications to which 
our Magazine has given rise. In the 
obituary of the first number of the pre- 
sent volume, is an account of the subject 
of this memoir, which the author has en- 
larged with occasional incident, and many 
very judicious observations. The life of 
such a man as Mr. Williams is worthy 
the imitation of all Christians, especially 
of that class whose private and pastoral 
character he so eminently adorned—and 
this record of his labours is alike interest- 
ing to the reader, and creditable to the 
writer. 

L’Echo de Paris, by M. A.-P. LepacE, 
is a selection of familiar phrases, which 
a pupil would daily hear said around him 
if he were living among French people. 
1t appears to us to be a very useful little 
work. The phrases are simple and na- 
tural, and calculated to amuse at the same 
time that they instruct the young student. 


A Discourse delivered before the Fram- 
lingham Committee for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. By K. BrupENELL Exton, 
Rector of Athelington, Suffolk—will doubt- 
less be deemed a peculiar literary as well 
as orthological novelty. Sterne (as Yo- 
rick) preached sermons in prose run mad, 
but Mr. Exton will be said to have done 
more, for he has dared to preach in ac- 
knowledged blank verse. Notwithstanding, 
it is the style into which both churchmen 
and laymen have transmuted Scripture, 
and he has preserved throughout an evan- 
gelical spirit. 
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FINE ARTS. 


The Third Part of Jllustrations of 
Modern Sculpture contains three of the 
most beautiful works produced in the 
are century. The huntress Arethusa, 

y Carew, has all the grace of the antique; 
the Michael and Sataa, by FLaxman, is a 
very powerful composition; and Canova’s 
Venus is well deserving of being ranked 
with those earlier persomifications of 
female beauty whose names are most 
familiar to the devotees of art. His coun- 
trymen, indeed, have already awarded that 
honour; as a statue little different from 
the present is placed near the Venus de 
Medici, in the gallery at Florence. The 
statue before us, which was an earlier, 
and, in respect of the countenance, a still 
more pleasing work, is in the gallery of 
Lansdowne House. The two works first 
mentioned are both in the gallery of that 
most munificent patron of our native sculp- 
tors, the Earl of Egremont, at Petworth. 

The views in Part III. of Conery’s 
Architectural Beauties of Continental Europe. 
1. Antwerp Cathedral, from the Grande 
Place; the pyramidal fronts of the houses 
forming the foreground, are highly pic- 
turesque; whilst one of a more modern 
style has been, as it were considerately, 
covered with a flat roof, in order to show 
more of the beauties of the facade of the 
church, 2. The Church of St. Bavon, at 
Ghent; an interior of the nave, showing 
a fine groined roof of stone. In the fore- 
ground is a magnificent carved pulpit, in 
the form of the tree of knowledge. We 
cannot compete with the French in pul- 
pits, although we surpass them in fonts. 
3. The Cathedral Church, Ypres; an in- 
teresting interior, in the Early Pointed 
style. 4. The Church of St. Sauvre, 
Montreuil; an exterior, picturesque, but 
less interesting. The grand western door- 
way seems to constitute a large portion of 
the whole edifice; the ancient tower ap- 
pears to be gone, as the present is small 
and mean. Two vignettes, belonging to 
the respective towns, are given with each 
description; their subjects are very inter- 
esting, and form a series of architectural 
bijouterie. 

Masor’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, 
Nos. IX.-X1I.—This work continues to 
merit the highest praise, for selection, 
execution, and for true cheapness,—that 
is, when an excellent article is given at a 
moderate price. When writing on a pic- 
ture by Vangool, representing a Card 
Party, and called the « Queen of Hearts,” 
Mr. ALtan CuNNINGHAM makes some 
remarks on family portraits, which are 
well worthy of attention. “ It is all very 
well,” he says, “to have single heads, 


when they are of any mark in the coun- 


try, and can lay claim to something intel- 
lectual; our Scotts, our Wordsworths, 
our Broughams, and our Wellingtons, 
need not be tied up in couples, nor yoked 
in conversation; but we cannot glance 
round the walls of our exhibition-rooms 
without a consciousness that many heads 
there require the additional charm which 
employment gives, to render them worthy 
ot a second look.” We agree with Mr. 
Cunningham, in thinking that conversation 
pieces, in the style of Hogarth (a due 
regard being paid, as he paid it, to the 
manners of the day), ‘* might be imitated 
by some academicians with advantage to 
themselves.” To make a portrait, or 
group of portraits, pleasing as a picture, 
is giving it another and a very powerful 
claim for preservation, and another chance 
for that immortality which some persons 
so fondly covet. 

The Female Characters in the Waverley 
Novels are completed in ten parts quarto ; 
and,when combined with the Landscape Il- 
lustrations, in twenty-four parts, octavo. 
Four new views are added to illustrate the 
author’s later tales: Kilchurn Castle, for 
the Highland Widow; Loch Tay, for the 
Fair Maid of Perth; Basle, for Anne of 
Geierstein; and Dryburgh Abbey, for 
Castle Dangerous. A genuine portrait 
of Mary Queen of Scotts, from a picture 
by Zucchero, is also introduced; and we 
do not at all exaggerate when we say, that 
her natural beauty exceeds all that has 
been created by the imagination of the 
three and twenty artists (including the 
seven Royal Academicians) who have 
contributed to the other plates. On the 
whole, these prints are very pleasing, 
whether as illustrations, or as a volume of 
themselves, or individually for the port- 
folio and album. 

Finven’s Landscape Illustrations of the 
Life and Works of Lord Byron, Parts 
XIII.-X VI.—We have only to repeat 
our approbation of these sunshiny and 
delicate engravings. One portrait con- 
tinues to be given in each number; that 
in the last number is the liberal biblio- 
polist, Mr. Murray, who gratefully owns 
the benefits Lord Byron conferred upon 
his fortune, and to whom no one can say 
how much his Lordship was indebted for 
his fame. 

The Byron Gallery, in 8vo. is concluded 
with the sixth part. The designs have 
possessed more than usual merit, parti- 
cularly those by Richter. 

GeEorGE CRUIKSHANK’S Sketch- Book is, 
as might be expected, full of wit and in- 
vention. It answers literally to its title ; 
his graphic thoughts are set down as they 
occur, not forced to fill a certain number 
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of plates, and every copper is crowded 
with sketches, cleverly etched by himself. 

A fine private print of Fornham St. 
Genevieve, the Suffolk seat of the Duke 
of Norfolk, drawn by T. Wricurt, has 
been well engraved by W. B. Cooke, at 
the expense of the Rev. F. H. Turnor 
Barnwell. 

July 12. The effects of the late Mar- 
chioness dowager of Lansdowne, at Cam- 
den-bill, Kensington, were disposed of at 
good prices. A magnificent bookcase, of 
black mahogany, with mirror folding doors, 
once the property of the late King when 
Prince of Wales, brought 41 guineas; a 
pair of beautiful cabinets, with panels 
painted by Hamilton, 55 guineas, &c. &e. 
Amongst a number of valuable pictures, 
the following brought the annexed prices: 
Wilkie’s Sick Lady and her Physician, 
215 guineas; Madonna and Child, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, 95 guineas; the 
magnificent Cupid, Venus, and Vulcan, 
gallery picture, by Rubens, 300 guineas ; 
Witch, by Teniers, 30 guineas; Reclining 
Female, and Female with Children, by 
Bone, 28 and 25 guineas; Extracting a 
Tooth, by G. Douw, 29guineas; Witches’ 
Cave, by Salvator Rosa, 23 guineas; 
Sybil, by Benvenuto, 30 guineas; and 
an Ivory Crucifix, by Cellini, 15 guineas, 
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STATUES BY CHANTREY. 

A fine statue of Bishop Heber, from 
the chisel of Chantrey, will shortly be 
ready for its place in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. The figure is kneeling; the left 
hand rests on a book; the right is laid on 
the breast; and there is an air of sincere 
devotion on the brow, and a natural ele- 
gance about the drapery,which make it one 
of the finest works of the eminent sculp- 
tor. It will form a companion to the 
monument of Bishop Middleton, by 
Lough. 

A statue of Sir John Malcolm is to 
be placed in Westminster Abbey. The 
subscription was filled up in a day or two 
by his friends; and Chantrey, with whom 
he was intimate, has been commissioned 
to execute the work. 

A private plate of the statue of Sir 
Joseph Banks, executed by Chantrey, 
and now placed in the Hall of the British 
Museum, having been engraved by Cozens 
for the purpose of presenting one to each 
of the 200 subscribers, the Committee 
have given 100 of them to the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, and they 
are to be sold at the price of one guinea, 
for the benefit of that useful charity, 
after which it is promised that no more 
will be printed. 


—_e— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

An Investigation into the Origin, 
Religion, Manners, Customs, Language, 
and History of the Ancient Inhabitants 
of Celtic Gaul and the British Islands, 
including Ireland. By Sir W. Beruam. 

A work on the Fathers, entitled, Petite 
Bibliotheque des Peres. By M. Gon- 
THIER, of Geneva. 

A General History of Egypt. By M. 
de Maxtes, the Historian of India, &c. 

Ouuivant’s Analysis of the Text of 
the History of Joseph, upon the principles 
of Professor Lee’s Hebrew Grammar. 

Sermons on various subjects. By S. 
Warren, LL. D. 

Sruart’s Commentary on the Hebrews, 
re-published under the superintendence of 
Dr. HENDERSON. 

Scripture Biography. By Estuer Hew- 
LETT, author of *‘ Scripture History,” &c. 

Travels and Researches in Caffraria. 
By SrerHen Kay. 

Two Letters on Tithes and Corn Laws. 
Addressed to W. Duncombe, M.P. By 
Tuomas MEaseE. 

Biographical Notices of Alphonso H. 
Holyfield, for several years a Clerk in the 
Office of the London Missionary Society. 

A Grammar of the Spanish Language. 
By E. Det Mar. 


The Philoctetes of Sophocles; with 
English Notes and Examination Ques- 
tions. By G. Bayes. 

The Railway Companion: a Descrip- 
tion of an Excursion from Manchester 
to Liverpool, with a brief and popular 
History of the Rise and Progress of 
Rail- Roads. 

The Philosophical Rambler, or Ob- 
servations, Reflections, and Adventures 
of a Pedestrian Tourist through France 
and Italy. 

Ten Minutes’ Advice to the Consump- 
tive. By a Physician. 

The Mother's Oracle, for the Healthful 
and Proper Rearing of Infancy. 

The Odes of Anacreon. By James 
Usurr, Esq. 

A Uniform Series of Mrs. Bray’s His- 
torical, Legendary, and Romantic Novels, 
to be comprised in 15 monthly volumes. 

LanDSEER’s Illustrated Edition of the 
Romance of History, in monthly vo- 
lumes. 

Fisuer’s Drawing-room Scrap Book 
for 1834, containing thirty-six highly- 
finished Plates, with Poems, by L. E. L. 

The Oriental, Biblical, and Geographi- 
cal Annuals, for 1834. 

The Minstrel Wanderer, a Poem. By 
H. B. Onyon. ; 
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BROADLEY LIBRARY. 

The Second Portion of the Library, 
Prints, and original Drawings of John 
Broadley, esq. F.S.A. (to which was 
added another Collection) was sold by 
Mr. Evans, on June 19, and five follow- 
ing days. The Catalogue contained 
1225 Lots, which produced 37071. 13s. 
The following are some of the more 
curious articles. Lot. 166. Britton’s Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities, with 339 original 
Drawings, (cost Mr. Broadley 600/.) 2412. 
12s. J. Neeld, esq.—205. Britton’s York 
Cathedral with the original drawings, 
(cost 150 guineas) 467. 4s. Arch.—206. 
Britton’s Winchester Cathedral, with the 
original drawings, (cost 230 guineas) 392. 
18s.—207. Britton’s Salisbury Cathedral, 
(cost 150 guineas) 437. 1s.—208. Brit- 
ton’s Norwich Cathedral, (cost 100/.) 42. 
—209. SBritton’s Fonthill, 67. 2s. 6d. 
These last four lots had each the original 
drawings, and were bought by H. Bohn.— 
392. Grose’s Antiquities of England 
and Wales, with about 500 of the original 
drawings. These had been bought of 
Grose’s Executors, by the late Mr. G. 
Nicol, at whose sale they were purchased 
by Thorpe for 100 gs. They were now 
sold to H. Bohn for 50 gs.—462. Mar- 
chioness of Stafford’s Etchings of Views 
in Orkney, &c., privately printed, 82. H. 
Bohn.—529. <A collection of Tracts, 
Portraits, and Prints, illustrative of Lam- 
beth, formed by the late B. White, book- 
seller, consisting of 12 vols. 397. H. Bohn. 
—613. The celebrated Bedford Missal, 
the subject of a volume by Mr. Gough. 
It was the property of Edward Earl 
of Oxford, who bought it of Lady Wors- 
ley, great granddaughter to the 2d Duke 
of Somerset, appointed governor to the 
Prince of Wales by Charles I, From 
Lord Oxford it descended to his daughter 
the Duchess of Portland; at whose sale 
it was purchased by Mr. J. Edwards, book- 
seller, May 24, 1786. At Mr. Edwards’s 
sale in 1815, it was bought by the Duke 
of Marlborough for 6877. 15s. The 
Duke sold it privately to Mr. Miller for 
5007. on condition of being allowed to 
claim it again at the same sum within 5 
years, paying interest at 5 per. cent. The 
book not being claimed, it was again put 
up to sale by Mr. Evans on 21st June, 
and was knocked down to Sir John Tobin 
of Liverpool for 1,1007. Sir John Soane 
was the rival competitor. The sale of this 
lot excited great interest amongst the 
Bibliophilists. The room was quite 
crowded ; and it drew from the eminent 
Auctioneer an_ excellent introductory 
speech.—64]. Baber’s Alexandrian Bi- 
ble, on Vellum, (only nine printed) 55/. 
13s. Payne and Foss.—78]. Memoirs 
of Dame Mary Whitelocke, MS. 102. 
Pickering.—810. Boccaccio’s Theseid, 
Venice 1529, one of the rarest Greek 
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works, 17/., Thorpe.—814. Biblia Latina 
Lugd. apud J. Giuntam, 1546, 191.—815. 
Cranmer’s Bible, 1553, 22/. 10s.—826, 
Todd’s Ashridge, privately printed, 1823, 
17/7. C. Evans. The fifth Day’s Sale 
consisted of autographs, charters, deeds, 
historical and other MSS. Lot 902. 
A Collection of Lincolnshire MSS. 
chiefly relating to the Hansard, Ays- 
cough, and Monson families, 402. Wil- 
son.—933. Original Correspondence of 
Mr. Fox, Duke of Portland, Lord North, 
&e. 1783-4, giving the sceret history of 
that period, 577. Thorpe.—946. Loriana 
et Laurecla, a splendid MS. about 1425, 
14 gs. J. Bohn.—949. Boethius, de Con- 
solatione Philosophie; with the com- 
mentary of ‘Treveth, and translated into 
French by Jean de Meung, continuator 
of the Roman de la Rose; a splendid 
MS. 11 gs. J. Bohn.—953. Psalterium 
Davidis. From the Fairfax Library, 
30 guineas. Wilks. 


SUBTERRANEAN DISCOVERIES IN IRELAND. 

As some workmen (says the Tipperary 
Free Press) were employed in quarrying 
stones in a limestone quarry situated 
within seven miles of the town of Caher, 
and six miles of Mitchelstown, on the 
old line of road between the said towns, 
they discovered at the distance of 20 feet 
from the surface, an opening into the 
rock capable of admitting the body of 
one person. Prompted by curiosity, one 
of the men entered the opening, and pro- 
ceeded along a sloping declivity, which 
terminated, at the distance of 40 or 50 
feet from the entrance, in an abrupt de- 
scent of about 20 feet. Unable to pro- 
ceed further, he returned, and having 
procured a ladder, he, accompanied by 
two or three of the workmen, proceeded 
to explore the cavern. Having descended 
the ladder, they proceeded along a pas- 
sage about 300 yards in length, 40 feet in 
breadth, and generally between 30 and 40 
feet in height, at the termination of 
which a superb cavern, nearly one mile 
in circumference, presented itself to their 
view. This grand cavern seemed to be 
supported by about 150 chrystal columns, 
varying in height from 30 to 40 feet, and 
in diameter from one to eight feet. In 
the middle of this spacious cavern is 
placed a chrystallised petrifaction exactly 
resembling a table, about seven feet in 
length and two feet in breadth, surmounted 
with chrystal candelabras of the most cu- 
rious construction. The subject would 
be endless were we to enumerate the vari- 
ety of surprising creations which nature 
has displayed in this subterranean palace. 
At the distance of 700 or 800 yards, and 
immediately opposite the entrance, lies 
another passage, which led them into 
what they called the Lower Cave, which is 
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about three quarters of a mile in circum- 
ference, supported like the former cave by 
lofty pillars, and decorated with the most 
fanciful productions. Having proceeded 
through this cave, they discovered an 
aperture, which having ascended by a 
flight of eight steps, a sight presented 
itself to their view, capable of impressing 
the strongest emotions of surprise and 
astonishment on the mind of the spec- 
tntor. It would be useless to attempt 
a description of this astonishing hall; 
as nothing less than the descriptive 
powers of a Sir Walter Scott could ren- 
der it even moderate justice !—suflice it 
to say, that it is about three miles in cir- 
cumference, supported like the other 
caves with inuumerable pillars, and 
adorned with almost perfect imitations of 
all that art and nature present to our 
view. However, we cannot forbear re- 
marking that in the centre of this magni- 
ficent hall, and depending from its roof, 
appears a petrifaction resembling the 
body of a horse, through which, at the 
distance of fifteen feet from the floor, 
issues a stream of pure water, which, 
after forming several evolutions on its 
chrystalized bed, disappears, with hollow 
murmurings, at the furthest extremity of 
the hall. Through an opening to the 
right in the last mentioned hall, they 
descended, by a flight of 10 or 12 steps, 
to a cavern called the Long Cave, which 
is about one mile and a half in circum- 
ference, supported in like manner by 
superb columns, and adorned with many 
of the same imitations of nature and art. 
Amongst the imitations of art is a hollow 
chrystalized petrifaction resembling a 
drum, which, when struck upon, produces 
a sound, the reverberation of which will 
continue for several minutes. Having 
proceeded through the last-mentioned 
cave they came to a fissure in its right 
side which led them into what they called 
the Cellar Cave. This cave, unlike the 
rest, is not supported by pillars, nor 
adorned with those productions of na- 
ture for which the others are so highly 
appreciated; but the spectator is amply 
compensated for the absence of those 
ornaments by the view of a deep and 
rapid river, which urges its subterranean 
course through the middle of the cave, 
and which, in all probability, is the same 
which passes through another celebrated 
cave, called the «* Sheep’s Cavern,” a place 
too well known to offer any comment 
upon. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Aug. 7, a meeting of the proprietors 
took place, the Duke of Somerset in the 
chair. The meeting was held to sanction 
the Council in mortgaging part of the 
estate of the University. ‘The debts and 
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engagements of the University amount to 
3,715l. With a view to discharge this 
debt, the Council have entered into a 
treaty for a loan, by way of mortgage on 
the estate of the University, for 4,000/. 
for a period of five years, with interest at 
45 per cent., to be increased to 5 per cent. 
in default of payment within two months 
after the stipulated time. 





DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 

July 20. The Dean and Chapter came 
to the final resolution of opening the 
University in Michaelmas Term. The 
Foundation Students will appear for ex- 
amination on the 28th of October. The 
following appointments have been already 
made:—Archdeacon Thorp, late Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, Warden 
of the University; Rev. J. Carr, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Mathema- 
tical Professor; Charles Whiteley, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
Reader in Natural Philosophy ; Rev. Jas. 
Miller, M.A., St. Andrews, Reader in 
Moral Philosophy; Wm. Grey, M.A., 
Oxford, Reader in Law; Wm. Cooke, 
M.D., Reader in Medicine; T. Green- 
wood, M.A., Cambridge, Reader in His- 
tory and Polite Literature; Rev. Luke 
Ripley, M.A., Cambridge, Bursarius; 
J. F. W. Johnston, Esq., Lecturer in 
Chemistry; and Mr. Hamilton, Lecturer 
in Modern Languages. 





Foreign Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 
FRANCE. 

The Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres (Institute) has appointed a Com- 
mittee, chosen from among its own mem- 
bers, for the purpose of collecting and 
publishing all the historians, both of the 
East and West, who have treated of the 
Crusades. By this means, the Academy 
will complete the great collection of the 
historians of France, the continuation of 
which is entrusted to its care. The 
Committee is composed of MM. Hase, 
Quatremere, Reynaud, Guerard, and A. 
Beugnot. 

The Scientific Congress held their first 
meeting at Caen on July 20th, when about 
two hundred persons assembled at the 
Museum. M. Caumont delivered an 
address on the great objects of the meet- 
ing, and the Count de Beaurepaire made 
another on the advantages to be derived 
from such assemblies. They then ad- 
journed to the following day. 

M. Francisque Michel bas been ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Public In- 
struction to go to England, for the 
purpose of inspecting the public libraries 
and archives, and of making notes or 
copies of every thing he may find eluci- 
dating the ancient history and literature 
of France. 
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Baron Guerin, formerly Director of 
the Royal French Academy of Painting 
at Rome, died in that city on July 19th. 
His picture of Eneas relating his adven- 
tures to Dido, is well known to the 
English; and the heads of the several 
figures have been separately engraved as 
subjects for drawing. His death has made 
a vacancy in the Academie des Beaux Arts 
(Institute). 

M. de Penhouet, of Rennes, author of 
the elegant Esquisses sur la Bretagne, is 
preparing a memoir on the Tower of 
Solidor, near St. Malo, which is not un- 
connected with English history. It will 
probably be followed by memoirs on the 
Castles of Clisson and Josselin, and on 
the descent of the English at Cancale, at 
St. Cast, in 1758. M.de Penhouet is one 
of those determined antiquaries, who never 
cease crying to the rescue, in their perse- 
vering struggle against the ravages of time. 

On June 23, the Society for the In- 
struction of the People beld its halt-yearly 
meeting in Paris, at which about eleven 
hundred persons were present, including 
several Deputies, with M. Legendre, M. 
Larabit, and other eminent characters, 
with a great number of ladies. There 
are nearly 3,000 members of this Society, 
each paying twelve francs, or half a guinea 
yearly. Each arrondissement has a Com- 
mittee superintending the schools, and the 
general proceedings are managed by a 
Central Committee. The lectures are 
purely scientific and elementary; they 
are given gratuitously by Professors and 
Ladies, many of whom have displayed an 
admirable and zealous philanthropy. The 
schools are attended by upwards of 1,500 
adults, who have made remarkable pro- 
gress, which cannot but increase when 
Messrs. Arago, Majendie, Savart, and 
other members of the Institute, give their 
promised lectures. M. Arago presided at 
the meeting, and traced the improvements 
in the arts and manufactures derived from 
the class of artisans. General Lafayette 
was appointed a member of the Central 
Committee, and M. Dupont de l'Eure 
was elected President of the Society; M. 
de Cormenin,*first Vice-president; M. 
Cabet, Secretary-general; and M. Au- 
drat, Secretary. 

The following is a list of the Romish 
Clergy in France: 14 Archbishops; 66 
Bishops; 174 Vicars-general; 660 Ca- 
nons; 767 Rectors of the Ist class; 2534 
do. of the 2d class; 26,776 Curates (an- 
swering to our Vicars); 6184 Vicars 
(answering to our Curates); Chapter of 
St. Denis, 21; Choristers of ditto, 16; 
3,500 Seminarists; total, 40,712. The 
whole expense of the Clergy is 33,918,000 
francs, exclusive of fees, gifts, and other 
allowances from parishioners, communes, 
and departments. The celebrated poet, 


Lamartine, has written an article on the 
duties of Curates, in the Journal des Con- 
naissances Usuelles, in which he candidly 
asserts that the income of the parochial 
clergy is too small. 

The Directors of the King’s Library 
have given out the following notice: 
“ Books will be again lent out from the 
8th of July, but only to persons well 
known to be solvent, who devote their 
time to useful works, and who, after 
having been presented by the Conserva- 
tors of the Department of Printed Works, 
and approved by the Conservatory, shall 
have been inscribed on a special register, 
with the indication of their profession 
and residence. ‘Thus, persons engaged in 
works for which they may wish to consult 
books from the library, at their own resi- 
dence, may forthwith apply to the Con- 
servators of Books, in order to be entered 
on the said register. Those whose request 
shall have been granted by the Conserva- 
tory, will receive notice of this decision, 
after which they may apply for the books 
they wish for.” It is to be wished that 
some such arrangement could be devised 
with regard to our own public libraries: 
nor would it be unreasonable, we think, to 
require a pecuniary deposit as a caution 
for returning borrowed books. 

A new French and English, and 
English and French Dictionary, in one 
large volume imperial octavo, has been 
published by Messrs. Galignani, Paris. 
The compiler is the Rev. Joseph Wilson, 
late Professor of French in the College of 
St. Gregoire. Each word, English as 
well as French, is accented according to 
its pronunciation. The work has cost 
the editor many years of labour and re- 
search. We add the opinion of a compe- 
tent person, who has used this dictionary, 
that it is the very best. ‘The paper and 
printing are beautiful. The Paris price 
is forty francs. We have not heard whe- 
ther it is in contemplation to publish a 
portable abridgment, or not. 

A periodical, entitled Z’Evilé, has been 
commenced by some Italian refugees in 
Paris. Itis printed both in Italian and 
French, on alternate pages. Its object is 
to give an abridged view of Italian litera- 
ture, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent, with specimens, illustrative remarks, 
and biographical notices. The Fine Arts 
are to be included. A series of articles is 
proposed on the present state of letters 
and arts in Italy. Each number is to 
contain about 160 pages Svo. Among 
the contributors are Count Mamiani 
Della Rovere, Orioli, Frignani, Gilio, 
Count Pepoli, Pellico, and Maroncelli 
the musician. 

Mr. J. S. Smith, F.R.S. and member 
of other learned societies in England and 
on the Continent, has published a trans- 
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lation of Von Hammer’s work on the 
worship of the sun, entitled Mithriaca, ou 
le Culte de Mithra. 

One of our principal African travellers, 
Mr. James Grey Jackson, whose account 
of Morocco is so frequently quoted as of 
decisive authority, is now residing at St. 
Servan, near St. Malo, and, we regret to 
say, in declining health, but with his 
literary zeal unimpaired. 

It is said that several Opposition Depu- 
ties, among whom are MM. Cormenin, 
Arago, Salverte, Lherbette, and Passy, 
have determined on publishing a series of 
popular lectures on the Budget, to be 
distributed among the least informed 
classes of the people. This is not unlike 
the object of our own Society for the 
Promotion of Ecclesiastical Knowledge, 
and with due respect to the motives of 
the originators, is just as likely to pro- 
mote discontent as intelligence, and to 
inflame ignorance as to remove it. 

The Academie Francaise has accorded 
the prize of poetry for the present year, 
the subject of which is Zhe Death of Bailly 
(Mayor of Paris during the Revolution), 
to M. Emile de Bonnechose, librarian to 
the King at St. Cloud, author of the 
tragedy of Rosemonde, and other works. 

It appears from a list in Galignani’s 
Messenger, that the English contribu- 
tions to the subscription for a monument 
to the memory of Cuvier, amounted to 
1152. 

GERMANY. 

M. Ideler, of Berlin, the author of a 
work on Mathematical Chronology, has 
recently published a pamphlet, tending to 
shew that the birth of Curisr took place 
six years before the common account, and 
consequently, that the present year ought 
to be dated 1839. ‘This idea is no novelty, 
and indeed all respectable tables acknow- 
ledge an error of four years at least in the 
Dionysian computation, which is the 
popular one. M. Ideler’s calculation only 
reaches farther back. It is not, however, 
without its importance, since the Socinians 
have endeavoured to disprove the events 
in the two first chapters of St. Matthew, 
by placing our Lord’s birth at a later date. 
The year 6 B.C.* is the year in which 
Herod put to death his children, and 
accords well with the Massacre of Beth- 
lehem, as the ferocious suspicions he then 
indulged were likely to have occasioned 
both instances of cruelty. 

ICELAND. 

Thorlakson, the poet of Iceland, who 
has translated Milton’s Paradise Lost 
into his native language, inhabits a poor 
hut at Baegisa. His chamber is scarcely 
six feet long and four feet wide, and con- 
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tains only his bed and the table on which 
he writes his verses. Its situation, how- 
ever, is most picturesque, being seated 
between three high mountains, and as it 
were surrounded by torrents. His whole 
income is said not to exceed six pounds 
per annum. 
ITALY. 

A lady of Castro Certaldo, named 
Lenzoni, has purchased the house for- 
merly occupied by Boccacio, which she 
has restored with the utmost care. In 
the room which he formerly occupied, she 
has placed his portrait at full length. In 
an adjoining cabinet is a splendid book- 
case, filled with the various editions of 
his works. An old woman who formerly 
occupied this chamber, having accidentally 
thrown down a part of the pannelling, 
found a great number of MSS., which 
she committed immediately to the flames. 
It is said that the reason of her doing so, 
was a dislike of the tendency of Boccacio’s 
writings, which, it is well known, drew 
upon him the rebukes of the clergy. We 
would be the last to sneer at a zeal which 
was doubtless sincere, but still we must 
regret that the papers were not first in- 
spected, as possibly her well-meaning 
apprehensions were groundless. It is not 
known what has become of fourteen 
vellum MSS. which were discovered 
some years ago on opening the tomb of 
Boccacio in the church of Castro Cer- 
taldo. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian Government has instituted 
new armorial bearings for its latest- 
acquired province of Armenia. They 
consist of a quarterly shield, in which 
are placed the summit of Mount Ararat, 
the ancient crown of the kings of Arme- 
nia, and the church of Etsch-Miadsin. 
The whole is surmounted by the Russian 
eagle. What the metals and colours are, 
is not said. 

A new and curious publication has just 
been undertaken in Russia. It is formed 
upon the plan of the Livre des Cent-et-Un, 
and contains a collection of original pro- 
ductions in prose and verse, by the most 
celebrated living Russian authors. It is 
entitled the Nowossclje, and is published 
by a bookseller named Smirdin. The 
following anecdote will account for the 
publication of the book, and also for the 
name. This bookseller having built a 
magnificent house in the capital, invited 
every writer then resident there to the 
house-warming. As a mark of gratitude, 
his guests conceived the idea of the 
Nowosselje. The term is used in Russia 
and in some parts of Germany to desig- 
nate the presents which are made to such 
as have built a new house for themselves. 
It is said that the getting up of this work, 
which is enriched with many fine en- 
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gravings, has cost M. Smirdin 22,000 
roubles, or to speak in round numbers, 
about 1000/. Twenty-seven Russian 
authors have sent contributions to it, and 
it will give a complete picture of the 
modern literature of Russia. This affair 
will hardly fail to remind the classical 
reader of an epigram in the Greek Antho- 
logia, which says that Herodotus enter- 
tained the Nine Muses, and each of them 
at parting made him a present of a book, 
alluding to the nine books of his History. 

The Livre des Cent-et-Un, on the plan of 
which this Russian miscellany is founded, 
is a voluntary assdciation of literary talent, 
for the benefit-of Ladvocat the bookseller, 
whose affairs had become embarrassed, in 
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consequence of the stagnation of trade 
which followed the Revolution of July. 
A hundred and one authors of all ranks, 
kinds, and opinions, have combined in 
this work to present a picture of Paris, in 


local tales and sketches. This curious 
book, which forms two volumes, is noticed 
at length in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
No. 18. We will merely observe, that it 
partakes, in a great measure, of the pre- 
dominant character of French literature 
in the present day, namely, Infidelity dis- 
tilled and served up in the various shapes 
of vice, suicide, the horrible, and the dis- 
gusting. We hope that the Russian 
design is executed in better and purer 
taste. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


KILN FOR ANCIENT CHURCH TILES, 
FOUND NEAR MALVERN. 

We have been favoured by Mr. Harvey 
Eginton, of Worcester, with the following 
interesting communication relative to the 
ancient kiln recently found near Malvern, 
and proving that the ornamental tiles seen 
in many of our churches were of English 
and not continental manufacture. 

The site of the kiln was on land for- 
merly belonging to the Priory of Malvern, 
and situated about 200 yards from the 
church and abbey-house. Fine clay is 
found on the spot, and at a few yards 
distance is a worn-out clay or mar! pit. 
The kiln was about seven feet under 
ground, and consisted of two parallel 
arches, about thirty-five feet in length, 
each two feet three inches wide, and 
fifteen inches high. The arches were 
composed of layers of brick and tile, the 
outside being of the latter, and the inside 
of the former material. Considerable 
precautions had been taken to prevent the 
heat from bursting the kiln, by backing 
up the arches with large masses of the 
Malvern ragstone bedded in clay; and the 
equal necessity of lowering the crown of 
the arch, probably suggested the idea of 
burying the kiln under ground. No flue 
or fire-holes were found in the kiln except 
at each end. The floor on which the 
tiles appear to have been burnt, was found 
entire, though in some cases supporting 
the fallen arch and the weight of soil 
above; it was coustructed without any 
other support than the outside bricks (the 
floor being composed of three) worked 
into the arch at the springing, with the 
middle brick, from its wedge form, acting 
as a keystone. 

A peculiarity of this floor was, that 
whilst the brick and tile forming the arch 
were highly vitrified, the floor remained 
not in the slightest degree so, being com- 
posed of a much whiter clay (possibly 
Stourbridge) than the bricks of the arch. 


RESEARCHES. 


Below the floor already described was the 
fire-place, also about fifteen inches in 
height; its bottom was the natural soil, 
but burnt, until, in hardness and colour, it 
resembled limestone. The tiles found in 
and near the kiln correspond with those 
in Great and Little Malvern churches; 
some pieces were vitrified together, and 
one fragment was a portion of a tile similar 
to that engraved in Nash’s Worcestershire, 
bearing the English inscription com- 
mencing, “ Thincke, mon, thy liffe,” &c. 
Among the rubbish was found a quantity 
of horns and bones, with some pieces of 
charcoal, the former probably used in the 
manufacture of the tile, and the latter in 
burning them. 
EPITAPH OF [fEARNE, 

The inscription on the tomb-stone of 
the celebrated Tuomas Hrarne, A.M., 
in the church-yard of St. Peter's, Oxford, 
having been nearly obliterated, Sir R. C. 
Hoare has (by permission) placed a brass 
plate within the church, recording the 
original inscription ordered by the said 
distinguished scholar in his will. 

“In the adjoining church-yard lie in- 
terred the remains of Tuomas Hearne, 
M. A., who by his will desired this simple 
inscription to be placed on his tomb, 
which is now defaced: 

“¢ Here lieth the body of Tuomas 
Hearne, A.M., who studied and pre- 
served Antiquities. He died 10 June, 
1735, aged 57 years.’ 

‘¢ In memoriam viri tam eruditi, R. 
C. Hoare, Wiltuniensis, hance tabulam 
abeneam poni curavit, A.D. MDCCCXXXIII.” 

There is a facsimile engraving of 
Hearne’s grave-stone, after it was re- 
paired by Dr. Rawlinson in I754, and 
another of the epitaph, in the Life of 
Hearne, 8vo. 1772. 

EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 

July 13. A mummy lately brought from 
Thebes was unrolled by Mr. Davidson in 
the theatre of the Royal Institution, after 
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he had previously delivered a lecture on 
the subject. Mr. Pettigrew gave his 
assistance and experience; but it was 
found that the bitumen had been applied 
too hot to preserve the body properly. A 
large scarabeus was found on the chest of 
the mummy, portions of a necklace on the 
breast, and a quantity of odoriferous sub- 
stance in the cavities of the skull. 
BRONZES OF SIRIS. 

The beautiful bronzes found about ten 
years ago on the banks of the Siris, in 
Magna Grecia, on the field where Pyrrhus 
of Epirus defeated the Romans about 
280 A.C., are likely to be deposited in 
the {British Museum. The subjects are 
the Wars of the Amazons. The pro- 
prietor asks 10002. for them; and a sub- 
scription having commenced, the Duke of 
Buccleugh and Mr. Alexander Baring 
have each given 50/., and more than 
800/. are already in the hands of Messrs. 
Coutts. 

COINS OF NORMAN KINGS. 

As some boys were lately playing in a 
meadow at Beaworth, near Cheriton, 
Hants, one of them discovered just under 
the surface of the earth, a leaden box, 
which proved on examinatien to contain 
about fifteen thousand silver pennies of 
William the Conqueror and William 
Rufus, in a most excellent state of pre- 
servation. The field in which they were 
discovered, is the property of John Dunn, 
Esq. of Alresford, and was formerly, it is 
believed, used as a burial ground. Mr. 
Dunn has secured about seven thousand 
of the coins, a considerable number having 
been taken away by the boys who found 
them. 





On July 23, the King of the French grant- 
ed a private audience to M. Alex. Lenoir 
and M. Cha. Farey, of the Society of Auti- 
quaries, who presented to his Majesty the 
valuable materials relative to the publica- 
tion entitled Mevican Antiquities, particu- 
larly those of Ralengue and MMitla, from 
which it is inferred that this part of the 
New World (as it is called) was civilized 
as early as Egypt and India. The King 
examined the drawings and other docu- 
ments of this important work, which tends 
to change the received opinions respecting 
America, and to prove that at the most 
remote period it must have had inter- 
course with Egypt and Hindostan. His 
Majesty was struck with the grand results 
of this work, and condescended to com- 
municate to the authors some appropriate 
remarks of his own, respecting his travels 
in America and Sicily. 

A letter from Sezanne (department of 
Marne) states that in July twelve skele- 
tons were discovered, on the slope of a 
small hill, and only tour feet below the 
surface of the earth. They were sepa- 
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rated from each other by a line of rude 
and unwrought stone. The head of each 
was covered bya flat stone. Each skele- 
ton had a brass collar round the neck, and 
in the place of the arms by the side of the 
hip-bone a strong ring of the same metal, 
opening like the antique bracelets. The 
first of the row had by his side a straight 
two-edged sword, but none of the others 
had any arms. Unfortunately, no coins or 
article bearing any inscription had been 
found, to throw any light on the date of 
these human remains. 

The Echo du Nord, a Valenciennes 
paper, says that the workmen employed 
in the immense quarries of freestone at 
Fontenelle, near Famars, make frequent 
discoveries of antiquities. They lately 
found a glass vase, in a good state of pre- 
servation, containing some human bones 
and some locks of hair. Other vases, 
with some medals, have likewise been 
found, but they are often damaged by the 
carelessness of the labourers. 

On forming a towing-path on the banks 
of the Moselle, near the village of Bruttig, 
the ruins of a Roman building have been 
discovered at a very few feet below the 
surface. The President of the Regency 
of Fritsche immediately ordered it to be 
explored, and some interesting historical 
elucidations may be expected from it. 
One of its most remarkable features is, 
that the tops of the walls are on a level 
with the plain, thereby affording reason to 
believe, that the whole building has been 
overwhelmed by some great convulsion 
of the earth, which threw a part of the 
mountain upon it. 

A memoir which was lately read before 
the Royal Academical Society of Nantes, 
on the Worship of the Serpent, by M. de 
Penhouet, formerly Maréchal-de-Camp, 
has been printed separately, under the 
title of Ophkiolatrie. The author has 
adopted the views of our countryman, 
Mr. Deane, but supplies some additional 
particulars, from local antiquities and from 
heraldry. He considers the monumental 
stones of Carnacas forming a Dracontium, 
or temple of the Serpent-deity. We are 
sorry to observe some typographical errors, 
which chiefly occur in the English quota- 
tions. 

There has lately been found on the 
estate of Battoir, in the commune of 
Champroux, (department of Nievre), an 
earthen vessel containing about 150 an- 
cient French coins, of mixed metal, con- 
sisting of small and thin pieces of Louis 
VI. and IX., Philip IV. and V., Kings 
of France; Maude, Countess of Nevers; 
Robert I1I., Louis I. and II. Counts of 
Nevers; the See of Tours, bearing the 
effigy of Saint Martin; William, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims; and the Counts of 
Tonnerre and Vendéme. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


I HAVE SET MY HEART UPON 
NOTHING.* 


By Henry Branveetu, author of “ Songs 
of Switzerland,” &c. 


I HAVE set my heart upon nothing, 
There’s not a thing on earth 

For which I care a farthing, 

Or deem a farthing worth. 

I’m free to go, and I’m free to come, 
And I wander the wide world through ; 
And I listen, by day, to the wild-bee’s 


um, 

And, by night, to the owl’s “to-who,” 
“ To who! to who.” 

And, by night, to the owl’s “ to-who.” 


I revel’d, in youth, in the sunny smile 

That plays around Woman’s lip; 

They told me the cup was a cup of guile, 

And I said I would only sip. 

Yet I drank till the bumper of loveran o’er, 

And its fever dried up my brain ; 

But I'll bask in the sun of her smile no 
more, 

Nor drink in her cup again. 

For I’ve set my heart upon nothing, &e. 


I turned me from Woman and laid in a 
stock 

Of Jewels, and Gold uncoin’d ; 

But a thief from the chest wrench’d off 
the lock, 

And jewels and gold purloin’d. 

But jewels and gold are no more for me, 

No more can their loss give pain; 

They may sleep in the depths of the earth 
or sea, 

So they trouble not me again, 

For I’ ve set my heart upon nothing, &e. 


The name and the fame of the Poet then 

I gain’d by the midnight lamp: 

I sought and I won the applause of men, 

For mine was the foeman’s camp. 

But the poet’s fame, and the victor’s crown 

Are baubles, alas! how vain ! 

And, whether they come with a smile or 
frown, 

They shall never be mine again. 

For I’ve set my heart upon nothing, &c. 


I laugh and I quaff, and I sometimes sing, 

If the world go merrily on; 

But when cometh Sorow, with darkling 
wing, 

My mantle and hat I don; 

And away I speed to a summer land, 

Or I launch my bark on the main; 





* This song was suggested by having 
heard freely translated to me, by a friend, 
a German song, entitled, “ I have set my 
heart upon nothing.” 


For I'll never be more one of Sorrow’s 
band, 

Nor drink of her cup again. 

For I’ ve set my heart upon nothing— 


There’s not a thing on earth 

For which I care a farthing, 

Or deem a farthing worth. 

I’m free to go, and I’m free to come, 

And I wander the wide world through ; 

And I listen, by day, to the wild-bee’s hum, 

And, by night, to the owl’s “ to-who.” 

To-who! to-who! 

And, by night, to the owl’s “ to-who.” 

June 29, 1833. 


eee 
LA BAGATELLE. 


THE waltzing gallopading crew 
Of fopling and of belle, 
Incapable of higher view 
Cry, vive la bagatelle. 


The witling pert, the sciolist muddy, 
Leave Truth within her well: 
And change the diving-bell of study 

For, vive la bagatelle. 

Booby and fribble, sculls of wood, 
Who scarce can read or spell, 
To nothing bred, to nothing good, 

Cry, vive la bagatelle. 


Rustics at market, plough, or spade, 
Work, chaffer, buy and sell; 

And sweeten talk of toil and trade 
With, vive la bagatelle. 


When youths or maidens sing} or dance 
In forest, mead, or dell, 

Then hail, love, poetry, romance, 
Then, vive la bagatelle. 


Soldiers and sailors, escaped from sword, 
From bayonet, ball, or shell, 
In mess or ward-room pass the word 
Of, vive la bagatelle. 
By sea or land, in coach or hoy, 
With strangers forced to dwell, 
Let mutual mirth give mutual joy, 
And, vive la bagatelle. 


Surmising that the fair are frail, 
A rat if scandal smell, 

Let jest and jabber choke the tale, 
With, vive la bagatelle. 


If disputants look big and bigger, 
Eyes flash, and features swell, 

Then parry ugly words and trigger 
With, vive la bagatelle. 

When growlers, hypochondriacs, croakers, 
Predict disasters fell, 

There is no cordial then like jokers: 

So, vive la bagatelle. 
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When snarlers cavil at a straw, 
Till home resembles hell ; 

In lieu of reason, logic, law, 
Quote vive la bagatelle. 


To warm the heart of a curmudgeon, 
Iil-humour to dispel, 

Or dulcify spleen, dumps, or dudgeon, 
Vive, vive, la bagatelle. 

But when experience, care, and time, 
Awake reflections new, 

Then truce to levities of rhyme; 
La bagatelle, adieu. 


From circumspection, care, and thought, 
Peace, comfort, fame accrue : 

And shall they not be duly sought ? 
La bagatelle, adieu. 


Sooner or later our mispent 
Or lavished time we rue ; 
Sow industry, and reap content ; 
La bagatelle, adieu. 


Would we with equity and law 
The tender mind imbue, 

Or teach religion’s love and awe ? 
La bagatelle, adieu. 


Of classic and historic lore 
A . 
The wonders would we view, 
Or treasure wisdom up in store? 
La bagatelle, adieu. 


Would we of metaphysic maze 
Investigate the clue ? 

From mirth and pleasure turn the gaze ; 
La bagatelle, adieu. 

Would we with Newton dive for truth, 
Or fly where Milton flew ? 

Adieu, the vanities of youth, 
La bagatelle, adieu. 


On sea or mountains when we gaze, 
Or heaven’s unclouded blue, 

And meditate the Maker’s praise, 
La bagatelle, adieu. 


Would we secure the public weal, 
Or private good pursue, 

Protect, enlighten, bless, and heal ? 

', La bagatelle, adieu. 


Walk we toward Honour’s fane sublime, 
Through Virtue’s avenue? 

Rugged the way, and steep to climb: , 
La bagatelle, adieu. 


Hark! how the thunder and the wind 
Wide wasting tempests brew: 

An echo in each heart they find ; 
La bagatelle, adieu. 


Think how in every clime and age 
Ambition fought and slew: 

A tear of pity blots the page; 
La bagatelle, adieu. 

Think how from ancestorial sin 
Guilt, pain, and sorrow grew; 

Then try thyself, and search within ; 
La bagatelle, adieu. 
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Muse on the records of the tomb, 
How mournful, yet how true ; 
On death, on judgment, and on doom: 
La bagatelle, adieu. 
What years misused are flown away ; 
The moments left, how few! 
Shake off incumbrance and delay ; 
La bagatelle, adieu. 
Overton. Cc. H. 
oe 
SONNETS 
In memory of the Rev. Hugh Bailye, Canon 
of Lichfield, who i. June, 1833.* 


FAREWELL, my earliest Friend!— 
alas! to me 
Dearer than ever mournful Muse hath 
told ! 
Friend of my bosom, from the brightest day 
Of ardent youth to this dejected hour! 
How oft,’when life was new, how oft with 
thee 
I wander’d (nor a care perplex’d our way) 
Through groves of fragrance, and o’er 
meads of gold ! 
With faéry radiance Isis seem'd to play ; 
Dance’d every stream, and warbled every 
bower. [cloud 
O! for that brilliant prospect, one deep 
Oerwhelms my spirit! And, whither— 
whither tend [shroud 
My wildering fancies? O’er thy pallid 
They flutter—o’er thy corse “in earth 
so cold+,” {earliest friend ! 
With trembling wing! Farewell, my 
II. 
Yet, yet, ye visions of romantic youth, 
Illusions once so flattering and so fair, 
I hail you, with fond chace—and grasp at 
air ! 
Go—go—nor thus usurp the place of truth. 
Though ye have oft illumed the sha- 
dowy vale 
Of Life, and haply cheer’d me, not in vain, 
Your fainting forms, at every step more 
pale, 
Glimmer, amidst the phantoms of despair ! 
But hark !—I hear—I hear—lI hear a 
seraph strain [heart : 
Whispering sweet comfort to my anguish’d 
*¢ Where friendship fades not, shall ye 
meet again, 
‘In realms of glory, never more to part !’” 
Yes! ’tis from Heaven descends the 
gracious voice, [rejoice ! 
That bids, in union linkt, the Just 
Polwhele House, 
June 26, 1833. 


* His death was occasioned by the 
breaking of a blood vessel at the heart. 
In high health, he had lately promised 
himself the pleasure of a visit to his most 
intimate friend, the Author, this very 
summer, ‘They had never met since their 
parting at Christ Church, but had regu- 
larly corresponded. + Langhorne. 


R. PotwueE.e. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


emnaljpens 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Commons, July 22. 

The Stavery Azorition Bill, after 
some discussion, was read a second time, 
and committed. 

The third reading of the Jews’ Civit 
Disasi.itrés Bill was opposed by Messrs. 
Finch, C. Bruce, and A. Johnstone, and 
Sirs C. Burrell and R. Inglis, on the 
ground that it would be a singular ano- 
maly to behold the parliament of a Chris- 
tian land composed of Jews, Mahome- 
dans, &c.; that the Jew would ever be 
an alien anda stranger in the land of Gen- 
tiles—a stranger, entitled to protection, 
but not to participate in the functions of 
legislation; and that the rejection of the 
Bill would be hailed with gratitude by 
the great mass of the people.—The Bill 
was supported by Sir £. Codrington, Mr. 
Shiel, Mr. R. C. Fergusson, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, Lord Sandon, Col. Fox, and Mr. 
R. Grant, on the broad principle that in 
no case did religion require any religious 
test to be applied to persons previous to 
their enjoyment of political power.—On 
a division, there were—for the third 
reading, 189; against it, 52:—the Bill 
was then read a third time, and passed. 

July 23. Mr. Tennyson brought for- 
ward a motion for leave to bring in a Bill 
to shorten the duration of Parliaments. 
He said the Bill would contain two 
clauses—one simply repealing the Septen- 
nial Act; the other determining the 
period of each Parliament’s existence.— 
Lord .dithorp objected to the measure, as 
unseasonable, and at present uncalled for. 
After a lenghened discussion the House 
divided, when there ‘appeared,—for the 
motion, 164; against it, 213. 

The Cuina Trave BILL was then 
read a second time. 

July 24. Mr. E. LZ. Bulwer moved 
the third reading of the Dramatic PEr- 
FORMANCES BILt, which was eventually 
carried by a majority of 38 to 7. 

The Commisstoners or Lunacy Bill, 
the Roman Catuo.iic MarriaceE (Eng- 
land) Bill, and the Court or CHANCERY 
Bill were then read a second time. 

July 25. 'The House was chiefly occu- 
pied with discussing the successive clauses 
of The West Inpia Stavery Bill. 

The Stace Coach AMENDMENT Bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

July 26. The East Invra Con- 
PANY’s CHARTER Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 





House or Lorps, July 29. 
Various petitions having been pre- 
sented, on the motion for bringing up the 
report of the Irish CuuncH Trempora- 


uitres’ Bill, the Earl of Winchelsea 
strongly opposed the measure, observing, 
that, looking upon it as one of the most 
unconstitutional propositions ever brought 
forward, he could not go into committee 
on it, and felt himself bound to move 
that the report be received that day six 
months. He conceived that the Bill 
would prove utterly subversive of the 
Protestant religion. — Earl Grey affirmed 
that the Bill was introduced with the 
view of strengthening, not overturning 
the Protestant religion.—On a division, 
there were—for bringing up the Report, 
68: for the amendment, 30. The vari- 
ous amendments were then read, when 
several unimportant alterations having 
been agreed to, and others rejected, on 
the motion of Earl Grey it was deter- 
mined to amend the 33d clause, by pro- 
viding that ten livings, not exceeding 800/. 
a-year each, be placed at the disposal of 
two Archbishops, for the purpose of 


‘bestowing them on the junior members 


of the Dublin University—The report 
was eventually agreed to, and the Bill 
was ordered to be read a third time. 

July 30. On the order of the day 
being moved for the third reading of the 
Irish Cuurcu Temporariries’ Bill, the 
motion was opposed by the Earls of El- 
don and Longford, Lord Ellenborough, 
the Dukes of Gloucester and Buckingham 
(the latter of whom moved that the Bill 
be read that day six months), and Lords 
Wynford and Bexley, on the ground that 
it would subvert the Protestant Esta- 
blished Church of the State.—The mo- 
tion was supported by the Marquesses of 
Headford and Lansdowne, who regarded 
the enactment as indispensable to the 
safety and prosperity of the Irish Church. 
—The Duke of Wellington, although dis- 
approving of many of the details of the 
measure, found it impossible to vote 
against the third reading, convinced, as he 
was, of the necessity of agreeing to the 
present, in the absence of a better mea- 
sure.—The Earl of Haddington declined 
voting at all on the question. He dis- 
liked the measure, but was apprehensive 
of the consequences of a collision be- 
tween the two Houses. On a division, 
there were—Contents, 135; Non-con- 
tents, 81. The Bill was then read a 
third time, and passed. 

dug. 1, After the presentation of 
various petitions for the removal of the 
Civit Disasiities of the Jews, Lord 
Bexley moved the second reading of the 
Bill which had been framed for that pur- 
pose.—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
stated that he could not conscientiously 
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vote for the present Bill. His Grace 
declared, that he would give the Jews 
every privilege and advantage which could 
really benefit them, or which could gra- 
tify their feelings or increase their consi- 
deration in the State, except the privilege 
of sitting in Parliament. The Most 
Reverend Prelate then moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months.—The Archbishop of Dublin 
supported the Bill: observing, that the 
restrictions on the Jews were not of the 
smallest advantage, and that the present 
was less objectionable than the Catholic 
Relief Bill.—The Earl of Winchelsea 
regretted that the Bill, which was a tis- 
sue of blasphemy and impiety, was not 
spurned from the House when the first 
reading was proposed.—The Bishop of 
London was adverse to the measure, not 
merely because it had reference to Jews, 
but because he felt it due to the Country 
to support Christianity as a part of the 
Constitution of the kingdom and of the 
law of the land.—The Bishop of Chi- 
chester supported the measure, conceiving 
that the Jews were much more likely to 
be converted to Christianity by concilia- 
tion than by exclusion. —The Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Duke of Sussex, gave their 
entire support to the Bill.—The Dukes 
of Gloucester and Wellington could not 
allow that persons who denounced Chris- 
tianity should be admitted into the Legis- 
lature. After some further discussion, 
the House divided: when the numbers 
were—for the second reading of the 
Bill, 54; against it, 104. 

Aug. 2. The East Inp1a Company's 
Cuarrer Bt, was read a second time. 

The Marquis of Zausdowne moved the 
second reading of the Dramatic Perr. 
FORMANCES BI.t, and, entering into a 
history of the Patent Theatres, con- 
tended that monopoly in such matters 
was ruinous to the best interests of the 
drama and dramatic literature—The 
Earl of Glengall opposed the motion, 
and moved, * that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months,” which, 
after some observations from several 
Noble Lords, the House divided upon— 
for the second reading, 14; against 
it, 19. 





In the Housst or Commons, the same 
day, in a Committee on the StLavery 
Axo.ition Bill, it was agreed, on the 
motion of Lord dithorp, that the 
20,000,000. which would be required, 
should be raised on annuities payable for 
a hundred years. 

The Banx Cuarter Bill was read a 
second time, after having been opposed 
by Mr. P. Scrope, Sir H. Willoughby, 
Mr. Howard, and Mr. W. B. Brodie, the 
latter of whom defended the Country 
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Bankers from the attacks which had 
been made upon them.—The Bill was 
supported by Mr. Alderman Thompson, 
Mr. P. Thomson, and Lord Althorp.— 
Mr. Howard, Mr. M. Attwood, Sir R. 
Peel, and Mr. Herries disapproved of 
that part which declared Bank-notes to 
be a legal tender. The Bill was reada 
second time. 

dug. 5. Mr. Littleton brought forward 
a resolution for the grant of 1,000,000/., 
to be raised by the issue of Exche- 
quer-bills, to the Irish clergy in pay- 
ments of the arrears of tithes due to 
them, and to be repaid by ten half-yearly 
instalments. ‘The resolution was, after 
a good deal of discussion, carried on a 
division by 87 to 51. 

On the motion for the second reading 
of the Lasour Rare Bill, Mr. C. Bul- 
ler opposed it, as a measure calculated to 
do more injury than good to the agricul- 
tural labourer. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, that it be read a second time that 
day three months.—Lord dlthorp as- 
sented to the Bill as a temporary mea- 
sure.—Sir R. Inglis and Mr. Ord op- 
posed the Bill as one of those palliatives 
which, in the result, would do more 
harm than good. On adivision there ap- 
peared—for the second reading, 17: 
against it, 29. 

dug. 6. On the motion of Mr. Mur- 
ray a Bill was read the first time, after 
some opposition, for repealing the Fo- 
REIGN ENLISTMENT Bill. 

dug. 7. The Stavery ABoLition 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
A clause, to the effect that apprenticed 
labourers should not be compelled to 
labour on Sundays, but have freedom 
for religious worship, was agreed to. 

Aug 9. The House was occupied by 
a discussion on the Facrory Bill in 
Committee. It was provided that chil- 
dren under 13 shall not work more than 
8 hours a day; from 13 to 18, not more 
than 69 hours a week; and that no Chil- 
dren be employed under 9 years of age. 

On the House going into committee 
on the Bank Cuarter Bill, Mr. Gis- 
borne moved, as an amendment that the 
House resolve itself into Committee 
that day six months. This proposal was, 
after some discussion, in which Mr. 
Hume, Sir H. Parnell, Sir H. Willoughby, 
and Mr. Cobbett advocated delay, and Mr. 
7’. Attwood protested against it, defeated 
by a majority of 79. 





Hovsr or Lorps, dug. 12. 

The Earl of Ripon moved the second 
reading cof the SLavery Axorition Bill. 
—Lord Colville wholly condemned the 
measure, as one not called for by necessity, 
but introduced in compliance witha delu- 
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sion which had been practised on the 
Government and on the country.—The 
Earl of Belmore did not think the Bill 
calculated either to advance the pros- 
perity of the negroes, or to advantage 
the commerce of the country—The 
Earl of Ripon remarked, that Govern- 
ment were desirous to see the questian 
settled in such a manner as would prove 
beneficial! to the Colonies themselves, and 
prevent it being a source of perpetual agi- 
tation.— The Duke of Wellington said, 
that Government having, with a con- 
tempt of the rights of private property, 
proposed their plan for the abolition of 
slavery, it was impossible for Parliament 
any longer to stand still. At the same 
time, he could not help thinking that the 
slaves should have previously been edu- 
cated, and familiarised to industrious and 
sober habits, in order to render the abo- 
lition of slavery a safe and advantageous 
measure to all parties concerned.—The 
Lord Chancellor affirmed that the present 
measure was not volunteered by Minis- 
ters—that they had not led the way in 
proposing its adoption—that it was no 
precipitate and ill-advised scheme of their 
own crude fancies—but one loudly de- 
manded by the all but unanimous voice 
of the people of England. After some 
further discussion, the Bill was read a 
first time. 





In the Housrt or Commons, the same 
day, the Bill authorizing a grant of 
1,000,0002. of the public money by way 
of loan (to be repaid by instalments) to 
the Irish Clergy who had, owing to the 
disturbed state of that country, been pre- 
vented from collecting their tithes, was, 
after a long debate, and a division of 109 
to 53, read a second time. 

The Cuina Trape Bill was, after 
some discussion, read a third time, and 
passed. The Forcery of Sramps Bill 
.was read a second time. The Covurr of 
Excnequer Bill, the Unirormiry of 
Process Bill, the Commissioners of 
Lunacy Bill, and the Disrmpopirp M1- 
Litia Bill, were read a third time, and 
passed.—The Merrroprotiran Potice 
Bill, to authorize the issue of a sum of 
money out of the Consolidated Fund 
towards the support of the Metropolitan 
Police, was read a first time, and ordered 
for a second reading on the 14th. 





House or Lorps, Aug. 13.° 


The Lord Chancellor moved the second 
reading of the Scorch Buraus Bill, the 
object of which was to apply the benefits 
of the Reform Bill to the Scottish bo- 
roughs, the inhabitants of which have for 
a great number of years been almost 
wholly prohibited from sharing either in 
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the choice of the municipal body, or in 
the election of Members of Parliament— 
those functions having been performed 
by small bodjes of men in each borough, 
who possessed the power of self-election, 
In order to remedy this state of things, 
it was ‘proposed to vest the election at 
once of the municipality’ and Members 
of Parliament, in the 102. householders 
generally of these hitherto close boroughs, 
—the magistracy, &c., to be elected annu- 
ally. After some remarks from the 
Earls of Rosslyn and Haddington and the 
Marquess of Bute, who opposed the mea- 
sure, the Bill was read a second time 
without a division. 


In the Housr or Commons, the same 
day, the Facrories Recutation Bill 
was considered in Committee, when it 
was agreed that, at the expiration of six 
months after the passing of the Act, no 
child under I] years of age should be 
permitted to work more than eight hours 
a day; that no child under the age of 12 
years should be permitted, after the expi- 
ration of twelve months from the passing 
of the Bill, to work more than eight 
hours a day; and that, after the expira- 
tion of two years from the passing of the 
Bill, no child under the age of 13 years 
should be permitted to work more than 
eight hours a day. After a good deal of 
discussion, and many divisions on amend- 
ments which were rejected, the whole of 
the clauses were agreed to. 

Aug. 15. Mr. Blamire brought ina 
Bill “to amend an act passed in the last 
session of Parliament, for shortening the 
time required in claims of modus deci- 
mandi, or exemption from, or discharge 
of Tithes ;” the object of the Bill being to 
stay the numerous proceedings lately 
commenced by the Clergy under Lord 
Tenterden’s clause in the said act, which 
was to come into operation on the 16th 
Aug. It was read a first time, and or- 
dered to be read a second time on 
the i9th. 

The Forrten EntistMentT Repeat 
Bill was read a third time and passed: 
and the Merrorotiran Potice Dill was 
read a second time. 


House or Lorps, 4ug. 16. 

The Fives anp Recoveries Bill was 
read a second time; the East InpIA 
Cuarter Bill was read a third time; 
and the Cuina Trape Bill was read a 
second time. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
whole of the votes for the MuisceLta- 
ous Estimates having been gone through, 
the Facrory Recucation Bill was read 
a third time, and passed, after a clause 
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had been added to the effect that the 
children should have Good Friday and 
Christmas-day as holidays, and eight half- 
holidays in the course of the year. 

Aug. 19. On the motion for the 
third reading of the Bank Cuarrer 
Bill, Mr. Cobbett opposed it, chiefly in 
consequence of that provision which 
went to make Bank notes a legal tender. 
He observed that it was a direct invasion 
of the King’s prerogative to make any 
paper currency stand on the same footing 
as the King’s coin. ‘The object of the 
whole was to raise prices and occasion 
dissension.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer denied the position that to make 
Bank-notes a legal tender would depre- 
ciate the currency; his decided impres- 
sion now was, that in this Bill there was 
no infraction whatever of any privilege 
which the Bank had possessed before. 
After much discussion the debate was 
postponed. 


House or Lorps, dug. 20. 


The Cotonrat SLaveRyY ABOLITION 
Bill, was read third time, and passed; 
and the Curva Trape Bill, after consi- 
derable discussion, went through a Com- 
mittee. — 

In the House or Commons, the same 
day, a Bill for staying the suits com- 
menced by the Clergy for the recovery 
of Tithes was read a second time.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that he hoped by next session to have a 
Bill prepared for the settlement of the 
question of Tithes in England. 

Aug. 21. A Bill for allowing, in cer- 
tain cases, the CHANGING OF THE VENUE 
in the trial of offences in Ireland, was 
read a third time, and passed. 

The Trrues Arrears (Ireland) Bill, 
sanctioning the issue of 1,000,000/., by 
way of loan, to pay arrears of tithes, 
was read a third time, and passed; Mr. 
O'Connell declaring that it reflected great 
credit on the Government, that it pur- 
chased peace in Ireland, and that it was 
right to make those pay for a Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland who wished to 
continue it as part of the State. 





House or Lorps, dug. 92. 


The Cuotera Prevention Bill, the 
Scotcn Burcus’ Bill, and the Cua 
TraveE Bill were read a third time, and 
passed; and the Bank Cuarter Bill 
was read a second time. 

The Lord Chancellor laid upon the 
table a Bill for the establishment and the 
regulation of the affairs of Municipan 
Corporations. His Lordship said the 
Bill was intended to regulate the muni- 
cipal affairs of those Boroughs, 30 in num- 
ber, which, under the provisions of the 
Reform Bill, had the privilege of sendi 
Members to Parliament, but which had 
not as yet proper municipal constitutions, 
The general principle was, that the quali- 
fication which, under the provisions of 
the Reform Bill, gave to an elector the 
right of voting in the election for the 
representative to Parliament, should, un- 
der the provisions of the present Bill, 
confer upon him a right to vote in the 
election of municipal magistrates: and 
the boundaries under that Act would 
regulate the franchise under this Bill. 
The Bill also proposed that the Common 
Councilmen should have the choosing 
from their own body the Board of Alder. 
men. The Common Council were to 
be chosen for three years, while the Al- 
dermen would be elected to hold their 
offices for life. The Bill was read a first 
time. 





In the Houst or Commons, the same 
day, the Trea Dutis Bill, the Lanp 
Tax Commissioners Names Bill, and 
the Cuancery Orriceks Bill, were read 
a third time, amd passed, 


On the 24th Aug. the House of Com. 
mons adjourned to the 28th, to enable the 
Lords to bring up the arrear of public 
business, and pass the numerous bills 
which had received the sanction of the 
Lower House.—On the 29th, Parliament 
was prorogued by his Majesty in person, 
who delivered a most gracious speech on 
the occasion ; a correct copy of which 
shall appear in our next. 





— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On the 27th of July commenced the 
grand national fétes in celebration of the 
“ three glorious days” of the Revolution 
of 1830. They were conducted with 
great show and splendour. Some politi- 
tical disturbances were anticipated; but 
the measures previously adopted by the 

Gent. Mac. dugust, 1938. 


Government, of arresting some of the 
fiercest and. influential republicans, effee- 
tually prevented any popular commotion. 

Saturday, the first of the great days, 
was arranged to be the feast of mourning 
for the slain. Accordingly, at day-break, 
guards of honour and military . bands, 
which continued to play funeral musi¢ 
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every quarter-of an hour till midnight, 
were placed upon the spots most distin- 
guished as the last resting-places of the 
martyrs of the revolution. In the 
several churches services for the dead 
were repeated, many people were seen in 
mourning in the streets, and the whole 
capital presented a gloomy and funeral 
appearance. On Sunday there was a 
grand review, at which the King attended, 
with an unusually numerous and brilliant 
staff. His Majesty was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. ‘The same day 
there were concerts, fire-works, and grand 
illuminations. But the inauguration of 
the statue of Napoleon at the Place de la 
Bastile, in the presence of the King and 
all the royal family, was perhaps the most 
imposing spectacle of the day. The pe- 
destal of the column was decorated with 
wreaths and garlands of immortellcs, and 
round it were placed twelve small co- 
lumns, painted in imitation of bronze, 
and surmounted with a gilt ball, termi- 
nating in a spike. On these were in- 
scribed the names of the battles gained in 
1805, which furnished the cannon for the 
formation of the column, and also those 
of the generals who commanded in each. 
The gallery at the top of the column was 
profusely decorated with tri-coloured flags. 
On Monday was a general féte for the 
people, which for spectacle and splendour 
must stand unrivalled by any since that 
of the Empire; the crowds in the 'Tuil- 
leries, the Quays, and the Champs Ely- 
sees, were incredible, and in all the motley 
mass every faculty appeared absorbed in 
that of enjoyment. 


PORTUGAL. 


Lisbon is at length in the occupation of 
the troops of Don Pedro. This important 
event took place on the 24th of July. Villa 
Flor, the Duke of Terceira, with 1,500 
men, had pushed forward to St. Ubes, 
about twenty miles from Lisbon. Telles 
Jordao, at the head of about 6,000 troops, 
advanced to resist his progress; but on 
the 23d Villa Flor attacked and com- 
pletely routed him. Jordao himself was 
slain. On the night of the same day 
the Duke de Cadaval, the Miguelite go- 
vernor of Lisbon, evacuated it, with about 
4,000 who composed the garrison. The 
inhabitants immediately rose en masse, 
and breaking open the prisons, liberated 
all the captives. They then proclaimed 
Donna Maria, took up arms, and embo- 
died themselvesinto anational guard. This 
was done before a single soldier from the 
army of Villa Flor had crossed from the 
south bank of the Tagus, or one of Na- 
_ ships had been seen within the 

ar. On the morning of the 24th a com- 
munication was made to Villa Flor, who 
marched into Lisbon at the head of his 
troops, The Queen's flag was hoisted 
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on the citadel, and afterwards that of 
England; which was saluted with twenty- 
one guns, and the salute was returned to 
the royal standard of Portugal by Admiral 
Parker. On the 25th Napier and his fleet, 
with Palmella on board the flag-ship, 
entered the river. 

At Oporto a battle took place on the 
25th July, when Marshal Bourmont, 
with the main body of the Miguelite 
troops, attempted tocarry that city by storm, 
but after eight hours fighting he withdrew 
his troops. At one time the Miguelites 
entered the place, but were repulsed with 
tremendous slaughter, having lost 1,400 
men. The Pedroite loss was 700, among 
whom was the brave Colonel Cotter, who 
fell by a random shot after the heat of the 
action. The inhabitants gave a very spi- 
rited assistance to the garrison. The wo- 
men carried ammunition to the lines, and 
bore back the wounded to the hospitals in 
the midst of the thickest fire. 

The news of the capture of Lisbon 
reached Oporto on the 26th; and on the 
evening of that day, Don Pedro took his 
departure in a steam-boat for the capital. 
He arrived at Lisbon on the 28th. The 
British ships in the Tagus joined the 
Portuguese vessels and forts in firing a 
royal salute. At night the city was bril- 
liantly illuminated with grand displays of 
fireworks, and a continuance of gaiety had 
been observed on every successive night. 
Don Pedro has established himself as 
Regent for the young Queen, and has 
been extremely active in organizing the 
municipal and military bodies, and other- 
wise preparing for the defence of the 
city. He has sent away the Spanish Am- 
bassador and the Pope’s Nuncio, as insti- 
gators and abettors of the late usurpation, 
and has notified to the Jesuits that he 
means to put in force the laws that banish 
them from Portugal. 

On the 9th of August Miguel’s army 
under Marshal Bourmont raised the siege 
of Oporto, and retreated on Vallonga, 
about two leagues from that city, and then 
proceeded to Coimbra, as the head quar- 
ters, a considerable force being left before 
Oporto. On the 18th, however, this 
force was attacked by the Constitution- 
alists and completely routed, a great num- 
ber being taken prisoners, the rest escap- 
ing to Coimbra. 

Lisbon papers of the 17th Aug. and 
Oporto of the 2Ist, represent the cause 
of the Constitutionalists as completely 
triumphant. On the 15th, it appears, the 
recognition of Donna Maria, as Queen of 
Portugal, by the British Government for- 
mally took place, Lord W. Russell pre- 
senting his credentials to Don Pedro. 
Sweden has also acknowledged her. Don 
Pedro has issued a proclamation for con- 
voking the Cortes. 
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GERMANY. 

Doctors Wirth and Siebenpfeffer (ac- 
cused of sedition) were tried on the 16th 
of Aug. by the tribunal of Landau, and 
acquitted. The trial and result has caused 
a strong sensation throughout Germany. 
A serious riot occurred in the town the 
evening before, caused by an attack of the 
Bavarian soldiery on the inhabitants, in 
the course of which a magistrate, and the 
editor of the Landau Feuille de Jour, 
were wounded. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Several of the Swiss Cantons, but es- 
pecially those of Basle and Schwytz, have 
lately been in a very disturbed state, in 
consequence of the resistance made by the 
aristocratic party to the new order of 
things, intruduced by the friends of Libe- 
ral Government since the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830. ‘The Federal Diet, howe- 
ver, have acted with vigour, and the mal- 
contents, who, it is said, have been en- 
couraged by Prussia and Austria, are 
completely put down for the present. It 
is said that the French Government had 
signified that no foreign interference in 
Swiss affairs would be tolerated. Thus 
backed, the Liberal party was enabled to 
erush their opponents with ease. 

ITALY. 

The King of Naples has determined to 
dissolve the monastic establishments in 
Sicily, and to sequestrate the property to 
the use of the state, giving the Ecclesi- 
astics who shall be sufferers by the transac- 
tion, an indemnity in the shape of annual 
pensions. 

Numerous arrests have taken place at 
Naples, of persons charged with being 
implicated in a late conspiracy to over- 
turn the Government. The plot was or- 
ganized by some officers, and is said to be 
a branch of a very extensive one against 
all the existing Governments in Italy. 
The assassination of the King wasa prin- 
cipal object of the conspirators. 

Letters from Naples, of June 10th, 
state, that since the 28th of May, a new 
crater has formed itself on the old one, 
filled up by the lava from the eruption of 
Mount Vesuviusin February last. This 
new crater threw up stones and ashes to a 
great height, with detonations heard at a 
great distance. Another opening is also 
formed on the eastern flank of the moun. 
tain, from which torrents of burning lava 
rush down toward the village of Torre 
dell’ Annunziate, so often injured by the 
lava. The volcanic phenomena continued 
with increased violence until the 6th, when 
they ceased, just as apprehensions of se- 
rious consequences were beginning to be 
entertained. 

GREECE. 

King Otho is about to found a city on 
the isthmus of Corinth, to be called 
Othonopolis. He has founded a new or- 
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der of merit, to be called St. Saviour. A 
separation is to take place between the 
Greek church and the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The clergy of the former 
are to depend upon a Synod. 

RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

The Emperor Nicholas has published 
two new decrees, one for the more ef- 
fectual rooting up of the Polish language, 
the other for making political offences 
subject to the jurisdiction of courts mar- 
tial. It seems that an association for the 
preservation of their language had been 
formed bya body of young Polish students 
in the University of Winnicza. For this 
offence they are to be drafted into Rus- 
sian regiments; and the tutors and pro- 
fessors in the University, who were cog- 
nizant of the association, are some to be 
displaced, and others to be reprimanded 
by the Russian authorities. 

TURKEY. 

The Russian troops quitted the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople on the 2d 
of July. The Egyptians at that time had 
nearly all marched out of the Sultan’s ter- 
ritory, and Sir Pulteney Malcolm had 
sailed away from the Dardanelles. A 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
has also been formed between Russia and 
Turkey. 

WEST INDIES, 

Accounts from Jamaica state that the 
planters and slaveholders generally were 
excessively alarmed and exasperated upon 
receiving intelligence of the first edition 
of Mr. Stanley’s emancipation project, by 
which they were to be deprived of their 
slaves without any compensation, except 
the loan of fiftecn millions for twelve 
years, to be returned out of the wages paid 
by the planters to the slaves. When this 
news arrived a public meeting was held, 
and the following memorial was drawn 
up and subscribed:—“ We claim from 
the genera] Government security from 
future interference with our slaves. We 
claim that sectarian missionaries shall be 
left to the operation of those laws which 
govern the other subjects of his Majesty. 
We ask for such alterations in the revenue 
acts as shall revive our prosperity; and, 
should compensation also be refused, we 
finally and humbly require that the island 
of Jamaica should be separated from the 
parent Country, and that being also ab- 
solved from the allegiance to the British 
crown, she be free either to assume inde- 
pendence, or to unite herself to some state 
by whom she will be cherished and pro- 
tected, and not insulted and plundered.” 

According to the last accounts the 
black population was perfectly quiet; and 
on the 29th June the governor, Lord 
Mulgrave, had issued a proclamation ex- 
horting peace, and obedience to the in- 
tended laws for the regulation of negro 
slavery. 
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IRELAND. 

Aug. 10. Early this morning the prin- 
cipal bonding warehouse attached to the 
Custom-house docks, at Dublin, was 
burned to the ground, and the bulk of 
property in it totally destroyed. Every 
exertion to save the property in the stores 
proved fruitless. About 200 puncheons 
of spirits were taken out and thrown into 
the dock, where some of them were 
staved by collision with others. This 
was the greatest fire which has ever taken 
place in. Dublin. The value of the goods 
consumed is nearly 200,000/. and the 
building cost upwards of 50,000/. Several 
merchants and insurers have sustained an 
immense loss, as the goods in bond are 
not insured by Government against fire, 





SCOTLAND. 

A Royal Commission has been issued 
for enquiring into the existing state of 
municipal corporations in Scotland.— 
Messrs. J. B. Greenshields, Thomas 
Thomson, Robert Bell, James Camp- 
bell, Robert Graham, Andrew Skene, 
John Cuninghame, Robert Jameson, 
James Ivory, Robert Hunter, Cosmo 
Innes, and Robert Handyside, advocates, 
are the commissioners; and Mr. Phineas 
Daniel, writer to the signet, secretary. 

VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

On the 9th of July, the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry consecrated the 
new chapel at Newhall, in the parish of 
Stapenhill, Derbyshire. This is one of 
the first erected and consecrated under 
the Act 1 and 2 Will. 1V. by which the 
builders and endowers become entitled to 
the patronage on the several terms of the 
Act being complied with. The founders 
in the present case—the Rev. Joseph 
Clay, curate of Stapenbill, John Clay, 
esq. and Miss Sarah Clay—have built 
this church at the expense of not less 
than 2000/. They have. endowed it with 
1000/. for the minister, and 100. for re- 
pairs, have also built a national school, 
and laid the foundation of a parsonage, 
to which will be added three or four acres 
of glebe. They also intend to give a fur- 
ther sum of 2000/. to meet an equal bene- 
faction from the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. 

July 31, the new church at Hilder- 
stone, in the parish of Stone, Stafford- 
shire, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. It is built of 
stone, 72 feet long by 32 broad; and con- 
tains about 420 sittings, of which 220 
are free, The patronage is vested in 
Ralph Bourne, esq at whose sole exs 
pense it has been erected. 

Aug. 5, the new church at Perry 


Bar, in the same county, received the rite 
of consecration. It has been erected by 
John Gough, esq. at the expense of up- 
wards of 10,000/. being furnished with a 
burial ground of one acre, a fabric fund, 
and a liberal endowment for the incum- 
bent. The structure is cruciform, witha 
handsome tower; the walls of stone, and 
the furniture of oak, grown upon Mr, 
Gough’s estate. The architect is Mr. 
Studholme, of Sutton Coldfield. It af- 
fords 510 sittings, of which 150 are free. 
No accessary, which could render this 
pious work more complete, has been 
spared by Mr. Gough; there will be a 
peal of eight bells, and an organ; the 
communion plate has been furnished by 
Sir Edward Thomason, of Birmingham; 
and the east window is of painted glass 
by Eginton, containing figures of St. 
Peter, St. John, and St. Paul. 

We have the pleasure to record a fourth 
ecclesiastical benefaction in the parish of 
Thwing, near Hull; where Robert Pric. 
kett, esq. of Octon Lodge, has put the 
church into complete repair at a consider- 
able expense, has presented an east win- 
dow of painted glass, and erected a tablet 
to the memory of Archbishop Lamplugh, 
a native of the parish. 

On the Sth Aug. the first stone of a 
new church at Holdenhurst, near Christ. 
church, in Hampshire, was laid by the 
Earl of Malmesbury; and about the same 
time that of a new church at Lytcheté 
Minster, in Dorsetshire ; and on the 26th 
the foundation stone of St. Matthew's 
church, Kingsdown, near Bristol, for 
which more than 5,600/. has been col- 
lected by public subscription. 





July 24. An immense avalanche of 
the lofty cliff at Marcross, in Glamorgan- 
shire, took place ; and it is calculated that 
200,000 tons of limestone rock were pre- 
cipitated upon the beach. It has unfor- 
tunately occurred very near one of the 
newly-erected lighthouses; and, though 
no immediate danger is apprehended, 
there is no saying how soon what old Le- 
land calls “the rages of Severn ” may un- 
dermine those substantial fabrics. A 
large party from Cowbridge and its vici- 
nity had been spending the day on the 
Marcross rocks, and some of the party 
had left the spot only a few minutes be- 
fore the fall took place. 

July 27. A meeting was held at the 
City of London Tavern, to consider the 
best mode of manifesting the public ad- 
miration of the skill and gallantry dis- 
played by Captain Napier in the capture 
of the Miguelite fieet. ‘The Duke of 
Sussex was in the chair, and spoke at 
length in eulogy of the Captain. A sub- 
scription. was opened, and a committee 
formed. 
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Aug. 3, being the anniversary on which 
the cholera commenced its dreadful ra- 
vages at Bilston last year, a school for the 
education of the poor children who have 
become orphans by that awful visitation, 
was opened for their reception. To each 
of the children was given a neat and well 
executed medal, prepared by Mr. Ottley, 
of Birmingham, to commemorate the sad 
event; having on one side the front ele- 
vation of the school, with the following 
inscription : 

«* Cholera Orphan School, opened Aug. 
3, 1833. Number of orphans by cholera 
under 12 years of age 450.” 

On the obverse :— 

«“ Erected and supported by the fund, 
subscribed by the British nation, for the 
relief of the sufferers by Cholera at Bil- 
ston, in the year 1832. Population in 
Bilston, 14,492; persons attacked by cho- 
lera, 3,568 ; persons who perished by cho- 
lera, 742; the first case, August 3rd; the 
last death, September 18 ; amount of con- 
tributions, 8,5367. 8s. 7d. W. Leigh, 
A.M. incumbent.” 

Mr. Leigh has published, in an octavo 
volume, with a map, a complete narra- 
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tive of the occurrences at Bilston, during 
the cholera, and including a list of the 
subscription in relief of the sufferers, 
from the surplus of which these’ schools 
have been built. The profits of this au- 
thentic and interesting volume will be 
appropriated to the clothing of the most 
deserving children. 

Aug. 13. The commission issued by 
the Lord Chancellor for remedying a 
blunder committed by the Middlesex ma- 
gistrates in permitting the oaths of wit- 
nesses about to appear before the Grand 
Jury, to be taken in the absence of a ma- 
gistrate, was opened this day at the Mid- 
dlesex Sessions-house; but the trial of 
the prisoners took place at the Old Bai- 
ley on the same day. A body of the 
Middlesex magistrates assembled in the 
Coldbath- fields prison, and there officially 
delivered an authority to the Governor, 
Mr. Chesterton, for the immediate dis- 
charge of the prisoners, who had been 
convicted at the last Sessions, but which 
convictions the irregular proceedings had 
rendered null and void. 


—@o— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, 4c. 


GaZzETTeE PRomortions. 

July 29. Lt. Gen. Sir Geo. Anson, and Lt.- 
Gen. Sir John O. Vandeleur, to be G.C.B. 

Aug. 1. Lt.-Gen. Sir Thos, Dallas to be G.C.B, 

Aug.8. Sir J. M. F. Smith to be Extra Gen- 
tleman Usher of his Majesty's Privy Chamber. 

Aug. 9. Scots Fusileer Reg. Foot Guards— 
Capt. Hon. Johu Craven Westenra, to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. 

79th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Geo. Macdonnell, to be 
Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 16. Geo. Wm. Fred. Villiers, esq. to be 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Cathoiic King. 


Crvit. PrRererMENTs. 

The Hon. C. E. Law, to be Recorder of the 
City of London.—John Mirehouse, esq. to be 
Common Se, jeant. — Michael Scales, esq. elected 
for the third time Alderman of Portsoken.—Ald. 
Samuel Wilson and James Harmer, esqs. to be 
Sher ffs of London and Middlesex for the year 
ensuing. 

Rev. J. Skelton, to be Master of the Grammar 
School at Scarboiough. 





EccLrsiasticaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. H. C, Marsh, Preb. in Peterborough Cuth. 
Rev. G, Radcliffe, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 

Rev. J. Athawes, Loughton Magna R. Bucks. 

Rev. F, F. Readon, Compton Bishop V. Somerset. 

Rev. R. A’Court Beadon, Haselbury Pluckaett 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. T. J. Blofeld, Old Sodbury V. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. E. Boscawen, Ticehurst V. Sussex. 

Rev. — Boyton, Letterkeany, co. Donegal, Irel. 

Rev. H. Brewster, Farnell Church, co. Angus, 
Scotland. 

Rey. R. P. Crane, Heybridge V. Essex. 

Rev. C. W. H. Evered, Exton R. Somersetshire. 

Rev. J.. Ewen, Hobkirk Church, co. Roxburgh, 
Scotland. 

Rev. W. H. George, Spaxton R. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Harington, Ould R. co. Nerthampton. 

Rev. T. Howell, Tremaine P. C. co. Cardigan, 

Rev, D, Jones, Kingswood, P, C. Wilts, 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


L. Latham, Baunton P. C. Gloucestershire. 
T. Leah, St. Keyne R. Cornwall, 

T. W. Melier, Haddenham P. C, Ely. 

W. Tatham, Great Oakley R. Essex. 

G. Waddington, Masham V. Yorkshire. 

E. Walford, Bucklesham R. Suffolk. 

T. Watkins, Collingborn Kingston V. Wilts. 
Rev. R. Whytehead, Sr. Peter P. C. Ipswich. 
Rev. H. F. Wilkinson, Market Weston R. Suff. 
Rev. — Crane, Chap. to Lord Stuart de Rothsay. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
London.—Wm. Crauford, esq. 





BIRTHS. 

July 12. At Corfu, Lady Woodford, # son. 
—— ‘The wife of the Rev. J. Nanuey, of Bel- 
mont, Denbighshire, son and heir, ly. At 
the seat of her father, in Staffordsiue, the wife 
of Lovelace Stamer, esq. a son.——At the Vi- 
carage, Pinhoe, the wife of the Rev. Dacres 
Adams, @ son. 21. In Cavendish square, 
the wife of Sir Edward Cholmeley Dering, a 
son and heir, 22. At Marley-house, near Ex- 
mouth, the wife of Capt. Phillips, a son. 
24. In Park-street, Grosvenor-sq. the wife of the 
Hoo. Mr. Justice Jas. Paike, a son. 25. Atthe 
Vicarage, Bassingbourne, the wife of the Rey. 
Wm. Herbert Chapman, a dau. At Tatton- 
paik, Cheshire, the lady Charlotte Egerton, a 
son. At his residence, Moat-hall, Soham, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Wilson, a sun. 26. At 
Erchfont Vicarage, Wiits, the wifeof the Rev. D. 
Llewellyn, a son. At the Vicarage, Aiport, 
the lady of the Rev. Julian C. Young, a son. 
In Park~treet, Westminster, the wife of Fred. 
North, esq. of Rougham, M.P. a son.——27. The 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Parry, Holt rectory, 
Norfolk, a dau. 28. At Nocton, co. Liacoln, 
= wife of the Hon, the Dean of Windsor, a 

au. 



































MARRIAGES. 
April 30. At Abbeyleix, Patrick John Nugent, 
esq. to the Hon. Catherine Vesey, only dau. of 
Viscount de Vesci,——July 1, At Old Brompton, 
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Thos. Cave Brown, esq. brother of the late Sir W. 
Browne Cave, of Stretton Hall, Derbyshire, to 
Maria, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Milner, Rector of 
Middleton, Sussex.—— 11. At Beeston, William 
Bagge, esq. of Stradset Hall, Norfolk, to. Frances, 
dau. of the late Sir Thos. Preston, Bart. of Bees- 
ton Hall, 15. Sir David Thurlow Cunyngham, 
of Milncraig, Bart. to Anne, 3d dau. of Lt..Gen. 
the Hon. Robert Meade. 1¢. At Paris, Lieut.- 
Col. M. Raybaud, to Frances Sophia, only dau. of 
H. R. Harley, esq. Alton, Hants At the 
New Church, Marylebone, Capt. Hedley, 2d Dra- 
goon Guards, to Eliz. only dau. of the late R. 
Norman, esq. 17. At Chatham, F. Thornbury, 
esq. Capt. of the 54th regt., to Mary Ann-Eliz, 
ouly dau. of Capt. Patierson, 6th regt.——At Bra- 
con Ash, Norfolk, Lee Thornton, esq. to Susan- 
nah, dau. of tre late Robt. Fellowes, esq. of 
Shottesham. At Edinburgh, the Rev. H. B. 
Tristram, great nephew of the late Bp. of Dur- 
ham, and Vicar of Egglingham, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late H. Wood, esq- 18. At Dublin, 
the Rev. Jas. Mules, of Thorn Falcon, Somerset, 
to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late Robt. Grove 
Leslie, esq. formerly Deputy Judge-Advocate-Ge- 
neral for Ireland. At Sidmou h, J. W. Elliott, 
esq. to Mary, dau. of the late John James.——20, 
At Mantham, Sussex, John Paine, esq. of Milden- 
hall, Suffolk, to Isabella, youngest dau. of Joseph 
Chitty, esq. barrister. 23. At Southampton, 
the Rev. Geo. Morris, to Margaret Tiorold, wid. 
of the late Chas. Wm. Arnott, esq. At All 
Souls, Langham-pl. R. A. Cloyne Austin, esq. 
eldest son of Sir H. Austin, of Shalford-house, 
near Guilford, to Maria Eliz. only child of Lieut.- 
Col. H. Godwin. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. 
the Hon. John Gray, son of Lord Gray and Kin- 
fauns, N. B., to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late Lt.- 
Col, C. P. Ainslie, 4th Light Dragoons, ——At 
Eveniode, Worcestershire, W. F. Roberts, esq. of 
Moreton-in-Marsh, to Eliza, dau. of the late Rev. 
W. James, Rector of Pitchcomb. Gloucestershire. 
25. At Boulogne, Capt. J. Wigstone, R.N. to 
Mary-!heodora, only dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. Sir 
J. Chalmers. At. St George's, Hanover-sq. 
Count Christian Danneskiold Samsoe, to the Lady 
Eliz. B: udenell Bruce, youngest dau. of the Marq. 
of Ailesbury.—At Berue, Caledon George, el-iest 
son of James Du Pre, esq. of Wilton Park, Bucks, 
to Louisa, 3d dau. of Sir W. Maxwell, Bart. of 
Monreith, Galloway. At Great Thurlow, Suf- 
folk, the Kev. Geo. Brettell, to Harriett. Alice, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. S. Halsted. At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone sq. Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, 
esq. eldest son of C. M. Phillipps, esq. M. P. for 
Leicestershire, to Laura-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late Hon. Thos. Clifford. At Ferntower, the 
Hon. W. H. Drummond, eldest son of Viscount 
Strathallan, to Christina-Maria-Herzey Baird, 
dau. of the late Robert Baird, of Newbyth, esq. 
At Matlock, the Right Hon. Lord Barham, 
to Lady Frances Jucelyn, dau. of the Earl of Ro- 
den, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. J. J. Guest, 
esq. M.P. of Dowlais House, Glamorganshire, to 
the Lady Charlotte-Eliz. Bertie, sister of the 
Earl of Lindsey. ‘The Rey. Peter Fraser, Rec- 
tor of Kegworth, Leicestershire, to Eliz. Rachel, 
dau. of W. Blackburne, M.D. of Eastcott House, 
near Wells At Wandsworth, Thos. Paley, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Sophia, eldest dau. of H. Per- 
kins, esq. of Springfield. 31. At St. Mary’s 
Church, Bryanston-sq. Capt. P. Sandilands, to 
Caroline Arabella, dau. of the late W. T. Corbett, 
esq. of Elsham, Lincolnshire. 

Aug. 1. At Clapham, the Rev. Rich. Young, 
Vicar of Risely, Bedfordshire, to Caroline Ellen, 
eldest dau. of Gen. J. Sullivan Wood. At 
Frome, the Rev. Cyrus Morrall, to Emily Jane, 
dau. of the late Rev. F. Blackburne, Rector of 
Weston, Som. At Dry Drayton, Cumb. the 
Rev. R. Harrington, Rector of Ould, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Cecilia, fourth dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, Preb. of Durham. At Trinity Church, 
St. Marylebone, Maj. Hull, ist Life Guards, to 
Jemima-Caroline, only dau. of J. Pole Carew, esq. 
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——At Royston, J. N. Foster, esq. of Biggleswade, 
to Frances-Mary, eldest dau. of J. P. Wedd, esq. 
8. At Brussels, W. T. Smyth, esq. to Mary, 
dau. of Rich. Chambers, e+q. of Cradley Hall, 
Herts.——4. At Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Arbuthnot, to 
Charlotte-Eliza, eldest dau. of Sir Hussey Vivian, 
Bart. . At Trinity Church, Maryleboue, Capt. 
E. G. Dougias, of Gren. Guards, brotver of the 
Earl of Morton, to Juliana-Isabella Mary, eldest 
dau. of G. H. Dawkins Pennant, esq. of Pearhyn 
Castle, Caernarvoush, At Marylebone Church, 
Capt. J. N. Hibbert, to Jane-Anue, only dau. of 
Sir R. Alexander, Bart. At Keawyn, Corowail, 
Capt. Palmer, to Jane, 2d dau. of the late J, 
James, esq. of Truro.——8. At Feiton, Northum- 
berland, S. Parker, esq. to [sabel-Anne, dau. of Lt.- 
Col. Bates, late 2tst Light Dragoous. At Bib- 
lington, co. Ciester, H. W. Townsend, esq. of 
Rugby, to Eliz.-Aune, eldest dau. of Wm. White- 
house, esq.; and at the same sime, James Thos. 
Lake Whitehouse, esq. to Esther-Louisa, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. Rich. Lowndes Salmon, 
Vicar of Sandbach. At Fleet, Lincolnshire, the 
Rev. 5. Jerram, to Miss Dods, only dau. of the 
Rev. Rich. Dods. ‘The Rev. F. Morse, to Anne- 
Emma, widow of the late G, F. Timberlake, esq. 
of Pullingsp:t house, Herts.——At Lowestoft, 
Wm. Innes Pocock, esy. R.N., to Eliz.-Anne, 
only dau. of Rich, Pearson, M.D.——At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. the Rev. J. Linton, to 
Eliza, 2d dau.; and at the same time, J. Hatfield 
Gossip, esq. of Hatfield, co. York, to Fanny, 3d 
dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Wingfield, Rector of 
Teigh, co. Rutland. At Exeter, W. H. Besly, 
esq. of Southernhay, to Frances, widow ot the late 
Col. Ball. 9. At St. George's, Hanoyer-sq. the 
Right Hon. Lord Garlies, eldest son of the Earl 
of Gallowsy, to the Lady Blanche Somerset, 7th 
dau. of the Duke of Beaufort. 10. At Stoke 
Damerel, Devonshire, [. Briggs, esq. of Fursden 
Egg, Buckland, to Miss Maria-Eliz.-Archer Ju- 
lian, youngest dau. of Maj. Julian, of Eastover, 
near Plymouth 11. At Shabbington, Bucks, 
Edw. Rudge, esq. jun. of Ewelme, Oxfordshire, 
to Mar.-Anue, elder dau. of the Rev. Phipps 
Long. 12. At Barnstaple, William, eldest son 
of Capt. Curry, R.N. to Eliz. dau. of F. Berry, 
esq. At Crawley’s Hotel, Albemarle-st. the 
R ght Hon. Lord Visc. Luke, to Aune, dau. of the 
jJate Adm. Sir Rich. Onslow, Bart. At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. Capt. Rae Ne wall, of E.1.C. 
Seiv. to Mary, widow of the late Edm. Blewitt, 
esq.-——13. The Rev. P. Cotes, of Lichfield, Hants, 
to Caroline, dau. of the Rev. R. Symonds, Rector 
of Hinton, Berks. At Bath, the Rev. J. Dol- 
phin, Rector of Antingham, Noifolk, to Mary, 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Western, of Tatting- 
stone Place, Suffolk. 15. At Clitton, co. Glouc. 
the Rev. Ames Hellicar, Vicar of Fivehead, to 
Jane, dau. of the late J. Steele, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord 
Visc. Milton, to Selina-Charlotte Jenkinson, 2nd 
dau. of the Earl of Liverpool.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Capt. C. Hamlyn Williams, R.N. 2d 
son of the late Su J. H. Wiliams, Bart. to Har- 
riet, dau. of the late Sir Nelson Rycroft, Bart. 
At West Wratting, co. Camb., Alex. Cotton, 
esq. Lieut R.N., grandson of the late Sir J. Hynde 
Cotton, Bart. to Marianne, dau. of Sir Chas. 
Watson, Bart. 7. At Edinburgh, the Rev. 
H. Baker Tristram, Vicar of Egglingham, to 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late H. Wood, 
esq. —— 21. At Ham House, the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, to Miss Maria Tollemache, youngest 
dau. of the Hon. Chas. Tollemache, aud grand- 
dau. of the Countess of Dysart. At Hoxne- 
church, Fred. Doughty, esq. of Martlesham, Suf- 
folk, to Beatrice, 3d dau. of Adm. Si: Chas. Cun. 
ningham, of Oak Lawn House. At Barnes, 
Surrey, Thos. Bunbury Lenon, of Mortlake, esq. 
to Frances, 6th dau. of the Rev. Johu Jeffreys. 
22. At Marylebone Church, Henry, youngest 
son of the late Major-Gen, Darby Griffiths, Gren. 
Guards, esq. to Martha, dau. of the late Thomas 
Bainbridge, of Croydon Lodge, Surrey, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Duke or SuTHERLAND, K.G. 

July 19. At his seat, Dunrobin Cas- 
tle, Sutherland, aged 75, the Most Noble 
George-Granville Leveson-Gower, first 
Duke of Sutherland (1833), second Mar- 
quis of Stafford (1786), third Earl Gower 
and Viscount Trentham, co. Stafford 
(1746), fourth Lord Gower of Stittenham 
in Yorkshire, (1702), and eighth Baronet 
(of the same place, 1620); K.G., a Privy 
Councillor, Custos Rotulorum of Staf- 
fordshire, Recorder of Stafford, a Trus- 
tee of the British Museum, a Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Society of Arts, an Here- 
ditary Governor of the British Institu- 
tion, &c. 

This illustrious nobleman was born 
Feb. 9, 1758, the eldest son of Granville 
the first Marquis of Stafford, K.G. by 
his second wife Lady Louisa Egerton, 
eldest daughter of Scroop first Duke of 
Bridgewater. He was a member of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he was 
created M.A. Oct. 31, 1777. Be- 
fore he became of age, Lord Viscount 
Trentham (then his title by courtesy) was 
elected to Parliament in Sept. 1778, for 
the borough of Newcastle-under-line; 
for which he also sat in the following 
Parliament. On the 4th of September 
1785, Lord Trentham married the Right 
Hon. Elizabeth Sutherland, in her own 
right Countess of Sutherland and Baron- 
ess of Strathnaver, in the peerage of Scot- 
land. Her Ladyship, who has been no 
less distinguished for her amiable quali- 
ties than for her taste in the arts of de- 
sign, is still living. Her, portrait has 
been published in Fisher’s National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

The death of Sir John Wrottesley, in 
April 1787, having created a vacancy in 
the representation of the County of 
Stafford, his Lordship (then Earl Gower) 
succeeded to that honourable station ; and 
held it in three parliaments, until called 
to the Upper House; when the seat was 
supplied by his brother the present Vis- 
count Granville. 

On the 22d May, 1790, Earl Gower 
was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of France; and, in consequence, 
sworn a Privy Councillor. He was re- 
sident at Paris during many of the most 
important scenes of the revolution, until 
recalled in August 1792, upon the royal 
family being placed in imprisonment. 

In 1798 or 1799 his Lordship was 
appointed Joint Postmaster-General, 
which office he held until 1801. On the 
25th Feb. 1799, he was summoned by 


writ to the House of Peers, and placed 
in his father’s Barony of Gower of Stit- 
tenbham. On the 25th of September 
following he took the oaths as Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Stafford, 
in the place of his father. In this office 
the late Earl of Uxbridge was appointed 
his successor June 2, 1801; but, a few 
years after, he was appointed Custos 
Rotulorum of Staffordshire, which ap- 
pointment he held until his death. On 
his father’s death Oct. 26, 1803, Lord 
Gower became Marquis of Stafford; 
and in Jan. 1803, on the death of his 
uncle Francis last Duke of Bridgewater, 
he became his heir-general, and succeeded 
to that part of his immense property 
which consisted in shares in those nume- 
rous and magnificent inland canals, of 
which his Grace was the founder, and by 
which he immortalized his name. 

After the union of the Stafford, 
Sutherland, and Bridgewater posessions, 
the income of the Marquis was estimated 
as exceeding 300,000/. per annum. He 
expended that vast revenue nobly and 
munificently. From the Duke of Bridge- 
water, and by his own extensive pur- 
chases, he possessed a superb collection 
of paintings, which, during a certain por- 
tion of the year, he was accustomed to 
open to the public, at his mansion in 
Cleveland Row. Subsequently to his 
purchase of Stafford House (at the sum 
of 75,0007. from the executors of the 
Duke of York, who did not live to com- 
plete it), many pictures have been removed 
thither; but the Bridgewater pictures 
remain at Cleveland Row, and have now 
become the property of the Duke’s 
younger son, Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, with very considerable estates, in 
ee of the Duke of Bridgewater's 
will. 

On the 22d of March 1806, his Lord- 
ship was elected a Knight of Garter. 

The Marquis of Stafford supported 
Mr. Pitt’s administration for many years; 
but, towards the close of that Minister’s 
career, he differed from him on seve- 
ral occasions. On the celebrated trial of 
Lord Melville he did not vote; and, in 
1807, he divided in favour of the Catholic 
Petition. He voted in favour of Reform 
in Parliament, and generally supported 
the present administration ; his proxy was 
recently given in favour of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Local Courts Bill. 

The Marquis of Stafford was also for 
many years Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Sutherland, in which office he 
was succeeded by his son Earl Gower in 
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1831. The Hereditary Shrievalty of 
Sutherland accompanies the Earldom. 

The Marquis of Stafford was raised to 
a Dukedom on the 14th of January last, 
together with the Duke of Cleveland, 
they being the only two Dukes created 
by his present Majesty. 

He had laboured under an infirm state 
of health for several years ; but up to his 
departure for the North, on the 2d of 
July, he was better than he had been for 
many months. We have been informed 
that he was charged the large sum of 
7002. tor the hire of the Soho steamer ; 
which carried him to Dunrobin castle in 
sixty-one hours. 

By the Countess of Sutherland his 
Grace had issue five sons and two 
daughters: 1. the Most Noble George- 
Granville now Duke of Sutherland, and 
Lord Lieutenant of Sutherland, born in 
1786, and summoned to Parliament as 
Lord Gower in 1826; he married in 
1823 Lady Harriet-Elizabeth-Georgiana 
Howard, third daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle, by whom he has a son, now 
styled Marquis of Stafford, and three 
daughters; 2. the Right Hon. Charlotte- 
Sophia Countess of Surrey; married to 
the Earl of Surrey in 1814, and has two 
sons and three daughters; 3. the Hon. 
William, who died an infant; 4 the 
Right Hon. Elizabeth-Mary Countess 
Grosvenor; married to Earl Grosvenor 
(then Viscount Belgrave) in 1819, and 
has one son and seven daughters; 5. the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Francis Leveson- Gower, 
a Privy Councillor, aiid late Secretary 
for Ireland; he married in 1822 Harriet- 
Catherine, daughter of the late Charles 
Greville, esq. sister to C.C.F. Greville, 
esq. Clerk to the Privy Council, and 
cousin to the Earl of Warwick; and has 
four sons and a daughter; 6. the Hon. 
Henry, who died young: and 7. Lord 
William-John, who died an infant in 
1804. 

The body of the late Duke of Suther- 
land was interred at Dornoch, in the fa- 
mily mausoleum of the Duchess’s ances- 
tors. The present Duke went down to 
Scotland immediately upon hearing of his 
father’s decease, accompanied by his 
sister the Countess of Surrey. The fu- 
neral took place on the 3lst July, when 
nearly 8000 people were assembled. 

A portrait of his Grace was published 
in 1811 in Cadell’s “« Contemporary Por- 
traits,” engraved by H. Meyer from a 
age by W. Owen, R.N. His bust, 

Nollekens, was exhibited at the Royal 

cademy in 1806. Another, executed by 
Chantrey in 1829, is now placed in the 
centre of the British Gallery. It is said 
that the family have commissioned West- 
macott for a statue, to be placed among 
ceca of the Earls of Suther- 
and. 





OsrtruaAry.—Earl of Aldborough.—Viscount Harberton. [Aug. 


Eart or ALDBOROUGH. 

July 11. At Baltinglass, co. Wick- 
low, the Right Hon. Benjamin O’Neale 
Stratford, fourth Earl of Aldborough 
and Viscount Amiens, of the palatinate 
of Upper Ormond (1777), Viscount 
Aldborough, of Belan, co. Kildare 
— and Baron of Baltinglass, co. 

Vicklow (1763). 

His Lordship was the fourth of the 
six sons of Jolin the first Earl, by Mar- 
tha, daughter and coheir of the Rev. 
Benjamin O’Neale, Archdeacon of Leigh- 
lin. From 1776 to 1784 he was a mem. 
ber of the Irish parliament for the 
borough of Baltinglass; and again from 
1790 to the Union. He succeeded to the 
peerage on the death of his brother John 
without male issue, March 7, 1823. In 
his political opinions he was a conserva- 
tive and an orangeman, 

The Earl married, early in life, Martha, 
only child of Joln Burton, esq. and 
niece and heiress to Mason Gerrard, esq. 
of the county of Dublin; and by that 
lady, who died August 24, 1816, he had 
issue one son and three daughters: 1. the 
Right Hon. Mason-Gerrard now Earl of 
Aldborough, who married in 1804, Cor- 
nelia-Jane, eldest daughter of Charles 
Henry Tandy, esq. of Waterford, and 
has two sons; 2. Martha- Augusta, who 
died in 1820; 3. Lady Eliza; and 4. 
Lady Sophia. 





Viscount Harperron. 

July 3. At Merrion, near Dublin, 
aged 74, the Right Hon. and Rev. John 
Pomeroy, fourth Viscount Harberton 
(1791), and Baron Harberton of Carberry, 
co. Kildare (1783); Vicar of St. Anne’s 
parish, Dublin. 

His Lordship was born Dee. 19, 1758, 
the third son of Arthur the first Viscount, 
by Mary, daughter and heiress of Henry 
Colley, of Castle Carberry, co. Kildare, 
esq. (brother to the first Lord Morning- 
ton) and Lady Mary Hamilton, third 
daughter of James sixth Earl of Aber- 
corn. In the year 1789 he was the Rec- 
tor of Loughgilly, in the county of Ar- 
magh; but, before 1806, he had resigned 
that benefice, and become Vicar of St. 
Anne’s in Dublin. Upon the death of 
the late Lord Downes, in March 1826, 
he was nominated Governor of all the 
charitable institutions endowed by the 
late Erasmus Smith, esq. He succeeded 
to the peerage only on the 27th of last . 
September, on the death of his brother 
Arthur- James, who also had borne it for 
less than three years; their eldest bro- 
ther Henry, the second Viscount, having 
died in 1829. 

His Lordship married, Oct. 31, 1785, 
Esther, eldest daughter of James Spen- 
cer, of Rathangan, co. Kildare, esq. and 
by that Lady, who survives him, had 
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issue six sons and one daughter: 1. the 
Right Hon. John James now Viscount 
Harberton ; born in 1790, and married in 
1822 to Caroline, 6th daughter of the late 
Rev. Sir John Robinson, Bart.; their 
only son died in 1830; 2. the Hon. and 
Rev. Arthur- William Pomeroy; 3. the 
Hon. George-Francis Colley (which sur- 
name he has assumed instead of Pome- 
roy), a Lieut. R.N.; he married in 1825 
Frances, 3d daughter of the Very Rev. 
Thomas Trench, Dean of Kildare, and 
niece to Lord Ashtown, by whom he has 
two sons; 4. Spencer-Stewart, who died 
in 1812, aged 9; 5. the Hon. Henry 
Pomeroy, he married in 1829 Elizabeth, 
3d daughter of the Rev. Robert Truell, 
D.D. by whom he has a daughter; 6. the 
Hon. Elizabeth- Esther ; and 7. the Hon. 
William-Knox Pomeroy. 





Lorv Dover. 

July 10. At Dover house, Whitehall, 
aged 36, the Right Hon. George James 
Welbore Agar Ellis, Baron Dover, 
of Dover in the county of Kent, a Privy 
Councillor, a Trustee of the British 
Museum and of the National Gallery, a 
Commissioner of the Public Records, 
President of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, a Director of the British Gal- 
ery, M.A. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

This accomplished nobleman was born 
Jan. 14, 1797, the only son of Henry- 
Welbore the present Viscount Clifden, 
by Lady Caroline Spencer, sister to the 
Duke of Marlborough. He completed 
his education at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where, at his examination in 1816, he 
was placed in the Second Class, and took 
the degree of M.A. April 21, 1819. 
At the general election in 1818, he was 
returned for the borough of Heytesbury ; 
and thus, at the age of 21, took his seat 
in the House of Commons. — In the Par- 
liament of 1820 he sat for Seaford; in 
that of 1826 for Ludgershall; and in 
that of 1830 for Oakhampton. During 
this period of twelve years he dis- 
tinguished himself as an active member 
of the Legislature—seldom, indeed, tak- 
ing a very conspicuous part in debates 
upon great political questions ; but, while 
he maintained his principles upon these 
in a way not to be understood, applying 
himself with more congenial and promi- 
nent zeal to every subject which involved 
the cause of learning, the fine or useful 
arts, charities, and the improvement of 
the people. Thus, in 1824, when the 
sum of 57,0001. was appropriated to the 
purchase of Mr Angerstein’s pictures, 
as the foundation of a National Gallery, 
Mr. Agar Ellis, it must be remembered 
to his lasting fame, was the first person 
who suggested this illustrious design, and 
one of the most earnest and enlightened 
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of its advocates whose energy conduced to 
the accomplishment of the measure. On 
the formation of the present administra- 
tion, in Novy. 1830, he was selected by 
Earl Grey to succeed Viscount Lowther 
as Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. This office, however, he re- 
signed only two months after, on account 
of his delicate health ; but, a new street 
leading from the Strand to Chandos street, 
will preservein its name of Agar Street, a 
memorial of his Lordship’s administra- 
tion. Lord Dover was also a promoter 
of the New Hungerford Market, of 
which, about two years ago, he laid the 
first stone ; of the National Repository of 
Arts; and, indeed, of every great design 
intended to promote the advance of pub- 
lic improvement and the arts. 

In his patronage of painting, Lord 
Dover was the steady and generous friend 
of our native school. One of his first 
purchases was the magnificent picture of 
the Queen’s Trial, by Hayter, so interest- 
ing and valuable for the large number of 
portraits it contains. The works of Law- 
rence, Collins, Jackson, Leslie, Newton, 
and other eminent contemporaries, were 
added to the treasures of his collection. 
In 1822 he prepared a “Catalogue Rai- 
sonée of the principal Pictures in Flan- 
ders and Holland,” which was printed, 
but not published. 

Lord Dover's literary studies were 
chiefly directed to the investigation of 
history, particularly that of his own 
country. Among the nobility who have 
inherited the titles and the property of 
the great historical characters of Eng- 
land, it might be expected that there 
would be many who would make such an 
employment one of the most favourite 
occupations of their leisure hours. This, 
however, whether from a want of a taste 
for letters and a true patriotism, or from 
an imperfection in their ordinary system 
education, is unfortunately too seldom the 
case. A Nugent, a Mahon, or a Dover, 
are only honourable exceptions, among a 
host whose political ideas are confined to 
modern parties; and their amusements 
to the race course, the chase, or the yacht. 

Lord Dover's first published production 
was “ The true history of the State Pri- 
soner commonly called the Iron Mask, 
extracted from documents in the French 
archives.” Following M. Delort, he 
demonstrated that mysterious personage 
to have been Count Hercules Anthony 
Matthioli, Secretary of State to Charles 
the third, Duke of Mantua. 

In 1828 he published “ Historical In- 
quiries respecting the character of Ed- 
ward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Chancellor of England;” in which he 
adopted that view of the distinguished 
personage in question, which puts his 
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personal qualities in strong opposition to 
his excellence as an historian, and places 
his moral character, like that of Lord 
Bacon, far below his great talents. It 
was remarkable that his opinion of Lord 
Clarendon’s character was seconded 
shortly after, by the late Earl of Ashburn- 
ham’s exposition of the conduct of Hyde 
towards his ancestor, the Jack Ashburn. 
ham of the unfortunate Charles I. 

In 1829, Lord Dover edited, in two 
octavo volumes, ** The Ellis Correspond- 
ence,” consisting of letters written be- 
tween Jan. 1666 and Dec. 1688, by vari- 
ous persons to his ancestor, Mr. John 
Ellis, who was Secretary of the Revenue 
at Dublin; and illustrative of the same 
period as the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys. 
In 1831 he published a Life of Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia, in two vols. 
8vo. 

His last literary task was that of edit- 
ing the Letters of Horace Walpole to 
Sir Horace Mann. A small volume of 
Lives of the most eminent Sovereigns 
of modern Europe, written for the in- 
struction of his son, has also been pub- 
lished since his death. 

Besides these works, he was the writer 
of some able articles in both the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews, as well as in the 
Annuals, Magazines, and other periodi- 
cals. To the Keepsake for 1831 he contri- 
buted an original memoir of “« Lady Fanny 
Shirley,” Chesterfield’s “Fanny, blooming 
fair!” and to that for 1832, “ Vicissitudes 
in the life of a Princess of the House of 
Brunswick” (Charlotte Louisa, wife of 
Alexis of Russia, eldest son of Peter the 
Great). 

In 1832, on the resignation of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Lord Dover was 
elected President of the Royal Society 
of Literature; of which, nearly from its 
foundation, he had been an active friend, 
and a diligent member of the Council. By 

‘way ofan Anniversary address, his Lord- 
ship prepared for the Society an historical 
memoir; the subject of that for 1832, 
was the death of King Richard the Se- 
cond; and, of that for the present year, 
the Gowrie Conspiracy. The latter he 
did not read in person, his health being 
then so impaired as to prevent his attend- 
ance. 

Lord Dover received his title of peer- 
age by patent dated June 16, 183]. He 
married, March 7, 1822, Lady Georgiana 
Howard, second daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle, and sister to the present Duch- 
ess of Sutherland, Lady Cavendish, &e. 
Her Ladyship, as might indeed be 
expected from her parentage, partook 
warmly with his Lordship in his admi- 
ration and patronage of the fine arts. 
A charming portrait of her, by the late 
J. Jackson, R.A. was published in 
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Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery in 
1830; and her picture, with her son, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, now exhibiting 
among the works of the late President at 
the British Gallery, has also been en- 
gravéd, we believe in one of the An- 
nualss She is left with three sons and 
three daughters: 1. the Right Hon. 
Henry, now Lord Dover, born Feb. 25, 
1825; 2. the Hon. Lucia- Caroline-Eli- 
zabeth; 3. the Hon. Caroline-Anne- 
Harriet} 4. the Hon. Leopold-George- 
Frederick, a godson of the present King 
of the Belgians; 5. the Hon. George- 
Victor; and 6. the Hon. Diana-Mary- 
Blanche- Georgiana. 

Amiable and exemplary in all his pri- 
vate relations, an upright, zealous, and 
intrepid supporter of his political opini- 
ons, Lord sn will long be regretted 
by his family and friends. His elegant 
accomplishments as a man of society, and 
his various and extensive attainments asa 
man of letters, were such that it would 
be difficult to find in the whole range of 
English gentry and nobility a personage 
who will be more severely missed. He 
possessed in his family, and fortune, and 
character, every motive which can make 
life desirable; but he had discharged his 
various duties, both domestic and social, 
so conscientiously and honourably, that, 
short as his life has been, it has been long 
enough to establish a reputation which 
there are few men, past or present, who 
have lived to the greatest age, would not 
be proud to enjoy. 

he body of Lord Dover was deposited 
in the family vault at Twickenham. A por- 
trait of his Lordship, engraved by E. 
Scriven, from a fine picture by T. Phil- 
lips, esq. R.A. was published in 1830 in 
Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery. Ano- 
ther by Sir Thomas Lawrence is now 
exhibiting, together with that of Lady 
Dover, at the British Gallery. 


Sir E. M. Wiyy, Barr. 

June 25. At Acton, Yorkshire, aged 
70, Sir Edmund Mark Winn, the seventh 
Baronet of that family (1660). 

He was born Aug. 15, 1762, the only 
son of Thomas, the younger son of Ed- 
mund Winn, esq. of Ackton in York- 
shire, the second son of Sir Edmund the 
second Baronet (see a pedigree of this as 
well as the other branches of the family 
in Hunter’s South Yorkshire, vol. II. p. 
216.) 

He succeeded to the Baronetcy on the 
death of his cousin, Sir Rowland Winn, 
of Nostel, Oct. 13, 1805. The family 
estates principally devolved, at that time, 
on Sir Rowland’s nephew, John William- 
son, esq. who took the name of Winn, 
and, dying unmarried in 1817, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the present Charles 
Winn, esq. 
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Sir Edmund was not married; and, 
we believe, his only immediate relations 
are his nieces, Mary, wife of Arthur 
Heywood, esq. of Stanley hall; and 
Elizabeth, wife of George Foot, of 
Torre Abbey, in Devonshire, esq. daugh- 
ters of his sister Sarah, by Lt.-Col. John 
Duroure, of the Coldstream Guards, who 
died Feb. 28, 1801 (see our vol. LXx1. 
p- 279). The title of Baronet has merged 
into the Barony of Headley. Lord Head- 
ley is fourth in descent from Sir George 
Winn, the first Baronet of Nostel; and 
was already a Baronet by patent dated 
1776, his father having been first raised 
toa Baronetcy in that year, and after- 
wards created a Peer of Ireland in 1798. 


Gren. Sin R. Brownnice, Br. G.C.B. 

April 27. At Helston House, near 
Monmouth, aged 74, General Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, Bart. G.C.B., Colonel of 
the 9th foot, and Governor of Ceylon. 

Sir Robert Brownrigg was the second 
son of Henry Brownrigg, of Rocking- 
ham, co. Wicklow, esq. (descended from a 
Cumberland family), by Mary, daughter 
of Michael Alcock, esq. of Norwich. 
His three brothers were all officers in the 
army, and have all died before him. Sir 
Robert was appointed an Ensign in the 
14th foot in 1775; he soon after joined 
the regiment in America, but almost im- 
mediately, returned with it to England. 
In 1778 he was made Lieutenant, and 
Adjutant to the regiment ; and in 1780-1 
served with it (as marines) on board the 
Channel Fleet. In 1782 he went with 
it to Jamaica, and returned in 1784. In 
March, 1784, he was promoted to a com- 
pany in the 100th foot, from which he 
exchanged in the folowing October to the 
35th, and from that regiment, in June 1786, 
to the 52d. He attained the rank of Major 
May 19, 1790; and was appointed De- 
puty Adjutant-general to an expedition 
then fitting out to act against the Spani- 
ards in South America, but which never 
proceeded to its destination. He ex- 
changed to the 49th; and, in the latter 
part of this year, was appointed Com- 
mandant and Paymaster to the detach- 
ments of regiments on foreign seryice, 
assembled at Chatham ; in which situa- 
tion he continued until, in Dec. 1798, he 
was appointed Deputy Quartermaster- 
general to the army serving in Flanders, 
having, on the 25th Sept. preceding, been 
promoted to a Lieut.-Colonelecy in the 
88th foot. He was present in the several 
actions in which the British forces were 
engaged in 1794, and in the retreat of the 
army through Holland and Westphalia in 
the following winter. 

On the Duke of York’s becoming 
Commander-in-chief in Feb. 1793, his 
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Royal Highness appointed Lieut.-Col. 
Brownrigg to be his Military Secretary. 
In June 1795 he exchanged to a company 
in the Coldstream guards; and, on the 
3d May 1796, he received the brevet of 
Colonel. He accompanied the Duke of 
York to Holland in 1799; and continued 
Secretary to his Royal Highness until 
March 1803, when he was appointed 
Quartermaster-General of the forces. 
He was appointed Colonel-Commandant 
of the 6th battalion of the 60th, 1799; 
a Major-general 1802; Colonel of the 
9th foot, in 1805; a Lieut.-General 1808. 

In July 1809, as Quartermaster-gene- 
tal, he accompanied the expedition to the 
Scheldt; he was present at the siege of 
Flushing, and the operations in South 
Beveland. In the subsequent inquiry 
before the House of Commons, he gave 
it as his opinion, that the failure of the 
expedition was owing to the intricate and 
tedious navigation of the Slough passage. 

In 1813 he was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in- Chief of the Island 
of Ceylon; and, on the enlargement of 
the order of the Bath, Jan. 2, 1815, he 
was nominated a Knight Grand Cross. 
In Feb. 1815 Sir Robert Brownrigg suc- 
cessfully invaded and immediately con- 
quered the kingdom of Kandy, (situated 
in the interior of the island of Ceylon,) 
which was, in consequence, annexed to 
the possessions of Great Britain. Lord 
Bathurst, in his reply to the dispatch 
which announced this event, declared 
that “‘ His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent has commanded me to assure you, 
that he considers this favourable result as 
mainly to be attributed to the wise and 
judicious policy which you have uniformly 
adopted; to the promptitude with which, 
when war was unavoidable, you decided 
upon its immediate commencement, and to 
the vigour with which you planned and 
conducted its operations.” Sir Robert 
Brownrigg was created a Baronet, by 
patent dated March 9, 1816; and re- 
ceived on the 23d March, 1822, an 
honourable augmentation to his arms, 
consisting of the crown, sceptre, and 
banner of Kandy, on an embattled chief ; 
and for a crest, a demi-Kandian, holding 
a sword andthe crown. Sir Robert con- 
tinued Governor of Ceylon until the 
year 1820. He arrived at the full rank 
of General in 1819. 

Sir Robert Brownrigg was twice mar- 
ried. His first marriage took place when 
he was serving in Jamaica, April 8, 1783, 
with Elizabeth- Catherine, 5th daughter 
of William Lewis, of Cornwall, in that 
island, esq. by whom he had four sons 
and a daughter: 1. Henry-Lewis, who 
died young ; 2. Lieut.-Col. Robert James 
Brownrigg, who was Major of the 2d 
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Ceylon regiment, and Military Secretary 
to his father in that island; he married 
in 1816, Emma, daughter of Major-Gen. 
Colebrooke Nisbett, by whom he left a 
son, who has succeeded his grandfather in 
the Baronetcy, and other children; 3 
Catherine, married in 1811 to Major- 
Gen. Sir John Ross, K.C.B.; 4. Frede- 
rick, who died in 1799; 5. Charles, an 
officer in the civil service of Ceylon; and 
6. John- Herbert, who died in 1801. Sir 
Robert Brownrigg became a widower 
April 14, 1804; and married secondly 
June 27, 1810, Sophia, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Bissett, of Knighton House in 
the Isle of Wight. Sir Robert Brown- 
rigg was a great favourite with the late 
Duke of York, and indeed with all per- 
sons who became acquainted with his 
manly and exemplary character. 





Vicr-Avm. Sir E. J. Foorr, K.C.B. 

May 23. At his residence, Highfield 
house, Southampton, aged 66, Sir Edward 
James Foote, K.C.B. Vice-Admiral of 
the Red. 

Sir Edward was the fourth and young- 
est son of the Rev. Francis Hender 
Foote, of Charlton Place in Kent, and 
Rector of Boughton Malherb in that 
county, by Catherine, daughter of Robert 
Mann, esq. of Linton, and sister to Sir 
Horace Mann, Bart. and K.B. 

In 1791 Capt. Foote was Commander 
of the Atalante sloop in the East Indies ; 
from which he exchanged into the Ariel, 
and returned home in August 1792. At 
the commencement of the ensuing war he 
was appointed to the Thorn 16; and was 
promoted to Post rank, June 7, 1794. 

Toward the end of the same year, he 
obtained the command of the Niger 32, 
in which he assisted at the capture of a 
French convoy, off Jersey, May 9, 1795. 
On the 12th April 1796, he destroyed 
l’Ecurieul 18, near the Penmarks; and 
Feb. 14, 1797, the Niger was one of the 
three frigates present at Sir John Jervis’s 
action off Cape St. Vincent. 

In Oct. 1797 he was appointed to the 
Seahorse 46, in which he cruized for some 
time on the coast of Ireland, and assisted 
at the capture of la Belliqueux, a French 
privateer of 18 guns. He afterwards 
returned tothe Mediterranean ; where, on 
the 27th June 1798, off the Island of 
Pantellaria, he captured, after a close ac- 
tion of eight minutes, la Sensible of 36 
guns; in which was a French general of 
division bound to Toulon, with an account 
of the capture of Malta, by the forces 
under Gen. Buonaparte. Among the 
spoils the Frenchmen were carrying off 
were found a brass cannon formerly taken 
from the Turks, and which Louis XIV. 
had presented to the Knights of Malta; 
and also a model of a galley, of silver gilt. 
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Buonaparte had already commenced his 
plunder of works of art. 

In 1799 Capt. Foote, in the Seahorse, 
took charge of the blockade of the bay of 
Naples, by order of Lord Nelson. Whilst 
employed on this service, he concurred 
with Cardinal Ruffo, the Sicilian minister, 
in signing a treaty with the insurgents ; 
but which Lord Nelson thought proper to 
annul, on the ground that “ Captain 
Foote had been deceived by Cardinal 
Ruffo.” These transactions gave rise to 
various accounts, and various reflections 
upon the parties concerned: whilst by 
some it was considered that Lord Nelson, 
in the height of his self-confidence, had 
exceeded his authority, by others they 
were deemed to cast disgrace upon Capt. 
Foote. Some years aftera person named 
Harrison, in writing a Life of Lord Nel- 
son, thought proper, like many other 
biographers, so warmly to take up the 
part of the hero of his narrative, as to 
presume to make some severe and unjust 
observations on the conduct of Capt. 
Foote; who replied in a pamphlet con- 
taining a “ Vindication of his Conduct.” 

It is evident that Lord Nelson himself 
did not attach any very grave censure 
upon Capt. Foote’s conduct, from the 
letter which he wrote to him shortly after, 
in which he declared: “ I canassure you, 
my dear Sir, that it affords me infinite 
pleasure to convey to you this distin- 
guished mark of his Sicilian Majesty’s 
approbation.” ‘This was an elegant snuff- 
box, with the initials F.R. in small dia- 
monds, and worth about three or four 
hundred guineas; sent by the King in 
return “ for most important services when 
left with the command in the bay of 
Naples, when Lord Nelson was obliged 
to order Commodore Troubridge to join 
him ; and for taking Castel a Mare.” 

In consequence of the Seahorse getting 
on shore off Leghorn,-and sustaining very 
considerable damage, she was obliged to 
return to England in the autumn of 1799. 

In May 1800 she was again sent to the 
Mediterranean, conveying thither Rear- 
Adm. Sir Richard Bickerton, and Gen. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby; the latter re- 
turned to England in her in September 
following. During the summer of 1801 
Capt. Foote was in attendance on their 
Majesties at Weymouth. He afterwards 
escorted ten sail of East India ships bound 
to Calcutta; and on his return was finally 
paid off in Oct. 1802. 

For several years, Capt. Foote com- 
manded, first the Princess Augusta, and 
afterwards the Royal Charlotte, yachts. 
He was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral in 1812 ; and shortly after hoisted 
his flag, as second in command, at Ports- 
mouth, which station he retained until 
Feb. 1815. He was promoted to the 
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rank of Vice-Admiral in 1821, and nomi- 
nated a K.C.B. May 19, 1831. 

Sir E. J. Foote was twice married. 
His first wife was Nina, daughter of Sir 
Robert Herries, banker in London, by 
whom he had one son, Francis, and two 
daughters, Catherine, deceased, and Caro- 
line. He married secondly in 1803, 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Vice- 
Adm, Patton, who died at Nice in 1816, 
leaving four daughters, Mary, Elizabeth, 
Helena, and Anne. 

He had resided for many years in the 
neighbourhood of Southampton; where 
he was highly respected for his mild and 
gentlemanly manners. 





Vice-Apm. Sir H. Hornam, K.C.B. 

Aprit 19. At Malta, aged 57, the 
Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B. G.C. 
St. M. and G., Vice Admiral of the Red, 
and Commander-in-chief of the Mediter- 
ranean station; uncle to Lord Hotham, 
and brother-in-law to the Earl of Strad- 
broke. 

Sir Henry was born Feb. 19, 1777, the 
third and youngest son of Beaumont 2d 
Lord Hotham, by Susanna, second daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Hankey, and widow of 
James Norman, esq. He commanded 
the Fleche sloop, on the Mediterranean 
station, in 1794, and from that vessel was 
removed successively into the Mignone, 
Dido, and Blanche frigates. His Post 
commission bore date Jan. 13, 1795. 

On the 20th Sept. 1800, Capt. Hotham, 
then cruising in the Immortalité 36, 
retook the English ship Monarch, of 645 
tons, laden with timber, which had been 
in the possession of the enemy for four 
days; and two days after, he totally de- 
stroyed a French brig of war, which 
grounded near Noirmontier. On _ the 
26th and 29th of the following month he 
assisted at the capture of le Diable a 
Quatre, a privateer of 16 guns; and ofa 
schooner letter of marque, laden with 
coffee. He subsequently took la Laure, 
of 14 guns; and l’Invention, a remark- 
ably fine privateer of 24 guns, and four 
masts, which had left Bordeaux only nine 
days, on her first cruize. Towa'ds the 
close of the war, the Immortali.é was 
stationed off Brest, watching the enemy's 
tleet. 

On the renewal of hostilities in 1803 
Capt. Hotham was appointed to the 
Imperieuse of 40 guns; and then to the 
Revolutionaire 44, in which he conveyed 
the Duke of Sussex from Lisbon to 
Portsmouth in the summer of 1804, and 
afterwards escorted the East India fleet 
on part of their outward voyage. On the 
4th Nov. 1805, he assisted at the capture 
of Adm: Dumanoir’s squadron, of four 
ships of the line, by the squadron of Sir 
R. Strachan. 
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In March 1806 Capt. Hotham was ap- 
pointed to the Defiance 74. In Feb. 
1809 he was warmly engaged in an attack 
on three French frigates which were 
driven on the Sable d’Olonne ; and in the 
summer of that year he was employed on 
the north coast of Spain, where he greatly 
aided the patriots of that country, par- 
ticularly in dismounting the batteries on 
the sea lines at Corunna, and in the cap- 
ture of the castle of Ferrol, which was 
held in the interest of the French. 

In the spring of 1812, Capt. Hotham, 
then commanding the Northumberland 
74, was ordered to cruize off l’ Orient, for 
the purpose of intercepting two French 
frigates, and a brig, that were supposed to 
be on their return to some port in the 
bay. On the 22d of May, when the 
Growler gun-brig was in company, the 
expected enemy was discovered; and 
after a whole day’s skilful manceuvring, 
to cut off the entrance to the harbour, he 
at length drove them all on shore, where 
they caught fireand blew up. They were 
l Arianne and Andromache, each of 44 
guns, and the Mameluke of 18; the 
crews escaped to land. They had been 
cruizing for four months in the Atlantic, 
and were deeply laden with the most 
valuable portion of the cargoes of thirty- 
six vessels of different nations, which they 
had taken or destroyed. The gallantry 
of this action with such a force, under 
numerous galling batteries and a very in- 
tricate navigation among dangerous rocks, 
at the very mouth of the enemy’s har- 
bour, reflected the highest honour on the 
courage, skill, and extraordinary manage- 
ment of all concerned. No officer but 
one who possessed great local knowledge, 
could, under such difficult circumstances, 
have ventured to undertake the service 
that Capt. Hotham so bravely and effec- 
tually performed. The loss sustained by 
the Northumberland amounted to 5 men 
killed and 28 wounded. 

In Dec. 1812 Capt. Hotham was ap- 
pointed Captain of the Fleet under Sir 
John Borlase Warren ; and he served in 
that capacity, and as Commodore under 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, on the Ameri- 
can station. At the general promotion, 
Dec. 4, 1813, he was nominated a Colonel 
of Marines; and he attained the rank of 
Rear-Admiral June 4, 1814. At the 
enlargement of the order of the Bath, 
Jan. 2, 1815, he was nominated a Knight 
Commander. 

On Buonaparte’s return from Elba, 
Sir Henry Hotham’commanded a division 
of the Channel fleet ; and after the battle 
of Waterloo, he was stationed on the 
French coast to prevent the ex-Emperor’s 
escape, who, as is well known, surren- 
dered himself to the Bellerophon, which 
was under Sir Henry's orders, 
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On the 25th March 1818 Sir Henry 
Hotham was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty board, where 
he remained until March 1822. In March 
1831 he was appointed to the chief com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, which he 
held until his death. 

Sir Henry Hotham married, July 6, 
1816, Lady Frances- Anne-Juliana Rous, 
eldest daughter of the late Earl of Strad- 
broke, by whom he has left issue three 
sons: 1, Henry-John, born in 1822; 2. 
Frederick-Henry, born in 1824; and 3. 
Beaumont- William, born in 1825. 





Masor-Gen. Bowness. 

July 6. At his residence, Sutton- Ben- 
ger, Wiltshire, deeply lamented, Major- 
General George Bowness, of the East 
India Company’s Madras establishment. 

On this officer’s first arrival in India, 
he was attached to the grand army, and 
continued with it until after the battle 
and siege of Cudalore. He then went 
with a detachment to the northward, with 
Col. George Muat, to secure a refractory 
Ranee, who, after some delay, gave herself 
up, and was escorted by this officer to 
within a march on Masulipatam. He 
was next placed in charge of another 
widowed Ranee at the fort of Mugleetore, 
near Muddipullam; where he had to 
withstand at first the intrigues and the 
proffered bribery of Bopiah the minister 
of the late Rajah, and afterwards his 
attack in arms at the head of a cho- 
sen band of Rajpoots. To oppose this 
force Lieut. Bowness had only one com- 
pany of sepoys and a few invalids; but, 
having frustrated Bopiah’s intentions, the 
Collector, Mr. Gambier, requested the 
formation of a Revenue corps for the 
protection of his district, and that the 
command should be given to Lieut. Bow- 
ness. This request was immediately 
granted by Lord Hobart, and Capt. Bow- 
ness commanded this corps for seven 
years. 

Some time after, this officer, when a 
Major, was appointed to the command of 
Nellore; and after the Newaub was 
placed upon the Musnud, he carried the 
battering train into the Mysore country, 
preparatory to the formation of the grand 
army; in the operations of which he was 
actively engaged. He afterwards held 
the command of Masulipatam. He re- 
turned into England in 1817, after a 
residence of thirty-three years in India, 
without furlough ; and attained the rank 
of Major-General in 1819. 





Carr. C. J. Kerr, R. N. 

July 6. In Pall Mall, Charles Julius 
Kerr, esq. a Post Captain in the Royal 
Navy. 

Capt. Kerr was descended in the male 
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line from some of the early Kerrs of 
Fernihurst, and more immediately through 
his grandmother from the first Marquis 
of Lothian. His grandfather, James 
Kerr, esq. of Bughtrig, was M.P. for 
Edinburgh, and married Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Lord Charles Kerr, second 
son of the first Marquis; and sister to 
Jean-Janet wife of her cousin William 
the third Marquis. Capt. Kerr's father, 
being a younger son, was brought up to 
the profession of medicine; and married 
a daughter of David Wardrobe, esq. for- 
merly a surgeon in Edinburgh. 

Capt. Kerr entered the navy in July 
1799, as a midshipman on board the 
Ajax 80, Capt. the Hon. Alex. Coch- 
rane, under whom he served until that 
ship was paid off, on her return from the 
Mediterranean, in the spring of 1802. 
He then joined the Diamond frigate, 
Capt. Thos. Elphinstone, who gave him 
in charge of a detained American from 
Bourdeaux, in which vessel he was cap- 
tured by l’Avanture French privateer, 
and carried into St. Anders, where he 
fortunately obtained his release, through 
the interference of the British consul, 
thereby escaping a ten years’ sojourn at 
Verdun. In Dec. 1804, he assisted at 
the capture of the Spanish corvette In- 
fanta Carlos, with a valuable cargo, and 
120,000 dollars in specie, from the Ha- 
vannah bound to Corunna. In Oct. 
1805, Mr. Kerr removed to the Northum- 
berland 74, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Adm. Cochrane, by whom he was pro- 
moted into the Jason frigate on the Lee 
ward Islands station, Dec. 31, following. 

On the Ist June, 1806, he was sent in 
the Jason’s barge, with two other boats 
under his command, to destroy a battery, 
supposed to contain only one gun, near 
Aguadilla, on the north-west side of 
Porto Rico. In attempting to land close 
to it, the barge grounded on a piece of 
coral, and the men unexpectedly plunged 
breast high into a hole between her and 
the shore, by which their ammunition was 
rendered totally useless: the Spaniards 
in the mean time kept up a smart and 
well-directed fire. In this situation, 
Lieut. Kerr, considering that either hesi- 
tation or retreat threatened certain de- 
struction to the whole party, instantly 
determined to storm the fort, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying it, with the loss of 
several men killed and wounded. In the 
battery, instead of a single gun, were 
found mounted one long 24-pounder, three 
brass twelves, an 8-pounder, and a field 
piece. The latter was quickly turned 
against the Spaniards, who had fled into 
the woods; but, unfortunately, a spark 
fell on some loose powder, which com- 
municated with the Magazine, and caused 
a most destructive explosion. Lieut. 
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Kerr was wounded in the leg by asplinter, 
and had his face very much burnt; of 40 
men who landed from the boats, only 18 
remained uninjured. On this circum- 
stance being communicated to the Com- 
mittee of the Patriotic Fund, they distri- 
buted rewards to the wounded sailors, 
and voted Lieut. Kerr 100/. for which a 
handsome sword was afterwards substi- 
tuted, at his particular request. On the 
27th Jan. 1807, the Jason captured la 
Favorite French corvette, formerly a Bir- 
tish sloop, mounting 29 guns. 

In June 1808, Mr. Kerr became flag 
Lieutenant to his early patron, Sir Alex. 
Cochrane, by whom he was successively 
appointed acting Captain of the Circe fri- 
gate, and Commander of the Julia and 
Wolverene brigs. His commission as 
Commander bore date Nov. 30, 1808, and 
his appointment to the latter vessel Dec. 
1], 1809. 

On the 9th Nov. 1811, Capt. Kerr 
assisted at the capture of la Couraguese 
French privateer schooner of 14 guns and 
70 men, near the Edystone: and on the 
7th Oct. 1813, he took a French national 
lugger of 6 guns and 32 men, off Cape 
Barfleur. About the latter period, he also 
intercepted the King of Rome, American 
letter of marque, laden with colonial 
produce. On the 4th Sept. 1814, he 
received an order to act as Captain of 
the Tonnant 80, bearing the flag of Sir 
Alex. Cochrane, on the coast of North 
America, and he continued to command 
that ship until June 1815. 





Sir W. B. Rusu. 

July 8. At Wimbledon, in his 83d 
year, Sir William Beaumaris Rush, Knt. 

Sir Wm. B. Rush was grandson of 
Samuel Rush, of Bishop’s Stortford in 
Hertfordshire, esq. who was grandson of 
Samuel Rush, esq. of Clapham, Surrey, 
2d son of William Rush, of Colchester, 
esq. His father was William Rush, esq. 
of Lambeth, who was buried at Chelsea 
in 1779, and his mother was Mary, daugh- 
ter of George Smith, of London, gent. 
He received his second name from hav- 
ing been born at sea, off Beaumaris, on 
the 2lst of August 1750. The family 
were for a century and a half the pro- 
prietors of the great vinegar yard in 
Southwark, afterwards Potts’s; and from 
the last of those wealthy merchants Sir 
William inherited a large fortune and an 
estate at Roydon in Suffolk. 

In 1800, he served the office of Sheriff 
for that county, and he received the 
honour of Knighthood, on the 19th of 
June. The Suffolk estate was after- 
wards sold to Adm. Sir Hyde Parker, 
and after his death resold, and the man- 
sion (which had cost the preceding Mr. 
Rush 36,0001.) was pulled down. (note by 
Mr. Bray, in History of Surrey, ili. 590.) 
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Sir William then removed to Wimbledon, 
where he resided for the’ last thirty years 
of his life. 

Sir William married, April 10, 1782, 
Laura, daughter of Cremer Carter, of 
Southwark, gent. and by that lady, who 
died Nov. 14, 1822, he had issue six 
daughters: 1. Laura, married at Glas- 
gow in 1801 to Basil Montagu, esq. of 
Gray’s Inn, barrister-at-law, editor of the 
Works of Lord Bacon; she died at Wim- 
bledon, June 16, 1806, leaving issue; 2. 
Julian Caroline, married in 1803 to John 
Leach, esq. of Chelsea, and has issue; 3. 
Charlotte, married in 1806, to John Mar- 
tin Cripps, of Stanton in Sussex, esq. and 
has issue; 4. Clarissa, married in 1810 
to her father’s cousin-german George 
Rush, of Elsenham in Essex, and Far- 
thingho in Northamptonshire, esq. High 
Sheriff of the latter county in 1813; they 
have a numerous family (see the pedigree 
of Rush in Baker’s History of Northamp- 
tonshire, vol. I. p. 622); 5. Angelica, 
married in 1816 to the Rev. Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. the celebrated 
Traveller, and left his widow with issue, 
in 1822; and 6. Louisa, married in 1812 
to John A.,; Knipe of Belterbet, co. 
Cavan, esq. 

WynbuaM Knatcuesutt, Esa. 

June 29. In Russell-place, aged 83, 
Wyndham Knatchbull, esq. cousin and 
uncle by marriage to Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, of Mersham Hatch in Kent, Bart. 

He was the second son of the Rey. 
Wadham Knatchbull, Chancellor and 
Prebendary of Durham, (fourth son of 
Sir Edward the fourth Baronet, and 
Alice daughter of Sir Wadham Wynd- 
ham, Judge of the Common Pleas,) by 
Harriet, daughter of Charles Parry, esq. 

He married at Mersham, June 12, 
1790, his cousin-german Catherine- Maria, 
second daughter of Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull the seventh Baronet; and by that 
lady, who died at Bath, Jan. 30, 1807, 
had issue five sons and two daughters. 
Of these, the eldest, the Rev. Wadham 
Knatchbull, is a Prebendary of Wells, 
and married July 5, 1825, Louisa-Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of William Wynd- 
ham, of Dinton in Wiltshire, esq. (de- 
scended like himself, from Sir Wadham 
Wyndham above mentioned) and has 
issue; Wyndham, the second son, was an 
Ensign in the Ist foot, and died at Spit- 
head, on returning from service in Spain, 
Oct. 14, 1813, aged 18; a third son, 
William Knatchbull, esq. is seated at 
Babington in Somersetshire. The other 
two sons and two daughters are deceased. 





NATHANIEL SNEYD, Esa. 
July 31. At Dublin, Nathaniel Sneyd, 
esq. an eminent winé-merchant in that 
city, Custos Rotulorum for the County of 
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Cavan, and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of Ireland. 

He was attacked on Monday July 29, 
in the middle of the day, by Mr. John 
Mason, the son of a gentleman of re- 
spectability residing in Dawson Street. 
Mr. Sneyd was returning from the Bank, 
along Westmoreland Street, to his house 
in Sackville Street, when the assassin 
discharged a loaded pistol at his head. 
He fell immediately, and then received a 
second shot, and a violent blow from the 
but-end of the pistol. Mason was se- 
cured by the sentries of the Bank: and 
made no resistance or attempt to escape. 
He was examined at the Police-oflice ; 
but nothing was extracted from him, ex- 
cept an avowal that to have shot either of 
Mr. Sneyd’s partners, Mr. French or 
Mr. Barton, would have answered his 
purpose equally well. It appeared that 
the assassin had been confined in a lunatic 
asylum some years ago. 

Mr. Sneyd was returned to the Irish 
House of Commons in the year 1794 for 
the borough of Carrick. In 1802 he was 
elected to the Imperial Legislature for the 
County of Cavan which he continued to 
represent during six parliaments until the 
dissolution in 1826. He was a supporter 
of Mr. Pitt’s administration, and voted 
in 1805 against the reception of the Ca- 
tholic Petition. During the war, he 
raised a troop of volunteer cavalry, in the 
neighbourhood of his seat at Ballyconnel 
in the county of Cavan. 

Mr. Sneyd married Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Burgh, esq. and sister to 
the present Lord Downes. His remains 
were deposited on the 3d of August in 
his Lordship’s family vault in St. Mary’s 
churchyard, Dublin. The attendance was 
confined to the intimate friends and rela- 
tives of the deceased. The chief mourn- 
ers were Lord Downes, Colonel Roch- 
fort, Mr. Barton, and Mr. French. The 
pall was borne by Mr. Gregory, late 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Ford, Mr. 
A. French, Mr. Handcock, Mr. G. M. 
Knipe, and Captain Cottingham. The 
various tradesmen and others connected 
with the establishment of Sneyd, French, 
and Barton, attended, and bore the coffin 
from the hearse to the place of its final 
destination. 

Joun Hentort, Ese. 

July 29. At his apartments in the 
Royal College, Chelsea, aged 73, John 
Heriot, esq. Comptroller of that estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Heriot was a native of Hadding- 
ton, and originally an officer in the ma- 
rines. His elder brother George, who, 
as well as himself, was much attached to 
literary pursuits, was the author of a poem 
on the West Indies, and of some Travels 
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in Canada ; he is, we believe, still living. 
John commenced his literary career by 
publishing The Sorrows of the Heart, a 
poem, in 1787; which he followed by a 
novel called The Halfpay Officer; and, 
in 1792, an Account of the siege of Gib- 


raltar. In 17... , when the Pitt ad- 
ministration resolved to have a newspaper 
faithful to its cause, and the Sun daily 
evening journal was established with that 
view, Mr. Heriot was chosen to beits first 
editor, with the able assistance of Mr. 
R. G. Clarke, now the printer of the 
London Gazette. Countenanced by the 
Government, the Sun rose rapidly into 
meridian splendour; and within a few 
months circulated above 4000 a day. 

About the year 1810 Mr. Heriot re- 
ceived from the present Lord Farnbo- 
rough the appointment of Deputy Pay- 
master-general to the forces in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands; and he re- 
sided for some time in Barbadoes. On 
his return he obtained his office at Chel- 
sea Hospital. 

Mr. Heriot was a straight-forward, 
honourable character; warm and zealous 
in his political principles and attachments ; 
and crowned a life of eaily vicissitude and 
manly struggle, with an old age of private 
contentment and public respect. His 
wife died a few days before him. 





Mrs. Goucu. 

Aug. 18. At Forty Hill, Enfield, in 
her 93d year, Mrs. Gough, relict of the 
late Richard Gough, esq. the celebrated 
antiquary. 

She was Anne, fourth daughter of 
Thomas Hall, esq. of Golding, Herts ; 
was married to Mr. Gough, Aug. 18, 
1774; and after a long and happy union, 
became his widow on the 20th of Feb. 
1809 (see our vol. LXxix. pp. 195, 317, 
491). They had no children. 

This venerable and benevolent lady 
terminated a well-spent life after only 
three days’ illness, but without apparent 
previous pain, or bodily suffering. Her 
contributious to works of benevolence 
were always on a liberal scale, and de- 
serving objects invariably found in her a 
heart as prompt to feel, as her hand was 
open to relieve; and the loss sustained by 
the poor in her own immediate neigh- 
bourhood will, humanly speaking, be irre- 
parable. 





The Memoirs of Mr. Wilberforce and 
Dr. Winter in our next Number. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 
At Singapore, the Rev. Robert Burn, 
Chaplain to the Hon. East India Com- 


pany. 
The Rev. Joseph Stevenson Cattlow, 


Rector of Copenhall, Cheshire, and Vicar 
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of Madeley, Staffordshire. He was of 
St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1790, as 
12th wrangler, M.A. 1793; was _ pre- 
sented to Copenhall in 1805 by Dr. Corn- 
wallis, then Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry ; and to Madeley in 1819 by Lord 
Crewe. 

The Rev. James Cooper, Minister of 
Hoghton, Lancashire, in the nomination 
of the Vicar of Leyland. 

In St. Vincent’s, the Rev. Lansdown 
Guilding, a distinguished zoologist, and a 
Fellow of the Linnzan, Zoological, and 
Geological Societies of London. He has 
appointed Mr. Vigors and Mr. Swainson 
joint trustees for the disposal of his 
museum, library, &c. for the benefit of 
his widow and infant family. The col- 
lections are particularly rich in the rare 
productions of the West Indies. 

Of cholera, aged 64, the Rev. William 
Harrison, D.D. one of the Chaplains of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He was of 
Braz. coll. Oxford, M.A. 1797, B.D. 
1811, D. D. 1813. 

Aged 84, the Rev. Robert Taylor, for 
nearly sixty years Rector of More and 
Shelve, Shropshire. He was of Wore. 
coll. Oxf. M.A. 1774; and was shortly 
after presented to both those livings by 
R. More, esq. 

The Rev. W. C. Tinsley, Vicar of Bol- 
sover, Derbyshire, and Scarcliff, Notts, 
to both which churches he was presented 
in 1818, tv the former by the Duke of 
Portland, and to the latter by the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

At Teignmouth, the Rev. John Vye, 
Rector of Wootton, Northamptonshire. 
He was formerly a Fellow of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 
1791, B.D. 1801; and was presented to 
his living by that society in 1806. 

May 4. At Wool, Dorset, the Rev. 
Thomas Bond, late Vicar of Combe 
Keynes and Wool. He was of Wadham 
coll. Oxf. B.C.L. 1785; was presented 
to the united churches above named, by 
John Bond, esq. in 1795; and resigned 
them in 1822. 

June 14. At his seat, Smedmore 
house, in the Isle of Purbeck, aged 73, 
the Rev. John Clavell, Rector of Church 
Knowle, Dorsetshire, and one of the 
oldest magistrates for that county. He 
was the second son of William Richards, 
esq. by Margaret, heiress of the ancient 
Dorsetshire family of Clavell, of Smed- 
more, a pedigree of which will be found 
in the History of Dorsetshire, 1796, 
vol. I. p. 316. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B. A. 1781, M.A. 1788, and 
was presented to Church Knowle before 
1786, and to the Vicarage of East Lull- 
worth, in Dorsetshire, by the King, in 
1787. The latter he resigned many years 
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ago. Mr. Clavell’s sister was married te 
Edmund Morton Pleydell, esq. 

June 17. At Feltham, Middlesex, 
after only a few hours’ illness, aged 42, 
the Rev. Joseph Morris, Vicar of that 
parish, and F.S.A. He was of Corpus 
Christi coll. Camb. B.A. 1812 as sixth 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1815; and was 
instituted in 1818, on his own presenta- 
tion, to Feltham, where he also kept a 
boarding school. He communicated to 
this Magazine several particulars relative 
to his church and parish, in our vol. xciv. 
ii. 39, xcv. i. 499. He has left a widow 
and family. 

July 4._At his Vicarage -house, at 
Hartburn, in the County of Northumber- 
land, in his 80th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Davison, M.A. Vicar of that parish and 
of Coombe. He was a son of the Rev. 
William Davison, Rector of Scruton, 
near Bedale, by his wife Catharine, dau. 
of George Vane, esq. of Longnewton in 
the county of Durham; and grandson of 
Thomas Davison, of Blakiston in the 
same county, by Theophilia, daughter of 
Charles Turner, of Kirkleatham, in the 
county of York, esq. Mr. Davison was 
born at Stokesley, Oct. 5, 1753; educated 
at Eton and University College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A.; or- 
dained Deacon at Bishop Auckland, 21 
Sept. 1777, and priest at the same place 
Sept. 20, 1778, in which year he was also 
presented to the Vicarage of Crowmarsk 
Gifford, near Wallingford, in Oxfordshire, 
by his near relation Sir Charles Turner, 
with whom about the same time he made 
a tour on the Continent. On July 1, 1789, 
the Dean and Canons of Windsor pre- 
ferred him to the Vicarage of Ceombe, 
near Southampton; and on March 19, 
1793, he succeeded to the Vicarage of 
Brantingham, in Yorkshire, through the 
influence of his uncle, Mr. afterwards Sir 
Henry Vane, Baronet of Long Newton, 
when he resigned Crowmarsh Gifford. 
On Sept. 6, 1794, he was made chaplain 
to George Hay, 5th Marquis of Tweed- 
ale; and the Rev. Charles Plumptree, 
having resigned the vicarage of Hartburn, 
by some arrangement with the Bishop of 
Durham and Sir Henry Vane, was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Longnewton, and 
Mr. Davison, on the 20th of the same 
month, was, by the Bishop, collated to 
Hartburn, which living and that of 
Coombe he held to the time of his death. 
He had a younger brother, the Rev. Geo. 
Davison, rector of Cockfield and vicar of 
Staindrop, in the county of Durham. 

Mr. Davison was twice married; first, 
to Elizabeth Webster, of Stockton-upon- 
Tees, a lady of respectable family and 
connections, by whom he had three sons 
and three daughters: 1. William, in the 
military service of the East India Com- 
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pany, in which he died. 2. Thomas, in 
the navy, and drowned by falling over- 
board in his passage between the East 
Indies and the Cape of Good Hope. 
And 3. George, who died at Batavia in 
the Isle of Java. His eldest daughter, 
Catharine-Elizabeth, is married to Mr. 
Hindhaugh, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Eleanor- Mary, the second, to Mr. 
Thompson, of Morpeth; and Frances, 
the youngest, to Mr. Clint, of Belsay. 
By his second wife, who has survived 
him, he had no issue. 

Mr. Davison was a gentleman of mild 
disposition and elegant manners; in the 
pulpit, remarkable for his melodious tones 
of voice and his graceful and winning 
mode of delivery ; and in his social habits 
full of frankness and friendship. He was 
very rarely, during the latter period of his 
life, seen from home, confining himself 
almost wholly to his sequestered and de- 
lightfully situated vicarage-house, on the 
romantic banks of the Hart, and within 
the limits of his parish, which, however, 
is very extensive. 

July 6. At Kensington, the Rey. 
Thomas B. Clarke,D.D. Vicar of Dinton, 
Bucks, in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 

July 8. At Cheltenham, aged 70, the 
Rev. James Hardwicke, D.C.L. Rector 
of Tytherington, Gloucestershire, and of 
Sopworth, Wilts; formerly of Oriel coll. 
Oxf. where he graduated B.C.L. 1785, 
D.C. L. 1790. 

July 15. At Owmby, Lincolnshire, 
aged 85, the Rev. Zhomas Townsend, 
Rector of Aisthorpe and Curate of Owm- 
by. He was presented to Aisthorpe in 
1803 by Mrs. Mangles. 

July 18. At Hardwick, Bucks, aged 79, 
the Rev John White, Rector of Hardwick 
with Weedon, Bucks, and a Prebendary 
of Salisbury. He was a Fellow of New 
coll. Oxf. where he took the degree of 
B.C.L. in 1781; and he was presented 
by that society to his living in the year 
1807; having been previously collated to 
the Prebend of Yatminster Parva in the 
cathedral of Salisbury in the year 1804. 

July 21. The Rev. John Gipps Bol- 
land, Rector of Fetcham, Surrey. He 
was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1811, 
M.A.1815; and was instituted to his 
living, on his own petition, in 1818. 

July 27. The Rev. John Bright, 
Rector of Grafton Regis with Alderton, 
Northamptonshire, and a Prebendary of 
Salisbury. He was of Pembroke-hall, 
Camb. B.A. 1785, M.A. 1789; was pre- 
sented to Grafton in 1792 by the Lord 
Chancellor, and collated to the prebend 
of Coombe and Harnham, in Salisbury 
cathedral, by the present Bishop in 1826. 

July 27. At Kentesbury, Devonshire, 
aged 81, the Rev. Charles Sweet, for fifty- 
seven years Rector of that parish, to 
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which he was presented by his own family 


in 1776. 
—@— 
DEATHS. 
LonDON AND ITs VICINITY. 

Jnne 4. Capt. Dawson, h. p. 
ton’s dragons. 

June 15. In Weymouth-st. aged 83, 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir Thos. Bowser, K.C.B. 
of the E. I. Co’s service. 

June 24. Lieut.-Col. Edw. O’ Hara, 
C. B. formerly of 63d foot. 

June 30. By suicide, in Greenwich- 
park, Thos. Corfield, esq. of Park-st. 
Grosvenor-square, surveyor and architect. 
The result of the inquest on the body was 
that deceased had shot himself in a fit of 
temporary derangement. 

July 13. In Southampton-row, aged 
63, James Tweedie, esq. surgeon. He 
was the author of ** Hints on ‘Temperance 
and Exercise,” 1759, 8vo. His death was 
sudden, after making great exertions to 
extinguish his kitchen-chimney, which had 
caught fire. Verdict of Coroner’s In- 
quest, Died by the Visitation of God. 

July 17. In Upper Stamford-st. aged 
80, Francis Johnson, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange. 

July 19. In George-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 58, the Hon. William Colyear, Lt.- 
Colonel in the army, and Equerry to the 
Duke of Cumberland; only brother and 
heir presumptive to the Earl of Port- 
more. He was the youngest son of Wil- 
liam-Charles the third and late Earl, by 
Lady Mary Leslie, dau. of John Earl of 
Rothes. He was appointed Lieut. Ist 
drag. 1793, Capt. 28th drag.1795, brevet 
Major 1799, Lieut.-Col. 1805. 

July 19. Aged 60, J. Murcott, esq. of 
Warwick-square. 

July 20. At Kennington, aged 74, W. 
Cuell, esq. many years principal of the 
Discount-office, Bank of England. 

July 22. In Upper Brook-street, in 
his 63d year, Anthony Montonnier Haw- 
kins, esq. M. D. of the Gaer, co. Mon- 
mouth. He was the sole issue of Henry 
Montonnier Hawkins, esq. of Newport, 
in the same county, by his wife Florence, 
third daughter and coheiress of William 
Teys, esq. of the Gaer. He married in 
1800 Jane (who survives him), only child 
of William Nicholl, esq. of Carleon, and 
has left four sons and three daughters. 

July 25. At Taylor’s-row, St. John’s- 
street-road, aged about 40, Henry Percy, 
M.D. He was the son of the Rev. Dr. 
Percy, of Percy-street chapel: and some 
years ago had an extensive practice at 
Durham. After having separated from 
his wife he came to London, gave himself 
up to drinking, and consequent disease 
led to his death. Verdict, Died by the 
visitation of God. 
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Aged 70, Lieut.-Gen. David Ballingall, 


unattached royal marines. 

July 26. In New Bridge-street, of 
spasmodic cholera, George Nathaniel 
Lyon, esq. secretary of the Hand-in- Hand 
Insurance Company, 

July 29. In Mount-row, Lambeth, of 
cholera, John F. Higgins, esq. surgeon. 

July 30. In Dorset-place, Dorset-squ. 
aged 61, J. Brooks, esq. of Great Bentley 
Lodge, Essex. 

In Gloucester-pl. Harriet, eldest sister 
of the Lord Chief Justice Dallas, and of 
the late Sir George Dallas, Bart. 

At Cobourn-place, Mile-end, Lieut. 
P. Blake, R. N. 

July 31. Eliza, wife of Col. Charles 
James Napier, C. B. 

At Kensington, aged 21, John, eldest 
son of the late Sir Hardinge Giffard, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

Lately. Aged 68, of virulent cholera, 
Mary, wife of Andrew Edge, of Essex- 
street, esq. 

Aged 72, John Webb, of Brompton, 
esq. 

Aged 38, Martha, wife of Mr. Robert 
Adams, of Brompton. 

Aug. 1. Aged 79, J. S. Harvey, esq. 
a Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

Aug. 2. Mr. Carlo Trincivalli,a Ham- 
burg merchant, who was killed on board 
the Superb steamer, owing to a collier 
brig running foul of her, when coming up 
the Thames near Limehouse, and carrying 
away her mainmast, which fell upon the 
deceased, and crushed his head. 

dug. 3. At Walworth, in his 58th 
year, T, Gamble, esq. formerly of Gib- 
raltar. 

Aug. 4. In Dorset-square, of cholera, 
in his 3d year, Plantagenet-Henry, third 
son of Lieut.-Col. Somerset, and great 
nephew to the Duke of Beaufort. 

dug. 6. Aged 82, J. Wilkinson, esq. 
of Pimlico, who had been 53 years a yeo- 
man of his Majesty’s Body Guard. 

Aug. 7. In Great Portland-street, Do- 
rothy, relict of David Sutherland, esq. late 
Deputy Comptroller General of His Ma- 
jesty’s Excise. 

Aug. 8. At Lancaster-place, of ma- 
lignant cholera, aged 25, Charles Byrne, 
esq. son of the late Mr. N. Byrne, pro- 
prietor and editor of the Morning Post 
newspaper. His tastes were altogether 
literary, and he was an acute critic of the- 
atrical performances. 

dAug.9. At Hampstead, Sarah, widow 
of Dobson Willoughby, esq. 

Aug. 11. Suddenly, J. Comerford, esq. 
of Change-alley. 

Of cholera, Capt. Major, late of 13th 
dragoons. 

dug. 12. Aged 78, Mr. T. Williams, 
editor of the “ Cottage Bible,” and the 
translator of ** Solomon’s Song.” 
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Of cholera, Catherine, wife of James 
Seaton, esq. Bridge-street, Westminster. 

dug. 13. Aged 42, Mr. H. L. Robins, 
of Salisbury-street, Strand. 

dug. 14. Mary, wife of Bowers Smith, 
esq. of Seymour-street West, Connaught- 
square. 

Aug. 15. In Green-street, Grosvenor- 
sq. the Right Hon. Lady Anne Barbara 
Ludlow, last surviving sister to Earl Lud- 
low, and aunt to the Earl of Scarborough. 
She had survived her sister Lady Harriet 
only three months, and her youngest sis- 
ter Lady Charlotte little more than two 
years. 

At Kennington, Anne, last surviving 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Hudson, of Kings- 
clere, Hants, aunt to J. Beare, esq. Mayor 
of Salisbury. 

dug. 18. At Blackheath, Margaret- 
Jane, wife of Wm. Pearce, esq. formerly 
Chief Clerk at the Admiralty, and sister 
to the late Sir Henry Bate Dudley, bart. 

Aug.19. At the house of Lord Se- 
grave, Spring Gardens, of cholera, aged 
28, Lady Charlotte Berkeley, sister to 
the Duke of Richmond, K.G. and wife of 
the Hon. Frederick Berkeley, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. She was mar- 
ried in 1823, and has left two sons and a 
daughter. 

At Camberwell, aged 58, Wm. Harris, 
esq. formerly of Bennett’s bridge, co. 
Kilkenny. 

Beps.—July 22. At Flitton, Bedford- 
shire, Gerald Wellesley, esq. late Resident 
at Indore, in the East India Company’s 
service. 

July 28. At Bedford, aged 57, James 
Dyson, esq. 

Buckxs.—dug. 13. At Eton, Charles 
Gifford, infant son of the Rev. W. G. 
Cookesley. 

Aug. 18. Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Dyson, rector of Wexham. 

CaMBkIDGE.—July 18. Mary-Anne, 
wite of the Rev. Edward Ventris, Per- 
petual Curate of Stow cum Qui. 

CornwaLL.—July 17. Granville-Car- 
minow, youngest son of Wm. Peter, esq. 
M.P. for Bodmin. 

July 29. At Bonython House, Hel- 
ston, aged 25, Charles- Trelawney, young- 
est surviving son of Colonel Passingham, 
and late of H. M. ship Kent. 

CuMBERLAND.—July 18. At Cleator, 
near Whitehaven, aged 96, Jonas Lindow, 
esq. sen. 

Dersy.—Aug. 10. At the Grove, near 
Derby, aged 68, Thomas Bridgett, esq. 

Devon.—June 15. At Plymouth, aged 
42, the Hon. Thomas Roper Curzon, 
Commander R.N. 2nd son of Lord Teyn- 
ham. He was made a Lieut. 1810, and 
Commander 1813. He married May 17, 
1823, Charlotte-Caroline, widow of -Ro- 
bert Browne, esq. 
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July 8. At Heavitree, Mary, wife of 
Capt. Hulme, R. Eng. only dau. of John 
Hart, esq. of Exeter. 

July 10. At Plymouth, aged 53, Ri- 
chard Jones, esq. surgeon to the Dock- 


yard. 

July 18. At Haslar hospital, Lieut. 
Purcell, R.N. late of his Majesty’s ship 
Victory. ; 

July 19. At Bideford, the lady of Col. 
Campbell Graham. 

July 22. Aged 78, Thomas Splatt, 
esq. of Brixton. 

July 25. At Hatherleigh, John Fisher, 
esq. surgeon R.N. leaving a widow and 
eight young children. 

July 26. At Exeter, aged 84, Tho- 
mas Clement, esq. formerly Collector of 
Excise. 

July 27. At Devonport, aged 83, Ed- 
ward Chesterton, esq. Deputy Barrack 
Master. 

July 3t. At Harberton Ford, near 
Totnes, aged 64, Arthur Stapeldon, Com- 
mander R. N. (1827). 

dug. 3. At Keyham Point, aged 44, 
D. Pellet, esq. of the Plymouth Ord- 
nance Department. 

Aug. 5. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
23, G. J. Riddell, esq. of Bingwell- 
house. 

Dorset.—July 30. Elizabeth, wife of 
Wm. H. Aveline, esq. of Lyme Regis. 

At Westhall, near Sherborne, the re- 
sidence of her son, Col. King, aged 80, 
the widow of the Rev. Henry King. 

Essex.—July 14. In her 90th year, 
Margaret, relict of the Rev. Tho. Zouch, 
D.D. Rector of Scrayingham, and Pre- 
bendary of Durham. 

dug.9. At Snaresbrook, aged 83, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Joshua 
Winter, of Codford St. Mary, Wilts. 

GLovucesTeR.—July 9. At Thorn- 
bury, aged 73, Susanna-Maria, daughter 
of the late Col. Beverley Robinson, and 
sister of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick P. 
Robinson, and of the Commissary-general 
Sir W. H. Robinson. 

July 21. At Cheltenham, Mary-Sa- 
rah, daughter of the Rev. John Law Wil- 
lis, formerly of Clifton. 

July 23. At Bristol, aged 77, Mrs. 
Davis, the widow of Edward Barnet Da- 
vis, esq. of Usk, and sister of Anthony 
Thomas, esq. of Bristol. 

July 30. At Ashchureh, aged 21, Re- 
becca- Harriette, wife of the Rev. Francis 
Henry Romney, eldest dau. of James 
West, esq. late of Oxford. ‘ 

Aug. 5. At Siston Court, the seat of 
her son Fiennes Trotman, esq. Hester, 
widow of Fiennes ‘T'rotinan, esq. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 28, John 
F. Willis, only son of J. Willis, esq. of 
Rockfield, Monmouthshire. 

Hants.—dJuly 15. At Ryde, Isle of 
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Wight, aged 72, the wife of the Rev. Jus. 
Roe, rector of Newbury. 

July 19. Suddenly, at Pyle’s farm, 
near Winchester, aged 56, Mr. ‘Thomas. 
Coleman, of Watling-street, London, for 
many years Common - councilman of 
Bread-street ward. 

July 26. At Newton Valence vicar- 
age, aged 64, Anne, wife of the Rev. E. 
White. 

July 22. At Littledown-house, Christ- 
church, aged 69, William Clapcott, esq. 

July 27. At Winchester, aged 75, Mr. 
Robert Serle, late of the firm of Knott 
and Serle, formerly solicitors of consider- 
able eminence. 

July 30: At Petersfield, aged 77, Su- 
sannah, widow of John Poulson, esq. of 
the same place, and aunt to Chas. Went- 
worth Dilke, esq. of London. 

Hunts.—July 11. At St. Ive’s, Fran- 
ces-Margaret-Barbara, wife of Henry 
Manning, esq. surgeon, only dau. of John 
Lindsell, esq. 

Kent.—4pril 15. At Brasted, aged 
76, William Walton, esq. Attorney-gene- 
ral of the Duchy of Lancaster, one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel, and a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, to which he com- 
municated “ Accompts of the Manor of 
the Savoy, temp. Rich. II.” printed in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxiv. pp. 299—316. 

July 20. At Tunbridge Wells, Jacob 
Jeddere Fisher, esq. of Ealing Park. 

July 25. At Woolwich, aged 79, Capt. 
M. W. Burslem, late of the Royal Inva- 
lid Artillery. 

dug. 7 At Ramsgate, aged 76, Anne, 
widow of Alderman Sir William Curtis, 
Bart. She was the posthumous dau. and 
coheir of Edw. Constable, esq. ; was mar- 
ried Nov. 9, 1776, and left a widow, 
Jan. 18, 1829, having given birth toa 
numerous family (see our memoir of. Sir 
Wm. Curtis, in vol. xcrx. i. 273. 

LancasTrR.—July 18. Thomas Sca- 
risbrick, esq. of Scarisbrick-hall. 

Leicester.—4ug. 10. At Market 
Harborough, aged 70, Nathaniel Shuttle- 
worth, esq. a gentleman most highly res- 
pected for his integrity and general urba- 
nity. He formerly practised as a surgeon, 
but had retired from the profession some 
years, He was the last surviving child, 
except his eldest brother, Henry Shuttle- 
worth, esq. of Henry Shuttleworth, late 
of Easton House, Northamptonsh. and of 
Great Bowden, Leicestersh. esq. deceased, 
the particulars of whose family are fully 
recorded in Nichols’s History of Leices- 
tershire, vol. iv. pp. 474, &c. Mr. Natha- 
niel Shuttleworth has left one cbild only. 
His remains were interred in the family 
vault in Great Bowden church, attended 
by his surviving relatives, and many of the 
neighbouring gentry and clergy. 

MIppLesEX —July 24. At Finchley, 
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William, third son of Lieut.-Col. Vans 
Agnew, C.B. 

dug. 6 Aged 48, John Kearsley 
Douglas Willan, of Twyford Abbey, 
esq. second son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Douglas, Roy. Art. His death was 
preceded by a long and painful illness, 
the effect of a severe wound received in 
Holland at an early age. 

Aug. 15. At Southgate, Edward 
White, esq. whose benevolence in all the 
relative connections of life endeared him 
to his family and numerous friends; and 
whose faithful discharge of the duties of 
a sincere Chistian renders his loss irrepa- 
rable to many who partook of his unre- 
strained kindnesses and generosity. 

Norrotk.—July 30. At Aylsham, 
Elizabeth, wife of J. Flavell, esq. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. H. Suckling, Rector of 
Barsham, Suffolk. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—July 25. At De- 
legate Hall, aged 70, Col. Mark Wm. 
Carr, a Deputy Lieutenant of the county. 
He served in India against Tippoo Saib, 
and was present at the taking of Sering- 
apatam. 

Oxon.—July 27. Aged 7, Douglas 
Gaisford, fourth son of the Dean of 
Christ Church. 

At Overthorpe, near Banbury, aged 
69, the Rev. P. J. Hersent, for upwards 
of 30 years Priest of the Catholic Cha- 
pel in that place. He wasa French emi- 
grant, befriended by the late Earl of New- 
burgh. 

dug. 2. Aged 4, George-Lloyd, only 
son of the Rev. Dr. Rowley, Master of 
University College. 

SomERSET.—June 18. At the Rectory, 
Norton Malreward, George- William, in- 
fant son; and July 26, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. John Gaskin. 

Lately. At Buckland Dinham, Thos. 
Balne, esq. late Capt. 2d Somerset 
militia. 

At Chard, aged 76, Henry Sherren, esq. 
of Upway. 

At Bath, aged 74, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Samuel Fawconer, Rector of 
Pentridge, Dorset. 

July 2. At Bath, Anne, wife of Ro- 
bert Brooke, esq. youngest daughter of 
the late Stephen Ram, esq. by Lady 
Charlotte Stopford, aunt to the preseut 
Earl of Courtown. 

July 19. At Lyncombe-hill, near Bath, 
aged 52, Francis Hedger, esq. 

July 24. Mary-Anne, wife of Uriah 
Messiter, esq. of Bayford Lodge, near 
Wincanton. 

July 26. At Frome, aged 68, Anna- 
Maria, wife of Capt. Thomas Dalby, R. N. 

dug. 7 At Wincanton, aged 90, 
Richard Rawe, Esq. of Trevithick, 
Cornwall, and Purse Caundle, Dorset. 
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Aug. 8. At Taunton, the wife of the 
Rey. Dr. Hillcoat ; one week after the 
death of Theophilus, their youngest son. 

Srarrorp. — July 24. At Hands- 
worth, at an advanced age, Nathaniel 
Gooding Clarke, Esq. King’s Counsel, 
and late Chief Justice of the South 
Wales Circuit. He had been for many 
years the senior barrister practising in the 
Midland circuit. 

Surrey.—4ug. 7. Frances, dau. of 
Stanley Howard, esq. East Brixton. 

Aug.9. Aged 79, James Trotter, esq. 
of Horton-place, near Epsom. 

Sussex.—July 10. At Chichester, 
aged 49, Lieut. W. H. Boyce, RN. 

July 16. At Chichester, aged 59, 
Sarah, daughter of the late Wm. Smith, 
esq. formerly of Horsham Park. 

July 24. At Edgbaston, aged 57, 
Maria-Chowne, wife of the Rey. William 
Marsh, M.A. Rector of St. ‘Thomas's, 
Birmingham, 

July 28. At Edgbaston Grove, aged 
46, Maria, the wife of Joshua Scholefield, 
esq. M.P. 

Aug. 5. At Southbank, near Bir- 
mingham, Catherine, wife of John Yeend 
Bedford, esq. and only daughter of the 
late celebrated Dr. Jenner. 

dug. 10. At Birmingham, aged 37, 
John Darwall, M.D. one of the Physi- 
cians of the General Hospital. is 
death was occasioned by cutting his hand 
whilst dissecting. 

Wits. — July 18. Aged 58, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Walter Spencer, esq. of 
Little Chalfield. 

July 26. At Litton Cheney, aged 77, 
Job Legge, esq. 

July 28. Aged 49, Mr. Benoni White, 
of Devises, architect, surviving his father, 
Mr. B. White, sen. builder, about a 
month. The most important of the nu- 
merous improvements which have taken 
place in that town of late years, have been 
either designed or executed by these gen- 
tlemen. 

July 30. At Kingsbridge, the resi- 
dence of ber grandfather Richard Haw- 
kins, esq. aged 16, Frances Schutz Drury, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Haw- 

ins, E. I. Eng. F.R.S. 

WorcestreR.— dug. 7. At Great Mal- 
vern, Elizabeth, youngest surviving dau. 
of Vincent Briscoe, esq. of Hookwood, 
Surrey. 

Yorksuire. — July 15. Jane Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of Richard Harrison, 
esq. of Sutton, near Hull, and grand- 
daughter of Robert Harrison, esq. of 
Moor- Allerton. 

July 16. At Bedale, aged 102, Chris- 
topher Barker, shoemaker. 

July 17. Aged 85, Thomas Hubie, 
esq. of Barlby, near Selby. 

July 23. At the house of her sister- 
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in-law Mrs. Greaves, in Hull, aged 41, 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of late Thos. 
Greaves, esq. of Rowlee, Derbyshire. 

dug. 6. At Acomb, near York, in his 
58th year, Samuel Ramsay, esq. youngest 
son of the late Robt. Ramsay, esq. of 
Hull. 

dug. 10. At Braffords, near Cave, 
after a lingering illness, Aun, the eldest 
dau. of the late Rob. Osborne, esq. Re- 
corder of Hull. 

Aug. 13. Aged 68, Geo. Nesfield, 
esq. of Scarborough, brewer, and one of 
the senior members of the Corporation. 

Wates.—July 31, At Tenby, Ellen, 
eldest dau. of Norman Uniacke, esq. of 
Backwell, Somerset, and of Mount Uni- 
acke, co. Cork. 

ScoTLanD.—May 20. Lieut. Falconer, 
late of Royal Sappers and Miners. 

Lately. In Edinburgh, Commander 
John Mundell, R.N. (1825). 

July 16. At Stobo-castle, Peebleshire, 
aged 22, James Montgomery, esq. eldest 
son of Sir James Montgomery, of Stan- 
hope, co. Peebles, Bart. by his first 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Douglas, dau. of 
Dunbar 4th Earl of Selkirk. 

July 17. At Portobello, Anne, dau. 
of the late Wm. Wemyss, esq. of Cuttle- 
hill, Fifeshire. 

Lately. At Aberdeen, aged 83, Alex- 
der, Dauney, LL.D. Professor of Civil 
Law in the King’s College, and Sheriff 
Substitute. 

At Braehead, aged 105, Janet Lesslie. 

Aug.6. At Edinburgh, John Eneas, 
youngest son of Col. Ross, K.H. late 4th 
Dragoons. 

In Edinburgh, Capt. Andrew Hare, 
late E. I. C.’s Service, and Colonel of a 
Brigade in his Highness the Nizam’s 
service. 

IRELAND. — June 19. 
Lieut. Grieber, 31st foot. 

June 24. At Ballymaine, co. Dublin, 
aged 103, John Doyle, known by the 
name of “ Silly Jack;” the man who, if 
report be true, betrayed the unfortunate 
Robert Emmett, for which he is said to 
have received 200/. secret service money, 
and two guineas per week, untilithe short 
administration of the Duke of Bedford, 
when that gratuity was discontinued. 

July 1. At Marble-hill, co. Sligo, 
aged 75, Christian, widow of Sir Thos. 
Burke, the first Baronet of that place, 
grandmother of the Marquis of Clanri- 
carde, the Marchioness of Sligo, and the 
Countess of Howth, and great-grandmo- 
ther of the Earl of Desart. Her Lady- 
ship was the daughter of Mr. Browne, of 
Limerick, of the family of Browne of 
Camus; and was left a widow in 1813, 
having had issue Sir John Burke, the pre- 
sent Baronet ; another son, deceased ; and 


At Kilcullen, 
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five daughters: 1. Maria, married to M. 
N. O'Connor, esq. and mother of the 
Countess dowager of Desart; 2. Julia, 
wife of Malachy Daly, esq.; 3. Eliza- 
beth, Countess dowager of Clanricarde ; 
4. Anne, wife of Sir H. J. Tichborne, 
Bart.; and 5. Eleanor, the late Vis- 
countess Strangford. 

July 8. In Dublin, by a fall from his 
horse, Capt. A. Webber, 47th regt. For 
the last two years he had been. an extra 
Aid-de-Camp to Lt.-Gen. Sir Hussey 
Vivian, commanding the forces in Ireland, 
and on the very morning of his death had 
received the official intimation of being 
permanently placed on the staff. He first 
went to Dublin with the 92d Highlanders 
in Oct. 1830, and two months before his 
death purchased his company in the 47th. 

July 9. At the house of bis sister-in- 
law Mrs. Laffan, in Dublin, the Most 
Rev. Robert Laffan, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel. He was the 
eldest son of Walter Laffan, esq. of 
Cashel, by Eleanora, dau. and coh. of 
Richard de Courcy, esq. and elder brother 
to Sir Joseph de Courey Laffan, M.D. 
who was created a Baronet in 1828. 
His remains were taken to Cashel for in- 
terment. 

Aug. 15. At Mogheremena, Ferma- 
nagh, Robert Johnson, esq. K.C. 

Easr Inpies.—Sept 29. Lieut.-Col. 
Glass, Hon. Company’s service. 

Lt.-Col, Francis, E. I. C.’s service. 


Oct.15. Colonel Burnett, E. I. Co.’s 
service. 
Jan. 1. At Fort William, Bengal, Lt. 


Marshall, 49th foot. 

Axrroap.—May 9. On her voyage to 
the West Indies, aged 18, Sophia, dau. 
of Philip Protheroe, esq. 

May 24. At Philadelphia, Mr. John 
Randolph, the distinguished American 
orator and statesman. 

May 25. At Montreal, Lieut. J. Blair, 
15th regt. 

May... On his passage to Upper 
Canada, George-Haviland Tuson, eldest 
son of the Rev. G. B. Tuson, Vicar of 
Huish and Langport, Somerset. 

June 26. At Corfu, in his third year, 
Cosmo - George - Frederick, fifth son of 
Major-Gen. Sir Alex. Woodford. 

July 8. John William Edmunds, se- 
cond son of the late John Edmunds, esq. 
of Ambleside, Westmoreland. He was 
second Lieut. of Admiral Napier’s flag- 
ship, andin the action off Cape St. Vincent, 
fell mortally wounded in boarding the 
Rainha line-of-battle ship. 

In the same action, E. Knyvett, Lieut. 
of Marines, son of W. Knyvett, esq. 

July 9. At the chateau of Madon, near 
Blois, aged 89, Count O’Connell, Grand 
Cross of the order of St. Louis. He pre- 
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pared the Infantry regulations, which have 
been adopted by France, and most of the 
states of Europe. 

July 15. At Guernsey, in his 79th 
year, Robert Abraham, esq. formerly of 
Crediton, Devonshire. 

July 16. At Havre de Grace, Abi- 
gail, second dau. of John Robert Nason, 
esq. of Alveston, co. Warwick. 

Lately. M. Marchant, formerly Mayor 
of Metz, who was known as one of the 
first collectors of coins in Europe, and 
has left a most valuable collection. 

At Boulogne, aged 82, M. Peres, of 
the Haute Garonne, formerly a member 
of the Constituent Assembly, the Na- 
tional Convention, and the Council of 
Five Hundred. At the trial of Louis 
XVI. he was the first member who pro- 
posed imprisonment or banishment. All 
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his colleagues, who voted before him, 
called for death. 

At Gotha, aged 62, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke Alexander Frederick 
Charles of Wurtemburg, brother-in-law 
to King Leopold and the Duchess of 
Kent. He was born April 24, 1771, the 
7th son of Frederick Eugene, Duke of 
Wirtemburg, and married Nov. 17, 1798, 
the Princess Antoinetta- Ernestina- Ame- 
lia of Saxe Coburg, who died March 13, 
1824. 

At Brussels, Charlotte, second dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colquhoun Grant, of 
Frampton House, Dorset. 

Aug. 9. At Brussels, where he was 
attached to the British Embassy, aged 21, 
Charles Des Voeux, esq. eldest son of 
Sir Chas. Des Voeux, Bart. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 24 to 


Aug. 27, 1833. 


Christened. Buried. 2 and 5226150 and 60 362 
Males 12052 4999 | Males 1559 }se19 5 ( 5 and 10 125] 60 and 70 349 
Females 1194§ ~~~" | Females 1660 §°~°" 2 J 10 and 20157] 70 and 80 271 

& ) 20 and 30 237] 80 and 90 101 
Whereof have died stillborn and under & ¢ 30 and 


DUD FORE IEG ois cascsrosccderetanesdonccennes 634 


40 338 | 90 and 100 12 
40 and 50 407 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Aug. 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
8s. d. & d.| & d. 
55 3 | 26 11,19 2 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| s djs d. 
32 5|34 5]38 4 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 23, 
Smithfield, Hay, 2/. 10s. to 47. Os. — Straw, 17. 8s. to 1. 13s. — Clover, 31.10s. to 51. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 26. 


DAE ition Bw. BE 
Pn rons 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
CS 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
IG ch cenunkacineamiees 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


LID 6 csc 40.000 c0sesn0de, OF, 00 Ge. Gd. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 26: 

Beasts.. .......+... 2,440 Calves 220 

Sheep & Lambs 24,370 Pigs 320 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 26, 


Walls Ends, from 14s. Od. to 16s. 3d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 12s. Od. to 14s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 64. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 253.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 81.——Grand Junction, 245. 


—Kennet and Avon Canal, 28%. 
a. Rochdale, 110. 
West India, 100. 
Junction Water Works, 57. 
Guardian, 283. Hope, 64. 
524.—— Pheenix Gas, 6/. pm. 
nada Land Company, 55. 
































Leeds and Liverpool, 465. 
London Dock Stock, 531.—— St. Katharine’s, 704. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 210. 
West Middlesex, 76.——Globe Insurance, 150. 
Chartered Gas Light, 55. 





Independent, 45. 
Reversionary Interest, 124. 


Regent’s, 





Grand 





Imperial Gas, 
General United, 444.—— Ca- 








For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 26, to August 25, 1833, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 






































selSEl\ 2 Be| ¢ | lsat ¢ [fell g | 
ess 5| $ Se E Weather. eS is § 2 ise é | Weather. 
mial\-tal = I | peti on = x 
July | ° o | © ln, pts.| || Aug.| © ° ° jlin, pts. 
26 | 64 | 75 | 67 |30, 25 fine | 11 | 64 | 70 | 54 29, 95 cloud. & fair 
27| 70 | 80| 70 | , 20 \do. || 12 | 60 | 68 | 57 130, 10 do. do. 
28 | 72 | 80 | 62 | , 24 do. 13 | 58 | 64 | 54 ||29, 78 ‘do. 
29 | 66 | 77 | 60 |, 25 |fair | 14) 57 | 64 | 57 |, 64 do. 
30 | 60 | 76 | 58 | 337 |do.&cloud. || 15 | 58 | 67 | 57|| 3 7 do. 
31 | 59 | 68 | 57 | +, 36 |do. do. 16 | 59 | 67 | 57 || , 78 do. & fair 
A.1| 61 | 66 | 55 ||, 30 |cloudy 117/61 | 70| 59 | , 87 fair 
2/| 58 | 64 | 57 | , 33 ifair & do. 18 | 61 | 70 | 59 , 80 eldy. &-rain 
3 | 60 | 65 | 54 |, 28 [cloudy 19 | 64 69 | 57) 79 do. 
4 | 58 | 67 | 57 | ; 30 |do. | 20/ 63} 72/65 | , 93 fair 
5| 60 | 68 | 55'| , 08 ldo. 21 | 67 73 | 62 | , 82 do. & windy 
6 | 59/68/58) ,10\do.& fair || 22) 58! 71 | 57) , 70 do. 
7| 59| 68| 58} ,08ido. do. || 23| 60 68| 57 | 3 64 cldy. & fair 
8 | 61 | 69 | 62 | , 04 |do. 24 61 | 69 | 59 93. fair 
9| 68 | 71 | 59 30, 00 jdo. | 25 | 58 | 64 | 58 430, 10 cloudy. 
10 | 65 | 73 | 57 29,99 ldo. dow =| Ss | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 29, to August 28, 1833, both inclusive. 
yn i\O§ |B Sal eo OS FE SE SF We Ex. Bills 
4 l/ ee | ee BBIBE AE ESSE SZ) lee, £1000. 
sig | em | 80m) Mal Ss | «3 ([O< 
—— | | 9 - ES = * | | 5 | 
292084 89§ 4894 9 963) 97 [96g 4/1034) 174/239 |3430pm.| 87%) 57 58 pm. 
30 2074.89 4894 9—| 96396§ 41034 173239 |3032pm.—) 56 57 pm. 
312074893 $894 4 963) 96.96% 41033 17§:240 |32 30 pm.-——| 56 57 pm. 
1208 |89§ $895 83 ——| 963 963 531033 174 241 | 32 pm. 55 56 pm. 
2208 894 488; 9 96§) 963954 6103} 171241 2: 30 pm.| 88 | 55 56 pm. 
5 — 4895 8i —| 96496 55103) 174 2405/31 32 pm.— _ 55 56 pm. 
895 389 8i—!| 96496 53/1033 173240 |— 53 55 pm. 
6 209 89g 4 894 963] 964) 965 [103g 174 240 [3231 pm.) 874, 53 45 pm. 
7 207 94 #89 8}! 963) 96396 53! 17§ 241 |2931 pm.| | 45 49 pm. 
8 208 893 388% 9) 963) 963.95% 6103; 173240 (30 32 pm. j—— 47 49 pm. 
92093893 3882 9—| 963952 61033 17§ 30 32pm.—— 49 47 pm. 
10.208 \89$ $883 9% | 963 96} (103g 173241 |3032pm.—— 48 46 pm. 
122093. 894 89 83 | 96§95¢ 61035 173 (29 31 pm. 47 45 pm. 
13210 89 989 87—| 963 95g 6}!103, 17: 2414/31 29pm... 45. 46 pm 
142103894 389 4\——| 97 963 [104 | 173242 “2931pm. | 46 44 pm 
152104893 §89§ 9— > 967963 41044 174243 [2931 pm.| 874 44 45 pm 
162103893 4/883 94! 963, 963963 41044 173243 | 31 pm. 44 45 pm 
17210 89g 4894 9 963) 97 96g 41044) 174:2454/2931 pm..—— 44 46 pm 
19211 |89g 4| 89§ |\——| 97 96g 4|1044 174245 |3032pm.— 46 44 pm 
202124894 3 894 | 963| 97 964 $104  17§,2454/3230 pm.— _ 44 45 pm 
21\—|_ 893 88; || 964 61033 173 ——/29 31 pm. 44. 45 pm 
2221241 894 [883 | 963] 96396 531044 173246 [3129 pm..— 45 44 pm 
232124 894 87'88g 4) 964) 964'95g 4/1035 17§ 2444/29 31 pm.| 45 pm. 
24-213 | 69 [883 4 964 96495¢ 3— 174 —(29 31 pm.——_ 44 46 pm 
26213 [883 7/884 4 964| 96§953 103% 173244. '29 31 pm, 863, 46 45 pm 
272134883 4/884 8 964] 96 954 4/1035 174 2424/30 32 pm.—) 45 46 pm 
28213 | 882 |88k We 964 95g 4\104 | 173 2433/30 32 pm.| 45 47 pm 
South Sea Stock, July 30, 99§.—Aug. 6, me. — Aug. 10, 99.—Aug. 28, 973. 

















New South Sea Annuities, Aug. 6 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RicHarpson, Goopiuck, and Co. 














» 87. — Aug. 16, 87. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, S, 25, PARLIAMENT-STRFET, 






































